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PREFACE 


B ECAUSE it is applicable to all human relationships, the 
profession of public relations has developed in a genera¬ 
tion into a major factor in American business and society. As 
a result, it now has so many phases and applications that no 
one person practices all of them, and few are acquainted with 
a majority of them. This fact has been a major cause of con¬ 
fusion and disagreement among public relations practitioners 
who have tried to formulate a definition for public relations 
or an all-inclusive method of operation. 

Seen in its broadest scope, through a study of the many types 
of public relations activity being practiced by able men and 
organizations, public relations demands the broadest sort of 
definition: All activities and attitudes intended to judge, in¬ 
fluence and control the opinion of any group or groups of 
persons in the interests of any individual, group or institution. 
While this definition will be too broad for almost every in¬ 
dividual public relations activity, it encompasses all public re¬ 
lations activities under one working description. 

It can be seen that public relations, according to this defini¬ 
tion, will include activities designed to influence the opinions 
of small groups, like nine men of a court or five men of a 
committee; larger groups, such as a firm’s employees or stock¬ 
holders, or the community in which a factory operates; still 
larger groups, such as the voting population at election time; 
and all persons, such as a movement for a single world govern¬ 
ment. It also must be interpreted to include many techniques, 
such as opinion research and analysis; placing of information 
and propaganda in newspapers, magazines, technical and other 
journals, radio, motion pictures, books, pamphlets, public ad¬ 
dresses, songs, paintings, photographs; advertising of all types; 
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personal relationships with members of the group being influ¬ 
enced; teaching in regular educational channels; and others. 

Because of its rapid growth and the fact that it involves in¬ 
fluencing of opinions in the interests of special groups, public 
relations has until very recently been shrouded in secrecy. An 
occasional garbled story of public relations activity reached the 
public, usually in connection with a scandal or a publicity¬ 
seeking stunt. A few theorists wrote books and essays on the 
principles of the profession, avoiding references to important 
specific activities. But very little was ever made available to the 
public that would point out how public relations operates and 
what it can mean in practice. 

The editor, with the aid of some details provided by T. R. 
Sills, included outlines and analyses of a number of public re¬ 
lations programs with which he was familiar in Public Rela¬ 
tions: Principles and Procedures.* This, to his knowledge, was 
the first broad-scale departure from the secrecy that had hidden 
specific activities. About the same time newsletters and trade 
publications began to publish some outlines of public relations 
programs, and the national associations of public relations prac¬ 
titioners succeeded in getting many of their members to dis¬ 
cuss their work. 

Yet, nearly thirty years after the first consciously planned 
public relations activities, there has not been made available to 
public relations men or laymen a systematic compilation of 
successful public relations programs, in detail and complete 
enough to provide an insight into the planning and the oppor¬ 
tunity to learn new techniques and ideas that may be applicable 
in other situations. This lack has retarded a universal under¬ 
standing of public relations and its scope. 

The first annual public relations awards competition con¬ 
ducted in the winter and spring of 1946 by the American Public 
Relations Association provided an opportunity to produce such 
a volume. This competition attracted nearly two hundred and 

* Published by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Chicago, December, 1945 
vi 
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fifty excellent entries from almost all types of organization- 
large and small, public and private. It was by far the best com¬ 
pilation of public relations case studies ever available. 

The APRA, in giving forty-four awards in fourteen classifi¬ 
cations, was forced to be extremely selective. Of these prize win¬ 
ners, not all have been included in this book; one is omitted be¬ 
cause its sponsor prefers not to make it available to the general 
public; others too closely duplicate programs that are included 
—the editor’s own program for Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, 
for example, consisted largely of activities which also were car¬ 
ried on by one or another of the entries included. 

At the same time, a few of the entries which did not win 
awards are illustrative of excellent planning or execution which 
are not included in others. For this reason, a number of non¬ 
winners have been included in this book, and help to provide 
a more complete picture of the field. 

In its final form, this volume is not all-inclusive of public 
relations activities; it is doubtful whether any one volume ever 
could be. There is no example, for instance, of a program de¬ 
signed to build up an individual into a major figure, or one 
along the limited lines of the entertainment field. Both of 
these have received more attention than other phases already, 
and none meriting special attention was submitted in the 
competition. It is expected that later volumes in this series will 
provide many phases and techniques previously unpublished. 

The process of selection for this volume depended upon the 
nature and contribution of the entries. The greatest possible 
variety was sought, and good programs that added nothing new 
were omitted. Over-emphasis on wartime programs was avoided. 
Other good entries depended for their effectiveness upon ma¬ 
terials which cannot be reproduced in a book, such as elaborate 
displays, booklets and working kits. Many of the groups which 
mention such materials will provide copies upon request. 

Illustrations included are in most cases representative. The 
example of a publicity mat used by the American Meat Insti- 
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tute, for instance, is a good illustration of the type of mats used 
by others. 

Every effort has been made to retain the style of the original 
authors of these programs, except where the format of the book 
required change or the style was altered for consistency. 

In aggregate, the material in this book will indicate that good 
will and the reputation of any organization are becoming in¬ 
creasingly important to its welfare. All types and sizes of publics 
are important to all groups—not just the mass of prospective 
customers, but also the employees, the stockholders, the com¬ 
munity, the governments, the suppliers and often individual in¬ 
fluential bodies. This fact is receiving more and more recogni¬ 
tion from the leading organizations, in all fields, and gradually 
by smaller organizations. It is indicated that the rapid growth of 
public relations in America is due to continue until its prin¬ 
ciples are of major importance in all forms of human activity. 

it is also interesting to note how frequently paid advertising 
is now being used as an instrument of public relations. As a 
hard-hitting means of making a point, advertising is often in¬ 
dispensable in the program where the objective merits the cost. 
Yet it is also important to notice that in none of these programs 
is advertising considered as the sole instrument; and that the 
advertising programs have their genesis in well-thought-out pub¬ 
lic relations concepts. This indicates how, more and more, the 
public relations man is using the specialized skills of the ad¬ 
vertising man in his work; and how the advertising man bene¬ 
fits from the increasing emphasis on public relations. 

It should be pointed out that the outlines of these programs 
were prepared between January 15 and February 15, 1946. In 
a few cases subsequent events have altered some of the activities 
mentioned. 

In producing this volume of specific activities in public re¬ 
lations, the editor anticipates that many professional public re¬ 
lations men and women, businessmen and students will find 
it a good companion volume to Public Relations: Principles 

viii 
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and Procedures, which fills in the background and theory of 
the profession and provides specific examples to illustrate the 
points made. 

If this book helps guide the development of the profession, 
by pointing the way and clarifying the principles for those who 
have responsibility for relations with any type* of group, the 
editor, the APRA and the public relations directors whose prci 
grams are included will be gratified. If it helps also to moId N 
the thinking within public relations and direct its sights to¬ 
ward even more constructive accomplishments, our fullest 
goal in publishing it will be achieved. 

CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 

June, 1946 

Philip Lesly 
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FOREWORD 


by 


Robert E. Harper 

Executive Director, American Public Relations Association 


T HE American Public Relations Association was founded 
on the broad base of practical application by all qualified 
practitioners who operate within the public interest. High on 
its agenda of salient objectives was the establishment of periodic 
awards for most meritorious public relations performances. 

Within two years of successful operation as “the national 
organization for the public relations profession,” the American 
Public Relations Association established fifteen separate divis¬ 
ions to represent specific areas of application; won recognition 
from and participation by a representative number of qualified 
practitioners in each of the fields and witnessed the judging and 
presentation of its first group of annual awards to those public 
relations programs considered outstanding accomplishments of 
1945. 

Program performances and achievements make case-history 
material and it was a natural consequence that this workbook 
grew out of the prescribed statements and supplemental ex¬ 
hibits that were entered in the judging of the 1945 APR A 
awards and that, at last, such a needed, useful “how-it-was-done” 
compilation is made available to all of us charged with sustain¬ 
ing and increasing the effectiveness of public relations, general¬ 
ly, and as we apply it, individually. 

“Public Relations in Action” should help provide most of 
us with new answers and fresh approaches to old questions and 
continuing problems; should sharpen our thinking and quicken 
our planning related to our respective day-by-day assignments 
from the viewpoint of how others solved situations similar to 
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our own; and should guide us in rendering greater dimensions 
of service and richer rewards to our clients or employers and, 
finally, to that part of the name we claim—The Public—which 
is, inevitably, our court of last resort. 

One man, in his time, seldom shares the honor and opportun¬ 
ity of carving his initials on a milepost of human progress. The 
writer is, therefore, deeply grateful for the set of circumstances 
which, because he happens to enjoy the good fortune of being 
Executive Director of the American Public Relations Associa¬ 
tion and because his Association happened to be responsible for 
the first awards for public-relations program excellence, finds 
himself requested by the editor to write this foreward. 

Your editor, Philip Lesly, has understandingly presented us 
with a kit of tried-and-tested tools with which anyone of us, 
professional or apprentice and regardless of affiliation, can, 
singly and collectively, build a stronger, more lasting and more 
beneficial public relations edifice. 

“Public Relations in Action” should become much more 
than just a sourcebook for those who read as well as run. It 
should, more importantly, help to chart the course, as a text¬ 
book, for those who are yet to travel the trail that we have 
blazed in their efforts to carve out careers in public relations. 

In the productive and progressive years to come, as these 
annual awards help to place more volumes on the public re¬ 
lations bookshelf of case histories, we may reach a point of 
proof in our credos where we will be ready to write a dictionary 
definition of public relations and the specifications of those 
whom the meaning defines. 

Certainly, this book and others like it, in a continuing series, 
should help mold a better character among our own people and 
weld us ever closer in our preachments and practices; and 
should help bridge the gap of learning for those public rela¬ 
tions leaders yet to rise. 

In participating in the development of that program, the 
Association looks forward to the realization of another of its 
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original objectives—the establishment of schools of public re¬ 
lations as part of the regular curricula of leading colleges and 
universities, wherein this and other texts that it may help to 
inspire will become prescribed classroom material. 
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Chapter One 

THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL 

Wp Y PERFORMING an important public service through 
Fw use of its own resources, the advertising business during 
the war—through activities of the War Advertising Council— 
proved its effectiveness as a social force. By marshaling the 
nation’s forces for the universal good, it demonstrated its abil¬ 
ity to perform a socially beneficial task as well as to sell goods. 

At the same time, of course—and this was the prime moti¬ 
vation of the program—the national security that makes the 
advertising business possible was in danger and needed all the 
resources available to save it. The individuals and the organ¬ 
izations which contributed their efforts and funds to this pro¬ 
gram were staking America’s survival. They had faith in the 
effectiveness of their own techniques, and in proving their own 
faith served to prove to the public that advertising is an in- 
dispensible force in modern living. 

In this two-directional accomplishment is an example of 
how other organizations and industries can serve their own 
interests by using their resources for the public’s good. A 
function that can help society in an unselfish program is more 
convincing when it seeks to sell itself as a commercial function. 

* At the same time, the goodwill created by public appreciation 
for services contributed is an invaluable asset to any business. 

The War Advertising Council (now The Advertising Coun¬ 
cil) was formed shortly after Pearl Harbor to mobilize the 
power of advertising to help win the war. The Council is a 
non-profit organization representing all branches of advertising 
activity: advertisers, agencies and the major media—newspa¬ 
pers, magazines, radio, outdoor, and point-of-sale. Affiliated 
with the Council are twenty-seven associations in the advertis¬ 
ing and graphic arts fields. 
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Public Relations in Action 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To inform the American people of home-front needs and 
to induce them to take voluntary action to meet those needs. 

2. To mobilize advertising power as a means of keeping the 
people informed. 

3. To help American business perform an unprecedented 
public service. 

METHODS 

Since January, 1942, The War Advertising Council had been 
conducting a campaign, in behalf of all branches of the adver¬ 
tising field, to help government use advertising as an organized 
channel of communication to keep the American people in¬ 
formed on war needs. The campaign gained momentum during 
1943 and 1944. American business, large and small, gave a re¬ 
markable demonstration of public service by contributing more 
than $800,000,000 worth of advertising space, time, and service 
in support of home-front drives. 

After the Allied sweep across France in the summer and 
fall of 1944, the American people were supremely confident 
that the end of the European war was in sight. But the Battle 
of the Bulge put a damper on rising spirits. We entered 1945 
considerably chastened. We were war-weary, too, after more 
than three years of relentless pressure and home-front disloca¬ 
tion. 

This is how the Council summed up the 1945 problem in a 
report on its third year of operations: 

Germany shows signs of crumbling. There is little doubt 
but that the bulk of the hard fighting in Europe will be over 
in 1945. 

But as we pass from the period of fighting two wars to the 
fighting of one, there is no doubt that much of the fervor will 
seep out of our war effort. Death will still walk at the side of 
the men at the front, but complacency will be our enemy at 
home. 

The calls to rally continued support of the war, to muster 
continuing and willing compliance with the restrictions and 
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demands that must go unabated—all these requests may carry 
an added note of urgency. 

The most tragic thing that could happen in 1945 would be 
for the home front to let the fighting front down. If war bond 
sales fell off, if blood banks dried up, if spending sprees carried 
prices to higher and higher levels, if we failed to produce, 
package, and ship our war supplies—we would deserve the 
bitterness we would most certainly get from our fighting men. 

In addition to the primary job of sustaining advertising 
support for war needs, the Council must also provide for a 
sustained effort after the shooting war is over. It was evident 
a year ago that even if the war in Europe and the Pacific ended 
during 1945, the need for keeping the American people in¬ 
formed on emergency problems would not end. 

The 1945 program was therefore formulated with both goals 
in mind. The first job was to keep advertising mobilized for 
war campaigns; the second, to convince American business that 
the public service opportunity would not terminate with the 
shooting. 

The machinery needed to accomplish the stated objectives 
was in operation as 1945 began. But the new problems neces¬ 
sitated gearing up for a more intensive effort and expanded 
participation on the part of businessmen everywhere. Specific 
steps taken were as follows: 

1. Inauguration of a vigorous campaign to convince business 
that it would not be fulfilling its public service responsibilities 
if it withdrew war-theme advertising support while men were 
still fighting and dying. 

Kickoff for this campaign was a dramatic brochure, written 
by a well-known advertising man who had recently returned 
from a special War Department-Treasury mission to Europe. 
The brochure, “Are We Getting a Little Tired of the War?” 
pulled no punches. It compared the sacrifices being made by 
fighting men with the contributions requested of business. It 
hammered away at the theme, “There Will Be No Post-War 
Until the Last Gun is Fired.” It wound up with a smashing 
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climax which portrayed a soldier who had given half a leg, 
another who had given half an arm, another who had given 
half his eyes. It asked business: “Will you give half your ads?” 

Twenty-five thousand copies of the brochure were distriuted 
to top management men, advertising executives, sales execu¬ 
tives, media executives, trade associations, labor officials, educa¬ 
tors, legislators. 

The brochure was widely publicized in the trade and general 
press. Art contained in the brochure was made available to 
advertisers for their own use. Scores of ads appeared in the 
trade press and in house organs backing the Council appeal and 
urging business to sustain its effort. 

The brochure was used as a take-away at meetings sponsored 
by advertising clubs and other local groups throughout the 
country. Council speakers used the text as the keynote of their 
story. 

2. The Council’s “sales force” was expanded to exploit the 
intensified promotion campaign. Over a period of time the 
Council has developed a field force comprising some four hun¬ 
dred part-time volunteers, representing magazines, newspapers, 
outdoor advertising, and radio. These men operated under re¬ 
gional chairmen located in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleve¬ 
land, Atlanta, and San Francisco. They called on advertisers 
and agencies, explained war-theme needs, distributed Council 
campaign information, secured advertising support for impor¬ 
tant campaigns. 

The “something new” added to handle the heavier 1945 
selling job was the enlistment of seven full-time men, whose 
services were contributed to the Council by Columbia Broad¬ 
casting System, Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, Curtis 
Publishing Company, Macfadden Publications, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, National Broadcasting Company, The 
New Yorker, This Week Magazine and Time, Inc. These men, 
sales representatives of the highest caliber, were attached to the 
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Council staff. They coordinated the work of the part-time vol¬ 
unteers and made calls on advertisers and agencies. 

To equip the new full-time men with information and back¬ 
ground for their task, the Council arranged a week's indoctrina¬ 
tion course in New York and Washington. The men heard of 
campaign needs from top management and military officials; 
they visited military installations and were given an opportun¬ 
ity to see the management of the war from the inside. 

3. Through the National Retail Dry Goods Association the 
Council enlisted the organized support of department stores 
throughout the country. This tieup made possible better liaison 
with department stores and more advertising support in local 
newspapers. It also furnished a point-of-sale machinery for war 
appeals which paid rich dividends. 

4. The Council intensified promotion activities through its 
twenty-seven affiliated associations. Newsletters, bulletins, cam¬ 
paign guides and similar documents received wider distribu¬ 
tion than ever before. 

5. The Council intensified its publicity effort. This was brok¬ 
en down into two segments: (1) emphasis on the continuing 
need for avoiding a letup in advertising’s public service job; 
(2) spotlighting special campaign needs as they arose. 

6. The Council pointed up more strongly than ever before 
the self-interest angle. 

Wherever possible information was gathered on the actual 
public relations values that accrued to individual business firms 
which sponsored war-theme advertising. 

7. As the war in Europe drew to a close the Council shifted 
emphasis entirely to the job in the Pacific. 

8. At war's end the Council presented its peacetime public 
service program and proceeded to win acceptance for the pro¬ 
ject. 
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During 1945 the Council served these agencies: 

American Red Cross 

Department of Agriculture 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

National War Fund 

Office of Economic Stabilization 

Office of Price Administration 

Office of War Information 

Petroleum Administration for War 

Retraining and Reemployment Administration 

State Department 

Treasury Department 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
U. S. Army 
U. S. Navy 

War Food Administration 
War Manpower Commission 
War Production Board 
War Shipping Administration 

In each campaign a campaign guide was prepared. This con¬ 
tained background information on the need and suggested copy 
slants. In most instances “pattern ads” were included to help 
advertisers visualize the problem. General and trade publicity 
accompanied each new campaign project. The 1945 campaigns 
included: 

Merchant Seamen (recruiting) 

V-Mail (promoting its use by civilians) 

Medical WACS (recruiting) 

Red Cross (drive for funds) 

War Bonds 

Veterans’ Problems 

Loose Talk (until V-J Day) 

Paper Shortage 

V-E Day Message (urging continued effort against Japan) 
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Job in the Pacific 
International Cooperation 
, Transition to Peace 

V-J Day found the Council ready to project its public service 
program for business into the post-war period. As a prelude to 
the issuance of its formal proposal the Council distributed a 
complete summary of its work since Pearl Harbor. The report 
was titled, “1307 Days.” The formal proposal for a peacetime 
operation was contained in the booklet, “From War to Peace." 
Seven reasons were given for carrying on the work. These were: 

(a) Because the need for it did not end with the firing 
of the last shot; because many reconstruction and post-war 
problems will be as serious as those faced during the war; 
because the future welfare of business and advertising is 
interlocked with the future welfare of the American 
people. 

(b) Because the Council’s wartime experience has 
shown that, properly used, advertising can be as great a 
force in the public interest as it has been in the private 
interest. 

(c) Because in demonstrating the above it has also dem¬ 
onstrated that the best public relations program for ad¬ 
vertising, and indirectly for business as a whole, is un¬ 
selfish public service. 

(d) Because it has brought together in a common pur¬ 
pose, and at the highest level, all the interests of advertis¬ 
ing, and has become a unifying force of great value. 

(e) Because it has the possibility of providing guidance 
and leadership to make advertising a more effective tool 
both of business and of society as a whole. 

(f) Because every type of business activity will continue 
to need liaison with government, and the Council is in 
a preferred position to continue as the mechanism which 
will supply this need to advertising. 
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(g) Because any business in the future which does not 
, have and demonstrate a continuing sense of social respon¬ 
sibility will not find itself operating in a satisfactory, 
climate. 

Representatives of the sponsoring groups undertook imme¬ 
diately to enlist the support of their organizations. But while 
this was in process many other jobs had to be tackled. With 
the dissolution of the Office of War Information there was no 
central government agency equipped to coordinate informa¬ 
tional needs. The various pooled advertising facilities—radio 
allocations, outdoor posters, car cards, window posters—were 
administered by OWI throughout the war. Preparations had 
to be made to handle these jobs. 

i The Council recommended to the President that a focal point 
for government information programs be set up within the 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. The suggestion 
was accepted. 

The Council took over administration of the radio network 
allocation plan, the outdoor, car card and window poster pools. 

The post-war plan called for creation of a Public Advisory 
Committee, drawn from all segments of our national life, to 
help the Council select non-government programs which were 
in the public interest. The Council proceeded to recruit such 
a committee. 

Between V-J Day and the end of the year the post-war pro¬ 
gram began to take shape. All sponsoring groups agreed to con¬ 
tinue their financial support of the organization, which now 
became The Advertising Council. 

A revised network allocation plan, scaled down from the 
wartime pattern, was submitted to network advertisers through¬ 
out the country. By year’s end more than 90 per cent of those 
who had participated in wartime allocations agreed to carry 
on their public service in peacetime. This represented about 85 
percent of audience coverage of all programs broadcast over 
national networks. 
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The outdoor advertising industry agreed to continue its pool 
for public service messages, amounting to about three thous 
and twenty-four-sheet posters per month. 

The transportation advertising industry renewed its com¬ 
mitments, amounting to about 60,000 car cards per month. The 
window display industry likewise agreed to carry on, offering 
about 40,000 window posters per month. 

Before the end of 1945 the Council was handling a group of 
important government campaigns which were carry-overs from 
the war: bonds, anti-inflation, veterans’ problems, etc. New cam¬ 
paigns were taken on at the request of government as well as 
non government agencies. The transition from war to peace 
was well under way. 

RESULTS 

1. The program successfully mobilized advertising as a major 
vehicle for conveying information to the public. An estimated 
$200,000,000 worth of advertising space and time was contrib¬ 
uted by American business, to swell the total since Pearl Har¬ 
bor to more than one billion dollars. 

2. Guided business in helping war leaders attain the objec¬ 
tives set for major home-front campaigns. 

Top government officials emphasized repeatedly the statement 
made by President Roosevelt in a letter he wrote the Council 
on December 7, 1944: “The voluntary contribution made by 
advertising men and women under the Council’s leadership 
has been of notable assistance to the government’s wartime in¬ 
formation programs . . . This large-scale aid from American 
Business has helped keep our people informed of the need to 
buy war bonds, prevent inflation, donate blood and otherwise 
play their part in the war/’ 

3. Helped create a wartime information mechanism which 
enabled the nation to fight through its first global war with a 
minimum of compulsion. 

4. Created a better understanding in high government circles 
of what advertising is and how it works. 
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5. Won increased prestige for advertising and for business 
as a whole. 

6. Achieved increased acceptance for its doctrine that public 
service advertising is the best type of public relations adver¬ 
tising. 

7. Sketched a blueprint which enabled business to demon¬ 
strate a continuing sense of social responsibility. 

All services rendered by The Advertising Council to govern¬ 
ment as well as non-government “clients” are performed with¬ 
out charge. The Council operated during 1945 on a budget of 
$175,000, contributed by the various sponsoring groups. A 
small paid staff is maintained in New York and Washington. 
The bulk of the effort is performed by volunteers. 
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Chapter Two 

ALLIED LIQUOR INDUSTRIES 


TTAVING once paid the penalty of abusing public toler- 
JTm ance °f anti-social conditions, the liquor industry is 
conscious of the necessity for avoiding the recurrence of such 
abuses. As manufacturer of a product which only by delicate 
handling avoids becoming a social menace, the industry knows 
that Prohibition will return if a majority of people come to 
believe that liquor is detrimental to society. 

In such a situation, it is too late and too little to attempt to 
set right damage done directly or indirectly by alcoholic bev¬ 
erages. It is necessary to prevent abuses that attract public 
disapproval—to make certain that wherever it is available for 
inspection, liquor is on its best behavior. 

For this reason, the efforts of the liquor industiy to achieve 
favorable public opinion is a preventive program. Instead of 
argument or propaganda, self-policing is employed; criticism 
is avoided and there is no need to shout it down. 

The point at which liquor meets the trial of public opinion 
is the retail outlet, in most cases. While the public drunk, the 
wife-beating alcoholic, and the drunken driver are equally 
damaging, it is the tavern and package-liquor store which, by 
control of their sales, can provide an acceptable or an ugly 
view to inspection. It is primarily on the retail outlet, then, 
that the liquor industry concentrated in protecting its public 
good will. 

In a less intensive way, all industries which have retail out¬ 
lets depend upon them for their most direct impression upon 
the public. Good relations at the selling level are alivays vital. 

Allied Liquor Industries is a nation-wide, industry-wide pub¬ 
lic relations organization for the liquor industry whose activ¬ 
ities are supported by more than five hundred individual dis- 
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tillers, wholesalers, rectifiers, importers, and whiskey brokers 
throughout the nation. (It is now merged in the new Licensed 
Beverage Industries, with the same objectives.) 

While the broad program of objectives of Allied Liquor In¬ 
dustries includes all phases of public relations activities in order 
to merit, assure, and safeguard favorable public opinion for the 
liquor industry, this phase, known as Allied’s “Stitch-in-Time” 
program, confines itself to only one phase of the public relations 
activity. 

OBJECTIVES 

Recognizing that the tavern or bar is that element of the 
industry which comes into daily contact with the general public 
and consequently is the “show window” of the liquor industry, 
Allied Liquor Industries created and designed a program which 
had as its principal objectives, the following: 

1. To make tavern and bar owners cognizant of their social 
responsibilities in the conduct of their businesses. 

2. To get the tavern or bar operators in their respective com¬ 
munities to self-regulate or self-police their own industry in 
order to eliminate undesirable practices and conditions within 
the industry at the retail level. 

3. To get tavern or bar operators to pledge themselves to op¬ 
erate their places of business in strict compliance with all laws 
and regulations governing the industry, with special emphasis 
on the laws pertaining to the sale of alcoholic beverages to per¬ 
sons under legal age and to intoxicated and undesirable persons. 

4. To secure sponsorship of a series of newspaper advertise¬ 
ments in the local newspaper, paid for cooperatively by the 
tavern or bar owners themselves, to bring to the attention of 
the public the operating principles to which the operators had 
pledged themselves and at the same time to solicit the coopera¬ 
tion of parents, juveniles, and the public generally in observing 
the regulations governing the sale of alcoholic beverages. 
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5. To acquaint the public with the industry's self-regulatory 
program through news stories in the newspapers of the re¬ 
spective local communities. 

While sales to minors, and other undesirable practices are 
engaged in by only a minority of the tavern and bar operators 
in a community, the actions of this minority create public re¬ 
sentment and bring discredit upon not only those who engage 
in such practices but upon the entire industry within the com¬ 
munity. This resentment if allowed to grow and coupled with 
the energetic efforts of professional prohibitionists places the 
industry in jeopardy of being voted out of business. Therefore, 
the job is two-fold, namely; (a) to curb the practices of the 
minority either by direct appeal or by indirection in focusing 
public attention upon them and thus bringing public pressure 
to the point of eliminating such practices, and (b) to inform 
the public that the majority of the tavern and bar operators are 
respectable citizens who are making a sincere effort to operate 
their places in a clean, decent, and orderly manner in strict 
observance of all laws, and maintain and improve the good will 
of the public toward the liquor industry, especially at the re¬ 
tail level. 

Realizing that with limited budget and personnel the pro¬ 
gram could not be extended to every one of the forty-five 
legally wet states in the nation during the year, and thus being 
unable to undertake a thorough job covering every community 
in one or several states, the intent of the “Stitch-in-Time” pro¬ 
gram was to get it into operation in a reasonable number of 
communities in as many states as possible so as to give it a 
nation-wide aspect. On such a basis the program would to some 
extent gain momentum of its own accord and thus would facil¬ 
itate its expansion in the following year. 

METHODS 

The total appropriation allocated for carrying out the pro¬ 
gram during the first year was $20,000, which was to include 
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the salary of the person conducting the program, traveling ex¬ 
penses, cost of preparation of newspaper advertisements, and 
other expenses incidental to the project. The budget did not 
include the cost of space in newspapers where the program 
was to be placed in operation. The advertisements were de¬ 
signed to be paid for cooperatively by tavern and bar operators 
in the various areas. 

The actual amount of money expended on the program was 
$20,003.50. 

The following steps were taken to obtain the program ob¬ 
jective: 

1. Meetings were set up with tavern groups in the various 
areas. Where an organization of tavern and bar operators ex¬ 
isted, the meetings were arranged through officers of the organ¬ 
ization. Where no organizations were in operation, the meetings 
were arranged through the cooperation of wholesalers, or the 
local newspaper, or both. The steps followed in getting the 
operators to the meetings, included the mailing of letters, con¬ 
tacting tavern operators by wholesalers' salesmen, and last- 
minute follow-up contacts by telephone. 

2. Contacting of public officials in the area, including the 
mayor, chief of police, city attorney, juvenile and county judges, 
sheriff, district attorney, county liquor administrator, etc., to 
acquaint them with the purpose of the program and to invite 
them not only as observers but as participants in the meeting. 

3. Contacting the publisher, city editor and advertising man¬ 
ager of the newspaper to: (a) get background on industry 
conditions in the community; (b) explain our program of self¬ 
regulation and community relations; (c) invite them to the 
meeting. 

4. Contacting community leaders, including bankers, heads 
of civic organizations, labor leaders, religious leaders, head of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and others to discuss with them 
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industry conditions in the community and to invite them to the 
meeting. 

. 5. Conducting the meeting to: (a) discuss with the tavern 
and bar operators their relationship to the industry and the 
importance of their being cognizant of their social responsibili¬ 
ties in the conduct of their business; (b) urge them to have 
within their own ranks an active self-regulation or self-policing 
committee which would act as a watchdog of the industry and 
call on operators who persisted in undesirable practices in an 
effort to get them to elevate the standard of operation of their 
individual businesses; (c) stress the importance of the tavern 
owners’ pledging themselves to operate their businesses in ac¬ 
cordance with a five-point set of principles; (d) solicit sponsor¬ 
ship of a series of newspaper advertisements to be published 
in the local newspaper at the expense of the tavern and bar 
owners; (e) appoint a committee to handle details of the pro¬ 
gram which included meeting with public officials to eliminate 
from the list of sponsors any operators who were consistent 
violators of any of tlie laws governing the industry, thereby 
focusing public attention upon the undesirable operators at the 
time the advertisements were published; (f) call upon the 
public officials and community leaders at the meeting for an 
expression of their views of the proposed program and for any 
other message that they felt they wanted to deliver to the op¬ 
erators. 

6. Follow-up contact with newspaper to: (a) release story on 
meeting to city editor and give him any information relative 
to the program that he wanted; (b) visit with publisher and 
get his reactions and also assure him that our organization 
would be available for any follow-up work that he deemed 
advisable at any time, in order to merit and safeguard favorable 
public opinion for the industry; (c) work out final details 
with newspaper advertising manager and turn over to him sets 
of proofs and mats of the advertisements. In addition, arrange¬ 
ments were made to supply a reprint of each advertisement to 
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each of the sponsors together with a letter urging the operator 
to post the reprint in a prominent place in his business estab¬ 
lishment to keep the message continuously before the segment, 
of the population which patronizes the tavern and bar industry. 

7. Meeting with the officers of the tavern and bar organiza¬ 
tions and with the advertising and self-regulation committee 
to complete all details and arrangements of the program. 
This group was furnished with sufficient copies of a placard 
which were to be distributed to tavern and bar operators for 
them to post in backbars and doors and windows of their estab¬ 
lishments to inform the public that the establishment did not 
want to serve alcoholic beverages to persons under legal age. 
This was not only intended to inform persons under legal age 
that they were not welcome in an establishment serving alco¬ 
holic beverages but had the further intention, from a public 
relations viewpoint, of telling the general public that the 
operator of the establishment was sincere in his efforts to keep 
minors out. 


RESULTS 

The program from its very inception, because of its nature, 
presented a somewhat unique and rather difficult problem be¬ 
cause it was impossible to inaugurate the campaign on a nation¬ 
wide basis in a manner similar to that used by other industries. 
The reasons for this are: 

1. Three states of the nation are legally dry. 

2. Of the forty-five wet states, many of them have dry coun¬ 
ties, dry cities or other dry areas right down to individual 
townships. 

3. Some communities prohibit sale of liquor but permit sale 
of beer and light wines. 

4. Laws and regulations governing sale of alcoholic beverages 
vary with every state, and within the respective states they vary 
from county to county, city to city and even township to town¬ 
ship. 
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5. It was necessary to take into consideration these various 
circumstances, conditions, laws and regulations to the point of 
.presenting the program to the respective communities on an 
individualized basis. 

In its first year of operation the program was inaugurated in 
sixteen states. As supporting evidence of typical reactions to 
the program and of the broad scope of its operations within a 
limited time, these results are cited: 

1. Numerous advertisements were placed in a great many 
newspapers by local retailer groups. 

2. A large number of news stories were published as a result 
of presenting the program at the meetings of tavern and bar 
owners. 

3. Many newspapers expressed favorable reaction to the pro¬ 
gram in editorials. 

4. A large volume of letters from public officials expressing 
their reaction to the program was received. 

5. An impartial public reaction survey of the “Sales To 
Minors Advertising Program” made in Crawford county, Wis¬ 
consin, following publication of the entire series of six adver¬ 
tisements in the five newspapers of that county showed marked 
progress in attaining public good will. 

In addition to the objectives attained as supported by the 
above effects, the following tangible results were obtained: 

1. The industry’s efforts to self-regulate its own business 
were brought to the attention of leading and influential citi¬ 
zens in many communities. Personal interviews revealed that 
these persons were very favorably impressed with the industry’s 
efforts to eliminate undesirable practices and conditions and 
to get the tavern and bar element of the industry to conduct 
their businesses in a manner that would bring credit on the 
industry and create favorable opinion for it. 

2. Active self-regulation committees were put into operation 
to act as industry self-policing units to maintain the operation 
of the tavern and bar establishments on a high plane. 
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3. While not included in the principal objectives of the pro¬ 
gram, it developed that a number of newspapers whose policy 
did not permit acceptance of liquor advertising in the columns 
of their newspapers agreed to publish these advertisements on 
the basis that it was a program intended for the betterment of 
their community. 
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Chapter Three 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SMALL LOAN 
COMPANIES 


A N ENTERPRISE whose very existence is controversial— 
Ym, such as liquor and higher-interest loans—must proceed 
with extreme caution in influencing public opinion to accept 
it. Direct propaganda or promotional publicity can readily 
provide fuel for critics. Outspoken claims that small loan com¬ 
panies have a right to operate and that public demand justi¬ 
fies their type of business would probably arouse considerable 
opposition and lead to a showdoxon in legislative chambers, 
possibly resulting in restrictive laws. 

Accordingly, the public relations efforts of the small loan 
companies are indirect. They aim to spread favorable word- 
of-mouth comment, and start with the firms' own employees— 
a most important group in any enterprise, for the opinions 
they hold are passed along with unusual emphasis and ac¬ 
cepted with more than ordinary reliance. By stimulating sub¬ 
dued, unobtrusive comment a long-term program of favorable 
propaganda is possible. By constantly observing the state of 
opinion, the companies are able to gauge their effectiveness 
and to chart new efforts or make changes in policy to meet 
specific needs. 

Here public relations acts as much as an interpreter of 
public opinion as an influencer. When it detects an unfavor¬ 
able public feeling it is able to advocate a change in the 
methods of operation, thereby enabling public opinion to 
have its effect. 

Unobtrusive and cautious approaches to public opinion and 
feeling that opinion's pulse as a means of determining one's 
own health, and what to do to cure “ills,” are advisable for 
almost all enterprises. The techniques of the A.A.S.L.C. are 
gui deposts. 
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OBJECTIVES 

The American Association of Small Loan Companies, after 
mature consideration in previous years, adopted a public re¬ 
lations program for 1945, upon recommendation of its Public 
Relations Committee. The Public Relations Committee was 
comprised of eight men, representing officers or public relations 
personnel of outstanding large and small operators in the small 
loan business, with representatives from Illinois, California, 
Missouri, Massachusetts, Kentucky, Oregon, Indiana, and in¬ 
cluded the Executive Vice President at the Washington head¬ 
quarters of the Association. The stated objectives of the public 
relations program were: 

1. To insure the continuous profitable operation of the legal 
small loan business of America under increasingly favorable 
conditions and to give operating effect to the Association ob¬ 
jectives. 

2. To determine and achieve the long range social objectives 
of the small loan business. 

3. To utilize the talents and counsel of leading public re¬ 
lations executives of member organizations in developing and 
executing activities for the good of the business in general. 

4. To determine current public opinion regarding the small 
loan business. 

5. To encourage changes in operating policies that are in 
conflict with the public interest. 

6. To formulate and execute an educational program with 
definite direction to acquaint the public within and outside of 
the business with the facts regarding the small loan business. 

7. To suggest, harmonize and correlate public relations activ¬ 
ities of member organizations, specifically State associations. 

8. To expand the influence and recognition of small loan 
people in their respective communities. 

9. To answer every unjust attack against the small loan 
business. 
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10. To cooperate effectively with agencies of government, 
education, industry and science; and with recognized and ap¬ 
proved organizations devoted to improvement of the general 
public welfare. 

These objectives were intended to comprise a long-range 
public relations program, and it was recognized that some of 
the stated objectives would not be fully accomplished in any 
one year but would extend over a period of succeeding years. 
The immediate objectives for 1945 were to initiate the program 
and to advance such segments as could be accomplished during 
the year. Therefore, primary emphasis during the year was 
placed upon Objectives numbers 3, 6, 7, and 8, while at the 
same time carrying forward all of the other stated objectives. 

METHODS 

“Public Relations in Action” Series. The Public Relations 
Committee considered a course of employee education of pri¬ 
mary importance in the business. Accordingly it executed a 
large portion of Objective No. 6 during 1945; namely, to form¬ 
ulate and execute an educational program to acquaint the 
public within the business with the facts regarding the small 
loan business. A series of educational pamphlets entitled “Pub¬ 
lic Relations in Action” was formulated. This is a series of 
pamphlets bearing the general title, “Public Relations in Ac¬ 
tion,” but each with its own appropriate sub-title, directed to 
the employees of small loan companies. The first five of this 
series, under the following captions, were published and dis¬ 
tributed prior to the end of 1945: 

No. 1, “Introduction—and Some Historical Information 
about Lending” 

No. 2, “The Uniform Small Loan Law Affords Protection 
for Borrowers with Reasonable Profit to Lenders” 

No. 3, “Small Loans Usually Cost the Borrower a Higher 
Per Cent Rate than Large Loans” 
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No. 4, “Every Person in the Small Loan Business Is a Public 
Relations Representative” 

No. 5, “If We Treat the Other Fellow the Way We Want 
to be Treated—We Shall Have Good Public Relations, Better 
Business and Better Jobs.” 

More than 10,000 copies of each pamphlet were put in the 
hands of employees by member companies, most of the copies 
being sent to the homes of the employees so that their families 
might share them. While the pamphlets were written at the 
Washington headquarters, they were submitted to the members 
of the Public Relations Committee for criticism and revision. 
Each pamphlet received the formal approval of the Executive 
Committee before it was placed in print. The plan of distri¬ 
bution contemplates a new pamphlet at intervals of approxi¬ 
mately two months in order to renew interest of the employees 
in public relations affairs at rather frequent intervals, but at 
times sufficiently separated to allow for adequate discussion of 
the ideas presented by the preceding pamphlet. 

The pamphlets are printed and distributed to the member 
associations and member companies of the American Associa¬ 
tion at the expense of the American Association. The actual 
distribution to the individual recipients, however, is made by 
the member companies or affiliated associations at their own ex¬ 
pense; hence the expense allocated for the publication of these 
educational pamphlets involves only printing costs and the ex¬ 
penses incident to the holding of the meetings of the Public 
Relations Committee. 

Conference with State Association Representatives. Prepa¬ 
ration of a Public Relations Manual and conference of State 
association representatives to suggest, harmonize and correlate 
public relations activities of member organizations, specifically 
State associations, came next. The Public Relations Committee 
developed a plan for the promotion of public relations through 
member State associations. This activity consisted of: 
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(a) Preparation of a manual on public relations for the 
information, advice and guidance of member associations. 
The manual includes a working chart clearly illustrating 
the interrelationship of the American Association and the 
various State associations. It also contains information on 
the following subjects: Setting Up the Public Relations 
Organization, Press and Radio Relations, Social Relations, 
Civic Relations, Trade Relations, Relations with Super¬ 
visory Officials, Ethics and Trade Practices, Employee Re¬ 
lations, Relations with Libraries and Educational Institu¬ 
tions, Relations of the American Association and the State 
Associations with Licensees, Association Bulletins and 
other Publications, Features Developed by State Associa¬ 
tions, and How to Plan and Hold Small Loan Conventions. 
Every effort was made to enlist the help and cooperation 
of the best experts in operating member companies and in 
the member State associations in the preparation of this 
manual, so that it would be truly representative of the 
best thought in the business. 

(b) Meeting of State association representatives. All 
State associate members were asked to send representatives 
to a conference on public relations, called by the American 
Association and held in Chicago. Each State association was 
urged to send the man it thought most capable of repre¬ 
senting it at such a conference, and substantially all of the 
member States were represented at the Public Relations 
Conference held in Chicago on June 5 and 6, 1945. A copy 
of the manual was distributed to each delegate in advance 
of the meeting. A discussion leader previously chosen 
opened the discussion on each subject. After the opening 
remarks, discussion from the floor was unlimited. Dele¬ 
gates and the States they represented were identified by 
large printed placards bearing the name and State of the 
participants, clearly readable from one end of the discus¬ 
sion table to the other, which added much to the freedom 
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of discussion. All of the delegates took part in the discus¬ 
sions. Of course, because of the nature of the subject mat¬ 
ter, some of the manual subjects aroused more interest' 
than others, but not one of them proved to be “dead 
wood.” The conference was designed to stimulate public 
relations action on the part of the member State associa¬ 
tions and it was an unqualified success. 

The work of preparing the manual and arranging for 
the conference was done by the Public Relations Com¬ 
mittee and by the regular staff of four at the American 
Association office. The State associations sustained the ex¬ 
penses of their representatives to the June meeting. A 
small registration fee paid by the delegates largely covered 
incidental expenses; hence the cost to the American Associ¬ 
ation was negligible, involving only the printing and staff 
expense to the conference. 

Bibliography on Consumer Credit. As a part of Objective No. 
6 and of the educational program to acquaint the public out¬ 
side the business with the facts regarding the small loan busi¬ 
ness, a bibliography on consumer credit publications was pub¬ 
lished by the American Association, based on material made 
available to it by the extensive research of one of its members. 
The bibliography now makes available to the public within 
and outside the business a list of all known publications touch¬ 
ing upon the field of consumer credit. More than 10,000 of 
these bibliographies were placed in libraries throughout the 
country. 

“When People Need Money.” In further support of Objective 
No. 6 for the education of the public was the publication of 
the pamphlet entitled “When People Need Money,” which is 
a factual presentation of the character and scope of the small 
loan business. It was widely distributed throughout the coun¬ 
try. ; • n 

Mailing Staffers. The American Association initiated the prac¬ 
tice of printing for member companies a mailing stuffer to be 
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prepared and issued in series. These stuffers are printed and 
distributed to the membership in large quantities at cost. De¬ 
mands for each of the first two exceeded a million copies. 

RESULTS 

Most of the results of a program of this character are intang¬ 
ible and incapable of exact measurement. We are assured, how¬ 
ever, from operators throughout the business that the public 
relations program has had great effectiveness. 

The demand for the public relations pamphlets, “Public 
Relations in Action/' is constantly increasing and members re¬ 
port that employee relationships with the public have greatly 
improved. Letters from employees, from company executives, 
requests for additional sets of their own from new employees 
who have heard of the series from fellow employees, requests 
from returning service personnel, and other reports and re¬ 
quests throughout the country indicate the popularity and effec¬ 
tiveness of this series. The officers and the Executive Committee 
of the American Association are unanimously in favor of con¬ 
tinuation and enlargement of this phase of the public relations 
program. 

A number of member companies have conducted contests 
for the best answers to the questions incorporated at the end of 
each of the public relations pamphlets. Personnel clubs have 
made the pamphlets subjects for discussions at their meetings. 
State associations have requested and obtained additional cop¬ 
ies for operators who are not members of the American Associa¬ 
tion. It is evident that the “Public Relations in Action” series 
has been effective in accomplishing the objective for which it 
was designed. 

The results obtained by the meeting of State association 
representatives have been widespread. A number of the large 
State associations are putting the entire program into effect in 
their States. A State program is designed in accordance with the 
outline made in the public relations manual. The State is 
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organized into regional groupings through which public rela¬ 
tions manuals are distributed, committees are formed and 
groups are assigned to the respective duties outlined for them' 
in the public relations manual. So effective has this program 
become that several sections of the manual are being reproduced 
for use in large numbers by regional groups of State associa¬ 
tions and by other State associations which are not now equip¬ 
ped to go ahead with the complete program. One State which 
felt a lack of good speakers is conducting a public speaking 
course, based upon the one set forth by the association whose 
experience is related under the subject of “Features Developed 
by State Associations.” Perhaps the best evidence of the success 
of the conference of State association representatives is the in¬ 
sistent demand for a repetition of the conference in 1946. The 
exchange of practical ideas and the continuing interest in de¬ 
mands for another such meeting are convincing proof of the 
effectiveness of this method and program. 

The bibliography apprised the libraries that there is an 
abundance of material available to readers on the subject of 
consumer credit. It has been of great assistance to librarians and 
educators, as well as the practical operators in the business, in 
disseminating available printed material for consumer credit 
education. 

The effectiveness of the mailing stuffers is illustrated by the 
many repeat orders received from companies who have used 
them, found them effective and desire to extend their service. 

In summary, the most important features are (1) adoption of 
a definite, long-range public relations program with stated ob¬ 
jectives; (2) effective accomplishment of a number of the ob¬ 
jectives of that public relations program during 1945, primarily 
the program for employee education through the publication 
and distribution of the “Public Relations in Action” series; 

(3) publication of a public relations manual and the develop¬ 
ment of the public relations conference of representatives of 
State associations held in Chicago in June, 1945, with great 
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stimulation of public relations activities in the several States on 
a community or regional basis; (4) publication for public in¬ 
formation of “When People Need Money,” a bibliography on 
consumer credit publications and mailing stuffers, and ( 5 ) 
newly awakened consciousness of the value of public relations 
by member companies operating in the small loan field, as seen 
in the definite commitment to continue a sound public rela¬ 
tions program. 



Chapter Four 

AMERICAN FAT SALVAGE COMMITTEE 


O FTEN an industry or an organization with a problem 
can redeem itself by fostering a cause only indirectly its 
own. The soap and glycerine manufacturers during the war 
faced a sharp curtailment of available fats, due to the heavy 
needs of the armed forces and the decreased normal supply. 

A private campaign of pleading for a larger share of the sup¬ 
ply or of calling in new sources for its own use could have 
been, at best, only moderately successful. 

Instead, the manufacturers took the broader view. The 
interests of the nation demanded that someone sponsor a 
campaign to promote contributions of used kitchen fats. These 
would not only stretch the supply of fat and ease the manu¬ 
facturers' problem, but would augment the military stores. 

By getting behind a patriotic drive, unidentified with any 
commercial interests, the soap and glycerine manufacturers 
multiplied the volume of returns and thereby increased their 
own allotments. 

The campaign, one of the best-planned and most effective 
of wartime public cooperation drives, illustrates how direct 
benefits can accrue from public service. It is not confined to 
wartime, to nation-wide promotions or to any types of busi¬ 
ness; it is a worth-while means for almost everyone. 

This program is unusual in that it presents accurate 
statistical evidence of its effectiveness—not in newspaper clip¬ 
pings or letters received, but in actual returns as measured in 
pounds of waste fat recovered. 

OBJECTIVES 

The 1945 public relations objectives of the government-in¬ 
dustry American Fat Salvage Committee* were substantially 

•The campaign is supported by 92 soap and glycerine producers and 116 renderers. 
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different from those of the first two and a half years of the cam¬ 
paign. 

• It became obvious late in 1944 that the European phase of 
World War II would come to an end sometime in 1945 and 
that, with victory over Germany, the public would tend to feel 
that all war-created programs, such as fat salvage and waste 
paper salvage, were less important and less necessary than when 
we were fighting on two fronts. 

Also and significantly, toward the end of 1944, government 
estimates of the supplies of industrial fats which would be 
available in 1945 forecast a most critical situation which prom¬ 
ised to continue even after the conclusion of the war in the 
Pacific. These gloomy estimates have been more than borne 
out by events. 

Therefore it became necessary for the American Fat Salvage 
Committee to develop a public relations plan which would 
maintain collections of salvaged fats at, or near, peak levels 
even though both phases of the war came to a close during the 
year 1945. To do this, it was desirable to place greater and 
greater emphasis upon the civilian aspects of the program so 
that with the end of the wars in Europe and the Pacific, the 
public might not automatically conclude that there was no 
longer need to pursue the unglamorous and relatively ill-re¬ 
warded task of saving and turning in used household fats. 

METHODS 

During the years 1942-44, the major theme in Fat Salvage 
advertising, information releases, radio announcements, etc., 
had been the military requirement for adequate supplies of 
industrial fats and oils. Among items requiring fats were gun¬ 
powders, explosives, synthetic rubber, protective coatings and 
military medicines. Early in 1945, increasing emphasis was laid 
upon the need for fats and oils to meet civilian as well as mili¬ 
tary needs. Such items as soaps and fertilizers were featured in 
all of the Committee’s material and the military end-products of 
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Fat Salvage were stressed progressively less. In other words, the 
campaign turned, public-relations-wise, from a war-created nec¬ 
essity to a long-term conservation program in which the indi¬ 
vidual American housewife, through her salvage efforts in the 
kitchen, made an important contribution to maintaining one 
aspect of the national economy, with both military and civilian 
values being publicized by the Committee. 

Additionally, it was proposed to the government on January 
26, 1945 that the two-red-ration-point-per-pound bonus for 
used fats which had been in effect since December 13, 1943 be 
increased to three or four points per pound. It was felt that this 
action on the part of the government would reaffirm the need 
to the women of America for continued fat salvage. The de¬ 
cision to increase the point bonus from two to four was put 
into effect on October 1, six and a half weeks after the surrender 
of Japan. Psychologically, this move on the part of the govern¬ 
ment was perfectly timed to recapture the interest of those 
housewives who had abandoned fat salvage because of a feeling 
that they were no longer serving military requirements. 

The total expenditures of the American Fat Salvage Com¬ 
mittee in 1945 were $1,766,009. This was expended as follows: 


Newspaper space & preparation 

$1,402,966 

Cooperative pages 

16,282 

Merchandising materials 

33,797 

Field personnel & expenses 

104,975 

Information department 

167,482 

Miscellaneous 

40,507 


Paid Fat Salvage advertising appeared in every U. S. daily 
newspaper, including the foreign language press (a total of 
1,534), in thirty-two Negro papers and in 2,580 county seat 
weekly newspapers. Also, a list of trade and union publications 
which are read by meat dealers carries a regular, continuing 
advertising schedule. 

\ 
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In addition, the major users of radio among soap and glyc¬ 
erine producers contributed an estimated $1,500,000 in radio 
time and talent during the year. Additional radio promotion 
was also secured through the Office of War Information, the 
War Advertising Council, and such companies as General 
Mills, George A. Hormel Co., and individual radio stations. 

In 1945 the estimated value of national line rates of daily 
and weekly newspaper editorial support was $15,800,990; 88,279 
clippings, each having an estimated value of $178.73, were re¬ 
turned to the Committee.* 

Further, and not computed in the above, 9,541 full-page, or 
thousand-line, cooperative advertisements paid for by local 
sponsors, or donated by newspaper publishers, appeared in the 
daily and weekly press. 

Corporate and voluntary chains of retail stores and many in¬ 
dependent meat dealers included Fat Salvage drop-in advertise¬ 
ments in their own advertising copy. 

Department stores, local manufacturers, public utilities, etc., 
have featured Fat Salvage in window displays, on billboards, 
as bill stuffers and in many other ways. 

During the year, three distributions of retail store display 
materials were made through Tenderers, chain organizations 
and the regional and State offices of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Surveys indicate that distribution and showings of 
these displays were 85 per cent complete. 

The American Fat Salvage Committee maintains a seven- 
man field staff with a full-time employee assigned to each of the 
five regional offices of the Department of Agriculture. The 
director and associate director act as roving trouble-shooters. 
The function of the Committee’s field men is to make certain 
that the retail collection system operates efficiently and to work 
with local groups, newspaper editors and others in the promo¬ 
tion of fat salvage on a “right-around-home” basis. 

•This practice of measuring unpaid-for editorial and news space in terms of advertising-space 
values is not accepted among most professional public relations people today. The values are 
not ^comparable and this measuring technique implies the space is acquired in lieu of paid 
space, upon which publications depend for their income. 
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In March 1943 the Committee set up a full-staffed Informa¬ 
tion Department to supply editors with the kinds of material 
they would use to stimulate the salvaging of used fats locally/ 

The success of this activity was due largely to the fact that 
from the start, the Fat Salvage Campaign was approached as a 
public relations problem. All the available techniques of ad¬ 
vertising, sales promotion and publicity have been employed 
and combined in the program. The campaign was created to 
convey information to the public that would tend to induce 
the individual to act (i.e. to save and turn in used household 
fats in the public interest). Yet the question the sponsors con¬ 
sidered was not, “How do we make this immediate activity 
effective?” but “How can we achieve the maximum over-all 
effect?” That basic policy brought about a number of results 
which make for a cohesive, comprehensive, coordinated opera¬ 
tion with the objective of creating a dynamic impression upon 
the public that would lead to favorable and rapid action with 
long-term good will and lasting enthusiasm. In this public re¬ 
lations approach the high-lights are: 

1. Media were provided with continuity, editorial features, 
cartoons, pictures, graphs, news stories that tell a consistent 
story. The whole fat salvage operation is so tightly coordinated 
that any slight shift in emphasis is immediately reflected in 
every form of information. 

2. Specialization to achieve maximum audiences was the aim 
in the preparation of features for dailies, weeklies, farm publica¬ 
tions, women’s pages, “slick” magazines, employee publications, 
trade journals, display and point of sales advertising, etc. 

3. Departmentalization, consistent with standard newspaper 
policy, governed the preparation of Fat Salvage features, slanted 
to encourage the housewife to keep saving and turning in her 
used cooking fat. This included featured news treatments, sport 
columns, weather boxes, women’s page features, comic strips, 
cartoons, pictures, science columns, even “hitch-hike ads” for 
merchants to drop into their own advertising. 
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paid for by local sponsors or donated by newspaper publishers 
and appeared in the daily and weekly press. 

6. Clipping returns and other data were used to check on 
the popularity of current releases and as a yardstick for the 
planning of advertising copy and publicity features. The Fat 
Salvage Committee maintains an alphabetical file, by States, 
of all daily and weekly newspapers, which shows continuously 
and currently the usage and readership of material. 

7. Trade channels already organized and in existence were 
used, rather than loosely coordinated and uncontrollable vol¬ 
unteer agencies or groups. To accomplish this, Fat Salvage 
was made a merchandising service in reverse. Every meat dealer 
became a collection station and the thrifty housewife has only 
to turn in her used fats to her regular dealer who pays her and 
turns it over to a Tenderer who is a regular caller. The Tenderer, 
after refining, puts the fat on the open market. In outlying 
sections where there is no regular Tenderer collecting from re¬ 
tailers, Railway Express collects used fat in special containers 
and ships it to the nearest Tenderer. 

The campaign has demonstrated that advertising effectiveness 
has been increased by news feature and editorial support, but 
that news and editorial material alone lack the decisive "punch” 
to induce immediate and effective action of this type. Sales 
promotion and point-of-sale advertising and display also are 
not completely effective unless backed and explained by trade 
and secular newspaper publicity. 

In short, it seems proved in this case that education, infor¬ 
mation and inspiration are effective at the feature news and 
editorial level, while the "sell,” the incitement to immediate 
and effective action, is the result of direct advertising and sales 
promotion. 

Coordination of theme in all copy and sales presentation, 
therefore, has been an essential ingredient in the success of the 
program. 
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RESULTS 

In the forty-one-month period, August 1942 through Decem¬ 
ber 1945, 601,000,000 pounds of reclaimed fats were salvaged. 
Of this amount, 425,000,000 pounds (71 per cent of the total) 
were turned in by civilians, 176,000,000 pounds were recovered 
by the armed services. 

Fat Salvage has been responsible for a little more than 10 per 
cent of total U. S. production of inedible tallow and greases 
and has represented a most important continuing source of 
supply. Dr. Dennis A. Fitzgerald of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture recently pointed out that in 1945 Fat Salvage repre¬ 
sented 13 per cent of the total amount of fats and oils allocated 
for civilian soap-making and said that if it had not been for 
salvaged fats, civilians would either have had that much less 
soap, or it would have been necessary to divert some part of 
our inadequate supplies of edible fats to the manufacture of 
soaps. 

Total collections of salvaged fats in 1945 were 177,000,000 
pounds; 143,000,000, or 81 per cent, were turned in by civilians, 
34,000,000 by the armed services. Monthly civilian totals follow: 


January 

15,050,000 

lbs. 

February 

14,073,000 

lbs 

March 

17,332,000 

lbs. 

April 

15,307,000 

lbs. 

May 

13,533,000 

lbs. 

June 

11,498,000 

lbs. 

July 

10,049,000 

lbs. 

August 

9,380,000 

lbs. 

September 

8,011,000 

lbs. 

October. 

. 10,735,000 

lbs. 

November 

9,347,000 

lbs. 

December 

8,577,000 

lbs. 


It will be observed that there was a decided drop in civilian 
poundage after the end of the European war and a still further 
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decline after the end of the Japanese war. This trend was re¬ 
versed in October when the four-red-point-per-pound ruling 
became effective. However, point rationing of meats and fat; 
and oils came to an end November 24 and another drop oc¬ 
curred in December. 

The American Fat Salvage Committee was charged with 
maintaining a high level of collections during a change-over 
from war to a peacetime economy. All other salvage programs 
promptly eased up with the end of the shooting, while the 
Committee’s problems had really just entered a new phase. 

With the end of fat rationing, a new appeal to the house¬ 
wife’s self-interest was developed and put into immediate effect. 
It was “Turn In Used Fats to Help Prevent Soap Shortages.” 
Results have been spectacular and collections are currently at 
the highest levels since April, 1945. Civilians alone are cur¬ 
rently turning in fats at the rate of 14,500,000 pounds per 
month. The armed services are salvaging approximately 2,000,- 
000 more. 
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Chapter Five 

AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 

T EMPORARY shortages can mean long-term loss of mar¬ 
ket, token competitive products have an opportunity to 
fill the need . Since it is one of industry's prime laws that re¬ 
quirements always be met in order to keep competitors from 
making inroads, inability to meet demands due to wars, 
strikes or other uncontrollable conditions calls for intensive 
protective action. 

Such a situation has been facing the meat industry since 
1942. Efforts of many years to increase the amount of meat in 
the average American's diet were threatened by enforced cur¬ 
tailments and rationing. Vegetables and cereals were used 
increasingly as substitutes. Unless measures were taken, there 
was every likelihood that the ainount of meat in the diet 
would stay low when supplies returned to normal. 

Educating the public to the benefits of meat and to means 
of continuing to make meat the staple of the diet, through use 
of less popular cuts, became the major project of the American 
Meat Institute . Part of the task was performed for it by 
human nature—the inability to get steaks made millions steak¬ 
conscious. A people forced to eat cereals and vegetables 
dreamed of the day when they could replace these items with 
good old chops and roasts . But the educational efforts were 
important and directed the people's thinking . 

By designing its program to help the public understand the 
need for meat rationing and the means of adjusting to it, the 
Institute performed an important service for the nation and 
built goodwill for itself. 

OBJECTIVES 

The American Meat Institute is the trade, research and 
educational organization of the American meat industry. It is 
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composed of approximately 500 companies operating through¬ 
out the United States. It is charged with conducting the rela¬ 
tions of the meat packing industry with the general public" 
and improving appreciation of the value of the industry’s prod¬ 
ucts. It speaks for the industry on matters concerning it and its 
products. 

The meat industry, as represented by the Institute, probably 
touches more people more vitally than any single industry in 
the United States. It buys meat animals grown on the country’s 
5,000,000 farms and ranches and provides the country’s farmers 
and livestock raisers with their principal source of cash income 
— 27 cents of every dollar received by the farmer during 1945 
being derived from the sale of meat animals. It sells food es¬ 
sential for the good nutrition, morale, general well-being and 
eating satisfaction of 135,000,000 consumers. 

In view of the vast number of people the industry serves, its 
relationship with the public through the American Meat Insti¬ 
tute has many facets. 

During the war year of 1945, basic objectives of the Institute 
in its general relations with the public, its publicity and its 
advertising were to: 

1. Explain where meat was going and why consumer ration¬ 
ing was necessary in wartime. 

2. Broaden the housewife’s knowledge of meat—cuts, selec¬ 
tion, preparation and cookery—and how to make ration points 
go further more palatably: in times of shortages to rationalize 
to the consumer the reasons for these shortages. 

3. Make sure that the meat industry achieved credit in the 
public mind for its contribution to the war effort. 

4. Insure the meat industry against the future by creating 
a favorable public attitude toward its service to the public and 
the merits of its products. 

5. Retain the competitive position of meat among all foods. 

6. Inform the public of the nutritional value of meat. 
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The continuous, day-in and day-out effort in 1945—and be¬ 
fore and since—was to acquaint all segments of the public with 
filets about the industry, its operations, the products it buys or 
sells and the services it performs, so that no problem confront¬ 
ing the industry would be complicated by suspicion arising 
from misunderstanding or enmity born of ignorance. To put 
it in another way, the effort was to obtain constructive results 
rather than undesirable consequences for the industry: a public 
with adequate information about an industry—any industry— 
and all of its activities and operations is a sympathetic and un¬ 
derstanding public. 

METHODS 

In the execution of the Institute’s objectives: 

1. A considerable staff of writers and home economists was 
continuously employed in the preparation of material and il¬ 
lustrations for food pages of daily newspapers, home economics 
publications, farm papers, retail trade papers, home-maker’s 
hours on radio stations, and other media directly reaching 
masses of people. This material was carefully written, authen¬ 
ticated in the matter of recipes, and illustrative material was pre¬ 
pared by some of the best photographic artists in the country. 
Meat during the war was a topic of principal conversation and 
thought by consumers and hence the task was considerably sim¬ 
plified. Meat was news. AMI material of various descriptions 
undoubtedly helped make it news. 

2. Advertisements containing messages dealing with the re¬ 
sults of the latest scientific research continuously were inserted 
on regular schedules in a very large number of journals of the 
medical and related fields; the idea being to accelerate the dis¬ 
semination of newly developed facts and to bring these to the 
attention of physicians and others having a profound influence 
on the eating habits of the nation. 

3. Advertisements dealing with the place of meat in the diet; 
ways of preparing lesser-known meats and information about 
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RECIPE CLIPSHEETS ARE HIGHLY EFFECTIVE MEANS OF 
STIMULATING INTEREST IN FOOD PRODUCTS. THEY 
ARE READILY ACCEPTED BY EDITORS. 


meat generally and supplies thereof with reasons therefor con¬ 
tinuously were inserted on regular schedules in weekly and 
monthly magazines with national circulation, as well as in 
600 daily newspapers. Even during periods of scarcity, meat 
was kept in the public mind. The idea was to keep meat in 
people’s minds even when we could not keep as much as the 
industry would have liked in their stomachs. 

4. Informative advertisements were inserted in a considerable 
number of farm papers to keep the agricultural community ad¬ 
vised as to the services performed for and in the interest of 
producers of livestock. 

5. Advertisements were inserted on a regular schedule in 
home economics and similar publications for the purpose of 
continuously reminding teachers and advanced students of basic 
facts regarding the nutritional value of meat and ways to pre¬ 
pare it so as to bring out the best of its qualities. 
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Ham 'n biscuits make the dandies*, most delicious shortcake ever tasted—and send us of! on a 
series of ideas for other leftovet meat meals. Try these giant-aired biscuits, made tender and rich 
with pure lard Fill with sliced veal, beef or pork, or with fries!ed dried beef, crisp bacon, or 
fried salt pork slices, and top gcneroualy with old-fashioned milk gravy 
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most authorities on matters of nutrition. Two advertising agen¬ 
cies were involved in the preparation of advertising material. 
Much of it was based on various types of research—scientific, 
market and consumer. 

7. The messages in the printed word addressed to consum¬ 
ers were projected also over the air to a very considerable 
number of people listening to radio broadcasts sponsored by 
the Institute. 

8. Information similar to much of that described was spread 
by personal contacts by staff members with individuals and 
groups in a position further to expand the circulation of cur¬ 
rently informative and interesting facts and ideas about meat. 
Among these were editors, writers, radio broadcasters, leaders 
in the retail field and people in other industries, such as utility 
companies supplying gas and electricity for cooking. 

9. Aside from keeping large numbers of people acquainted 
with nutritional facts about meat, ways of cooking it, etc., it 
became necessary to keep the general public fully informed on 
all aspects of the meat business—supplies of meat available, 
why supplies were not available, what was happening to the 
enormous wartime production of meat, profits in the industry, 
activities of meat industry management, and a host of related 
subjects. Such matters were the subject of many publicity 
statements which were widely carried in daily newspapers, 
special dispatches and on press association wires. 

RESULTS 

The industry emerged from 1945 with the general public hav¬ 
ing a good—or at least, better—understanding of the industry 
and 

1. How it had conducted itself. 

2. Why it did the things it did in wartime and how it did 
them. 

3. Improved appreciation on the part of the public for 
meat in the diet. 
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4. An understanding that, while there may be alternates, no 
other food is a real substitute for meat. 

5. That the industry strove to operate effectively and efficient¬ 
ly under extremely difficult wartime conditions and restrictions. 

6. That it performed commendably, in cooperation with mil¬ 
itary supply officers, in getting meat-fresh, frozen and canned 
—in good condition to fighting Americans and their allies scat¬ 
tered about the four corners of the world. 

For its efforts in supplying meat for war purposes and for 
keeping the consumer continuously advised regarding ration¬ 
ing, its necessity in wartime and how to make it work to the 
best advantage of all, the Institute received commendatory let¬ 
ters from various government officials, such as Chester Bowles, 
former Administrator of the Office of Price Administration. 

Two outstanding general over-all results were achieved. They 
were: 

1. American consumers emerged from the war with a greatly 
improved appreciation of and desire for meat. In spite of 
the enormous production of meat in 1945 and the tremendous 
quantities available for consumer uses, there was insufficient 
meat to supply the demands of consumers. This demand con¬ 
tinues; a circumstance that is gratifying to the meat industry 
and promising for the future, inasmuch as people largely eat 
by habit. 

2. The public was inconvenienced and often irked by inad¬ 
equate supplies of meat, restrictions and rationing. The situa¬ 
tion was one which readily could have brought accusations, 
even though unjustified, against the industry. These did not 
occur. On the contrary, the industry was widely and universally 
commended for its war efforts, its conduct and the efficiency 
it displayed in simultaneously serving civilian consumers and 
the armed forces under trying conditions. It was recognized by 
the public that these conditions were not of the industry’s mak¬ 
ing, and thus good public relations with the general public were 
maintained and improved; circumstances which should be bene¬ 
ficial for years to come. 
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AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC. 


HE customer is always right” is an excellent slogan 
Jj in most businesses, and a proven public relations tru¬ 
ism. However, in some cases following this policy can be too 
expensive, and another solution is necessaiy to retain customer 
goodwill. 

The transportation industries for years have paid a high 
price for the negligence and errors of shippers who fail to 
pack their merchandise properly. Damage in transit leads to 
claims by the shippers, and it is frequently difficult to refuse 
a claim for which the shipper is to blame without antagonizing 
him. Wartime pressures increased the seriousness of these 
questionable claims to the point where the nation's truckers 
found the costs and the threatened ill will alarming. 

In this case, a policy of calling the customer right would 
have been financially ruinous. The answer was in education— 
of shippers in proper packing, of carriers in proper handling. 

Such educational efforts are frequently invaluable in smooth¬ 
ing out differences between seller and purchaser. It is the 
principle behind labeling of fabrics in clothing, descriptions 
of contents on canned goods, and lists of ingredients on drug 
products. What the customer understands he is less likely to 
criticize. 

THE PROBLEM 

Motor carriers for hire are dependent for their existence 
upon the goodwill of the shipping public. This goodwill was 
serously threatened during the war period by an increasingly 
bad record by motor carriers for handling of claims. 

In the transportation field, a claim is a notification by the 
shipper or receiver of freight alleging failure to deliver or fail¬ 
ure to deliver in good condition, and demanding that the car- 
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rier make good the loss. Since improper claim refunds could 
easily constitute a rebating device, payment of such claims is 
surrounded by legal requirements to assure non-violation of 
rate structures and customarily some little time is required for 
payment. 

Because of war-time operating conditions, including unskilled 
help, it was anticipated by the trucking industry that claim 
ratios would rise. By late 1944, however, the volume and in¬ 
tensity of shipper complaints had reached a level which serious¬ 
ly threatened the for-hire branch of the trucking industry. Ad¬ 
verse publicity began to appear in trade journals read by ship¬ 
pers, and public indictment of the trucking industry by ship¬ 
pers became increasingly frequent. 

Organizations of shippers began to press for action by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission looking toward enactment 
of hard-and-fast rules by that body covering minute and inti¬ 
mate details of claim settlement plus Commission action to 
punish carriers in a variety of ways should claim settlements be 
delayed. One group (Retailers Transportation Committee) 
directly requested American Trucking Associations, Inc. to ask 
the I.C.C. for such adminstrative legislation. 

The idea of bureaucratic control of claim settlements is ex¬ 
tremely repugnant to the trucking industry, which in the opin¬ 
ion of many carriers is already over-regulated. Each such claim 
is an individual transaction requiring its own separate investiga¬ 
tion and handling. Some claims present clear-cut cases of car¬ 
rier liability. In others, the liability of the carrier is clouded 
by aspects of poor packing, poor marking, inaccurate checking, 
miscounting or inherent vice or defect of the property itself. 

Often more than one carrier is involved—two or three truck 
lines or a truck line and a railroad, for example. In such cases, 
and in most cases, in fact, tedious investigation is required to 
establish liability. 

Finally, an appeal to government to handle matters which in 
common business honesty should be handled by an industry 
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itself, makes the idea of I.C.C. intervention particularly odious 
to the trucking industry. 

During the period of mounting complaints about claim 
handling and claim settlement, the American Trucking Associa¬ 
tions, Inc. had utilized ordinary methods of attempting to im¬ 
prove the situation, including bulletins to carriers, faithful rep- 
ortorial accounts of shipper dissatisfaction carried in its news¬ 
paper and similar familiar devices. 

So serious became the problem of mounting shipping dis¬ 
satisfaction that A.T.A. decided to launch, in 1945, an intens¬ 
ive campaign, spearheaded by its Claim Section but calling in 
the Public Relations Department. The job facing the industry 
was to halt abruptly the increasing flood of complaints and 
make it unnecessary for the industry’s customers to press for 
relief through the I.C.C. It should be understood that every 
transportation industry, including trucking, will always have a 
continuing problem of claim handling and it was not the ob¬ 
jective of this effort to wipe out the claim problem completely. 

A tentative allocation of $20,000 to cover special expendi¬ 
tures, not including salaries of personnel, was approved for the 
effort. 

METHODS 

Initially it was decided by A.T.A. that: 

1. Complaints of shippers against the industry were well- 
grounded and immediate claim improvement must be achieved 
by the industry itself. 

2. A substantial portion of the blame for mounting claims 
must be charged to the shippers themselves and a program of 
education undertaken, directed at truckers’ own customers. This 
assignment was delicate in that it involved evoking remedial 
action by shippers without antagonizing them. 

OUTLINE 

Action taken may be broken down into four groups: 

1. Meetings of motor carriers separately and joint meetings 
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of motor carriers and shippers to discuss the problem, narrow 
down the broad general complaints to specific instances and 
•issues, and to check on progress made. 

2. Appeals to motor carriers seeking their cooperation in 
speeding up claim settlements, using more care in prompt 
handling of claim correspondence, and immediate acknowledge¬ 
ment of receipt of all claims. 

3. Appeals to shippers and receivers, asking their help in 
more orderly presentation of claims, elimination of false claims 
which would only be declined after investigation anyway, and 
greater care to prevent claims through adoption of correct 
shipping practices. 

4. Special assistance to motor carriers and their employees 
in claim prevention. 


IN DETAIL 

1. First step was to invite the complaining shipper organiza¬ 
tions to discuss their compaints with A.T.A’s National Freight 
Claim Committee, so that the exact problem could be under¬ 
stood. Four shipper groups appointed committees to meet with 
the A.T.A. representatives. These groups included the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, the Retailers Transportation 
Committee, the Chain Store Traffic League and the National 
Industrial Traffic League. These four groups met with A.T.A.’s 
committee at Chicago in September, 1944, and the latter two 
groups agreed to give the Trucking Industry a chance to “clean 
its own house” before asking governmental help. While not 
agreeing to recall a petition already filed with I.C.C. asking an 
investigation and prescription of regulatory measures, the Re¬ 
tailers and the Dry Goods group did agree to participate in the 
joint shipper-carrier meetings, and stated that they would not 
press for action on their petition if satisfactory results were 
obtained. 

Beginning late in 1944, meetings have been held at regular 
intervals with representatives of these “big four” shipper groups 
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to discuss the shippers’ claim complaints, report on corrective 
steps taken by the trucking industry and check on progress 
made, as reported by the shippers. 

At the January, 1945, joint meeting, the Manufacturing 
Chemists Association of the United States began participation 
in these meetings, because of serious complaints being made 
by its members, similar to those made to other shipper-receiver 
organizations. 

Simultaneously, renewed effort was successfully made by 
A.T.A. to form actively functioning truck claim associations 
in all parts of the country. The purpose achieved was speed¬ 
ing up claim handling locally or regionally; educating carrier 
claim men in proper methods of claim handling: and promot¬ 
ing truck claim prevention efforts. Further, these associations 
were asked to, and did, sponsor joint shipper-carrier meetings at 
which the shippers could air grievances and work out coopera¬ 
tive solutions of general difficulties. 

A.T.A.’s National Freight Claim Committee met regularly 
to check results being obtained in the nationwide drive to end 
shipper complaints. Improved methods of claim handling and 
ways of preventing claim occurrence were devised. Full minutes 
of these meetings were sent to the 800 members of the Freight 
Claim Section and to the 52 A.T.A.-affiliated State associations, 
members of the National Committee, and to the claim organiza¬ 
tions throughout the country. Minutes of the joint carrier-ship¬ 
per sessions were also sent to the shippers’ representatives pres¬ 
ent. 

2. Appeals to motor carriers: Speakers from A.T.A. staff and 
Executive Committee talked to groups of truck owners and 
claim agents, presenting the claim problem and ways in which 
it could be overcome. Several hundred meetings were thus ad¬ 
dressed in all parts of the country, resulting in wide-spread 
interest and understanding. 

A circular letter outlining eight points which would “elim¬ 
inate 90 per cent of the complaints/’ over President Ted V. 
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Rodgers' signature, received much favorable comment from 
shippers. Reprints of this letter were given out at truck meet- 
irlgs throughout the year 1945. 

A leaflet, “Claims? Here’s Where We Standi” was sent to 
some 5,000 motor carriers by mail along with a reprint of Presi¬ 
dent Rodgers’ letter. This list covers all major motor carriers. 

A booklet “Motor Carrier Freight Claim Rules” outlining 
standard claim handling procedure, was publicized to the 5,000 
carrier mailing list by means of the leaflet: “Are You Using?” 
and further by the folder “Freight Claims are Important!” 

At the quarterly national meetings with representatives of 
the complaining (five) shipper organizations, it early developed 
that the shippers’ complaints largely concerned motor carriers 
who were not members of the A.T.A. Freight Claim Section. 
Therefore, in May an invitation to membership was sent to the 
5,000 carrier list. 

To improve truck claim handling by elimination of confused 
“paper work,” standard forms for truck claim handling have 
been devised and a leaflet “Speed Claim Handling” was sent 
to the 5,000 carrier list twice during the year. 

Disputes between connecting motor carriers over liability for 
loss or damage were at the bottom of many shipper complaints 
of delayed settlements. Therefore, the A.T.A. National Freight 
Claim Committee devised the arbitration procedure whereby 
settlement could be made immediately with claimant, and the 
inter-carrier dispute as to ultimate liability would be settled 
later. 

Experience of one motor carrier which had made capital of 
its good claim handling record was the subject of the four-page 
folder sent to the 5,000 carrier list in November, 1945. 

3. Appeals to shippers via advertising: Experience has shown 
that many claims which must be paid by motor carriers were in 
the final analysis caused by the shippers themselves. Thus, while 
not attempting to avoid institution of steps to eliminate abuses, 
the industry felt that shipper faults causing claims should be 
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publicized and correction fostered. With this in mind, a series 
of ten page “ads” was devised for publication in Traffic 
World, Modern Industry and other trade papers. The first 
ad was general, followed by three devoted to specific causes of 
claims. Later ads stressed the inherent advantages of truck trans¬ 
portation, with the unspoken suggestion that if claims arise, 
possibly the fault was not entirely that of the carrier. 

Failure to present claims in a uniform, clear-cut way often 
delayed settlements. Therefore, shippers were asked to use the 
“Motor Carrier Freight Claim Rules” wherever applicable, in 
order to speed up their settlements. The Rules Book leaflet, the 
Claim Forms leaflet and the folder “Freight Claims are Impor¬ 
tant!” were sent to a list of about 6,000 major shippers, secured 
from the “Directory of Commercial Traffic Executives.” 

Motor carriers participated actively in the ninth annual 
April "Perfect Shipping Month” campaign. This is sponsored 
by the Shippers Advisory Boards, composed of leading shippers 
throughout the country. The large poster and leaflet for this 
campaign were produced by the Association of American Rail¬ 
roads for the Shippers Boards. A.T.A. purchased, and through 
motor carriers distributed, 50,000 copies of these items—about 
one-third of the total national distribution. In addition to these 
general pieces, A.T.A. produced a smaller flyer which was dis¬ 
tributed for attachment to freight bills, calling attention of 
shippers to the need for perfect shipping. 

A yearly calendar bearing the legend “Months Best Suited to 
Claim Prevention” was widely distributed to shippers by <o~ 
operating motor carriers. 

Distribution of the poster “Attention Shipping Clerk” was 
begun at year’s end. Mailing of the circular is made to the 5,000 
carrier list and to members of the Freight Claim Section. 

4. Special assistance in claim prevention: Greatest single pro¬ 
ject was completion of a 70-frame, 22-minute, 35 mm sound- 
slide film on claim prevention. Completed late in 1945, the 
film has been shown before groups of motor carriers and mixed 
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groups of motor carriers and shippers. Showings are sponsored 
by motor carriers, affiliated State associations and claim organ¬ 
izations. 

Free reprints of all A.T.A. “claim ads,” as published in na¬ 
tional magazines, were offered to all motor carriers for use as 
posters on their premises and trucks, and for mailing to ship¬ 
pers and receivers of freight. 

Motor carriers were urged to make generous use of the 
“Perfect Shipping Month” posters and leaflets among their 
personnel as well as among the shippers to the end that truck 
employees would cooperate in more careful handling of freight. 

A “Don’t Forget” poster was promoted through mailing to 
the 5,000 carrier list and by distribution of sample copies at 
motor carrier meetings where claims were discussed. 

Since theft of freight has been a big problem to many motor 
carriers, two posters concerning this were available. Renewed 
emphasis was given a “Warning Poster” by means of a circular 
mailed to the usual list and distributed at meetings. An F.B.I. 
poster was made available by the Federal Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion, without charge. The imprinted sample copies were mailed 
to the Freight Claim Section membership and to the 5,000 car¬ 
rier list. 

In addition to the posters, Freight Claim Bulletins were is¬ 
sued, giving results of statistical studies of claim causes, means 
of preventing specific types of claims and giving motor carrier 
claim handlers help on general claim situations. 

RESULTS 

1. Greatly improved attitude of shippers and receivers, claim- 
wise, toward the motor carrier industry. (Main objective) 

2. Beginning of cooperation by shipper organizations in pre¬ 
vention of claims and more uniform, orderly presentation of 
claims. 

3. Increase in number of local, state and regional motor car¬ 
rier organizations dealing with claim problems. 
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4. General increase of motor carrier management interest in 
claims. 

IN DETAIL 

1. Improved shipper attitude: At the January 16, 1946 quar¬ 
terly "claim complaint” meeting of the A.T.A. National Freight 
Claim Committee with shipper representatives, the shippers 
praised both efforts and results of the trucking industry’s claim 
campaign. A few examples: 

Mr. N. W. Putnam, Western vice-president of The Chain 
Store Traffic League said, in part: “. . . the A.T.A. National 
Freight Claim Committee and the claim conferences in various 
parts of the country have aggressively attacked the problem. 
The shippers have faith in the ability of these groups and the 
A.T.A. Freight Claim Section to ‘do a job.’ As a result of the 
Trucking Industry’s own actions, spurred by the quarterly 
meetings, shipper agitation for an I.C.C. investigation has sub¬ 
sided, although requests for this are still made.” 

Mr. John Palmer of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. re¬ 
ported general improvement. He said, “As evidence of in¬ 
creased motor carrier attention to loss and damage claims, six 
hundred more claims were settled in 1945 than were actually 
filed during the year, concrete evidence of successful efforts to 
clear up old, long-outstanding claim files.” 

Mr. J. D. Clark of the Chicago Association of Commerce 
reported that a "marked improvement” had been seen recently 
in the important truck-traffic area of Chicago. 

Mr. M. I. Adams, speaking for The National Industrial Traf¬ 
fic League, said that when the quarterly joint meetings had 
first begun, he “had received many requests for help from 
shippers having claim difficulties with motor carriers. As a 
result of actions taken by the trucking industry, largely through 
A.T.A. and its affiliated associations, the flood of complaints 
had subsided. Where fifteen complaints were once received, now 
only two or three are coming in. Not a single complaint has 
been received from the Wisconsin Manufacturers Association 
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in recent months and the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
has had a similar good experience.” 

Although a petition was actually filed (late 1944) by two 
shipper organizations asking Interstate Commerce Commission 
investigation, no action has been taken on it. The two petition¬ 
ers were unable to get other shipper organizations to join the 
request, although several groups including The National In¬ 
dustrial Traffic League and The Chain Store Traffic League 
had been considering such joinder in late 1944. The petition 
has not resulted in the requested investigation and present 
indications are that it will be abandoned in view of the general¬ 
ly reported improvement. This has been due, undoubtedly, to 
the job done by A.T.A. 

2. Shipper cooperation secured: Shippers greatly appreciate 
the trucking industry’s increased interest in claims, even when 
evidenced by magazine advertisements calling shippers’ atten¬ 
tion to their own claim faults. Mr. Paul Brown, representing 
The Retailers Transportation Committee at the quarterly 
joint “claim complaint” meetings, said, “. . . the A.T.A. adver¬ 
tising program is apparently a good sign. Calling shipper faults 
to their attention indicated that the (motor) carriers were pay¬ 
ing more attention to claims.” 

At the quarterly joint meeting held on May 3, 1945, the 
motor carrier representatives presented certain specific claim 
prevention and handling suggestions to the shippers. In con¬ 
cluding his report to members of The National Industrial Traf¬ 
fic League, Chairman I. W. Whitaker of that group’s delega¬ 
tion said, “May we suggest that the shortcomings of the ship¬ 
pers, which have been called to -our attention by the carriers, 
be corrected. Your committee in turn will keep pounding at 
the motor carriers for improvement in the items we have sug¬ 
gested to them.” 

3. Additional organizations to deal with claims: In Decem¬ 
ber, 1944, there were 32 local, state and regional motor carrier 
groups organized to deal primarily with loss and damage claim 
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matters. In January, 1946, this had grown to 62 of these groups 
and all of them now actively functioning. 

4. General increase in claim interest: An increasing number 
of the A.T.A.-affiliated state motor carrier associations in¬ 
cluded claim handling and claim prevention on the agendas 
of their annual meetings for the first time. Previously, claims 
had had no place in convention or annual meeting discussions. 

A.T.A.’s Executive Committee, consisting of motor carrier 
operators and owners, has included the claim problem, in one 
phase or another, on every one of its meeting agendas during 
the year. 

On January 1, 1945, the A.T.A. Freight Claim Section had 
620 members. At year’s end there were 881, an increase of 261 
or more than 40 per cent. This was by far the largest year’s 
growth in the section’s seven years of organization. 

COMMENT 

As in most public relations efforts, this attack by A.T.A. on 
a major problem of critical importance to its members is a 
continuing job. It is significant, however, that the crisis came 
late in 1944, the attack was launched in full strength in 1945 
and the primary objective achieved by the end of that year. 
Seldom do campaigns bear such ripe results so early. 

Expenditures chargeable to this campaign totalled $18,515.00, 
a sum within the tentative allocation. 

The program which flowered fully in 1945 will not be im¬ 
portantly changed but the effort will be continued as a perma¬ 
nent facet of A.T.A.’s over-all public relations program. No 
new tools will be used, for the time being at least. 

Management of A.T.A. is satisfied that the technique used to 
solve a most difficult and involved problem has proved its 
value in the results achieved. It is also satisfied that the public 
relations campaign on claims has averted serious trouble for 
its for-hire members. 
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CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


T O CONVEY a message to a large group, widespread ad - 
vertising and publicity techniques can be effective but 
wasteful. Frequently more direct and less expensive methods 
can be found. 

In making internal corporate changes and building up con¬ 
fidence in its organization, the Cities Service Company was 
primarily concerned zvith two “publics”—its employees and its 
stockholders. Because the firm is so large, these groups are 
spread throughout the population of the United States, and 
they could have been reached through paid advertising in a 
large number of media, and through publicity of many sorts. 
The firm found it effective, however, to concentrate its story 
in a medium for distribution only to those it sought. A house 
organ xoas tailored to the needs of the message, and by careful 
handling and scheduling achieved its purpose inexpensively. 

The znanner in which this house organ was directed at the 
goal can be effectwe in carrying many messages to a special 
integrated audience. 


OBJECTIVES 

In January, 1945 Merle Thorpe, a director of Cities Service 
Company in charge of business development, recommended to 
President W. Alton Jones a plan to meet certain company prob¬ 
lems within and without the organization. This was the back¬ 
ground: 

1. The company was getting out of the power and light busi¬ 
ness and switching its principal activities to the petroleum and 
natural gas fields. Twenty-odd thousand employees in twenty- 
eight states and 350,000 stockholders were to be made aware of 
the importance of the move and thus assist in the larger task 
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of bringing the change into the public’s consciousness. It was 
important, too, for them to realize that in the big leagues of 
oil and natural gas the company was no upstart—that its roots 
went back to the earliest days of the industry. 

2. Cities Service has the third largest number of common 
shareholders in the country. The annual report was the only 
direct channel of communication whereby they could learn of 
their company’s activities. 

3. There are more than one hundred subsidiaries in the or¬ 
ganization, scattered from Pennsylvania to Colorado, from 
Canada to the Mexican border. While this situation would not 
be unusual in a billion-dollar corporation, in the case of Cities 
Service operations range from street car, electric power and 
real estate to natural gas and petroleum. It was easy for an em¬ 
ployee in one phase to lose perspective of the over-all opera¬ 
tions. 

To overcome these three basic obstacles would have been a 
full-time assignment. But Mr. Thorpe was aiming at a further 
objective—one even more far-reaching in its benefits to the cor¬ 
poration. It is expressed in the principle that the ultimate pur¬ 
pose of good public relations in a business enterprise is to trans¬ 
late goodwill into profitable sales. 

With this background in mind, the memorandum to Presi¬ 
dent Jones said: 

“In order to reach effectively the present and prospective 
consumer, we need the loyalty, the enthusiasm and coordi¬ 
nated efforts of the employees, stockholders, management and 
dealers, and the understanding cooperation of government 
agencies, state and federal. 

“We can attain these through 

1. Our actions as a corporation, such as 

(a) Forward-looking policies 

(b) Maintaining leadership in products and service 

(c) Fair employee relations 

(d) Helping our dealers sell more products and make 

a fair profit 
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(e) Enhancing the value, both tangible and intangible, 
of the stockholder’s equity. 

1 2. Prompt and adequate information of what we do and 
why we do it through 

(a) Advertising, both institutional and product 

(b) Press releases of an informative nature 

(c) Our five present employee publications 

(d) Personal contacts'* 

METHODS 

So large a problem might seem to have called for a broad and 
expensive program, involving all the well-known tools of public 
relations and advertising. Some of these are indeed being used 
to good advantage. But Mr. Thorpe felt that an over-all publica¬ 
tion, containing carefully selected material and with a new ap¬ 
proach in merchandising , could of itself accomplish a large part 
of the objective and render a “plus” beyond the commonly ac¬ 
cepted values of a house organ. So the magazine Service was 
born, the first issue making its appearance in January, 1945. 
Contents. In keeping with the first objective described previ¬ 
ously, the emphasis throughout the magazine is on the com¬ 
pany’s petroleum and natural gas operations. In general, the 
material falls into the following categories: 

1. That designed to create pride on the part of employees 
and stockholders, and confidence that through research and 
constantly improving facilities, the company has its eyes on 
the future. For example: 

Business is Big . . 

Through an inside front cover ad in the April, 1945 issue, 
many Cities Service people learned for the first time that their 
company went back to the pioneer days of the industry. 

“Sorry, Mister Porpoise . . •” 

A back cover ad in the October, 1945 issue told of the pains¬ 
taking research back of the discovery of a rare synthetic oil 
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important in winning the war and with interesting peace- 
time possibilities. 

2. Articles intended to furnish ‘‘open door” contacts with 
industries which are the company’s biggest customers. For ex¬ 
ample: 


“The Roadbuilders Are Ready ” 

With wartime emphasis on aviation gasoline, even em¬ 
ployees and stockholders were not always aware of the im¬ 
portance of the company’s asphalt business. This authoritative 
discussion of the proposed Federal road program, written by 
the U. S. Highway Commissioner, not only was news in itself, 
but was a valuable door-opener for company salesmen seeking 
new markets for asphalt. 

“That Everyman May Fly 99 

All over the country communities were thinking about post¬ 
war airport development. Many of them were without engi¬ 
neering consultation, a service which the company was pre¬ 
pared to render. This article by the former Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority in the April, 1945 issue described 
the government’s new airport program. How the article was 
merchandised is described later in this report. 

3. According to surveys, stockholders are keenly interested 
in what kind of men manage the enterprises in which they have 
invested their savings. ‘‘King Tut,” in the January, 1945 issue, 
was the first of a series interpreting Cities Service as a human 
institution through the men who manage it. 

4. Articles on various regions in which the company is active, 
showing the mutual interdependence of local operating com¬ 
panies and the communities they serve. Examples: 

“When They Stop Making Guns” (January, 1945 issue) 

A story of the Midwest Research Institute and the post-war 
industries it seeks to develop (many of them potential users 
of company products). 
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“The City That Found Itself” (January, 1946 issue) 

, The up-by-its-bootstraps development of Lake Charles, La., 

site of the company’s largest refinery. 

5. A new approach to the story of company products. Writ¬ 
ten by an outside authority, such an article would discuss, for 
example, the problem of insect control (‘‘Bugs Mass for 1945 
Offensive”—April, 1945 issue.) No mention of Cities Service 
is contained in such articles; instead, an ad elsewhere in the 
issue sells the product. 

6. Humor, from the pen of “Ellick Botts, Consulting Pump¬ 
er,” good-naturedly lampooning present-day foibles in the oil 
industry. 

7. Popular economics of company operations. For example, 
a well known university professor, in “The Angel Behind Your 
Job” (January, 1945 issue) shows not only what it costs to pro¬ 
vide a job for a Cities Service employee, but also how this in¬ 
vestment compares to that in other industries. 

Merchandising. This has been the key activity of the entire 
plan to extend the usefulness of Service far beyond the useful 
fields of house organ influence. 

1. Sponsorship. The policy was established to see that each 
copy had a sponsor. The publication was not shipped in bulk 
to company plants and offices and, figuratively speaking, piled 
up with a sign, “Take one, it’s free.” Reader interest determines 
the success or failure of any publication. A house organ is free, 
therefore it can’t be very good; or if it is good, it must have 
an ulterior purpose of propaganda. Therefore, the prospective 
reader—employee, stockholder, customer—must have it intro¬ 
duced properly. 

Some two hundred managers (after it was first properly in¬ 
troduced to them) wrote notes accompanying each copy. They 
did not say, “You ought to read it.” They said in their own way, 
“I've been with the company a long time, but I got quite a kick 
out of a new magazine, Service, copy of which I’m enclosing. If 
you would like to see it regularly, I’ll arrange, etc.” 
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Due to the paper shortage only 30,000 stockholders were can¬ 
vassed. Again, they were not offered something free, for their 
good. They were promised the magazine if they in turn prom¬ 
ised to use the material in it to help sell their company’s pro¬ 
ducts. 

Two hundred executives sent copies to their personal and 
influential friends, always with an accompanying letter or card, 
or a letter from the editor, "At the suggestion of-.” The re¬ 

sponses were so surprising in volume and substance that the 
executives voluntarily doubled their lists of names for the sec¬ 
ond issue. 

Additional sponsorship was provided in talks by the editor to 
various employee groups. This personal merchandising was 
found to be much more effective than the conventional methods 
of distributing company publications. 

2. Outside Groups. In addition to merchandising Service to 
employees, managers and stockholders, the planned editorial 
material was placed in the hands of outside groups, whose good¬ 
will was important to the company, through effective sponsor¬ 
ship. 

The approach to this was perhaps unique. The time-honored 
method would have been to have gotten up a mailing list and 
sent the magazine, with perhaps a covering letter. Instead, 
wherever possible, the publication went to a particular group 
under disinterested outside sponsorship. Two examples will 
serve to illustrate how this was done: 

The head of the Midwest Research Institute requested 1,000 
copies which he distributed to industrial leaders and other 
potental contributors to the Institute in the Midwest. 

Another approach was used with the article “Way Down 
South, a Wedding” (January, 1945 issue). Southern leaders 
were naturally glad to cooperate in publicizing the fast¬ 
growing industrial potentialities of the South. So the editor 
was able to write State officials, civic and business leaders and 
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others that “at the suggestion of former Governor Sam H. 

Jones of Louisiana, I am sending you . . 

Another indirect method of merchandising was through ad¬ 
dresses made by the editor in a particular community coincident 
with the appearance of the magazine. Concurrent with a talk be¬ 
fore the Associated Industries of Alabama, sponsored copies of 
the magazine were sent to members by the president of the 
association. 

One thousand full-sized lithographs of the cover painting, 
suitable for framing, of the Cities Service tanker “Halo,” sunk 
by a German submarine, were made available to service station 
dealers. 

Aviation manufacturers, engineering firms and trade associa¬ 
tions promoted the offer of state maps showing proposed air¬ 
port sites under pending Federal legislation. There was similar 
handling by outside interests of rail, truck and roadbuilding 
articles. 

A nine-page highlighted review of national, company and 
radio history celebrating the company’s twenty years on the air 
(“1,001 Nights Entertainment”—January, 1946 issue) was pro¬ 
moted by a special thirty-minute radio musical dramatic in¬ 
terpretation, which brought more than 10,000 requests for re¬ 
prints. 

The significance of the plan lies not in the publication of a 
house organ so much as in the planned intensive use of it as 
a tool. Possibly ten times as much thought and effort was put 
in on the promotion of the ideas as in their presentation in the 
magazine. 

Cost. Despite difficulties in the printing and paper situation, 
the cost was kept well within the $100,000 budgeted for the 
year 1945. Altogether 300,000 copies were distributed in that 
year, and the sponsored circulation today is 80,000. As soon as 
the paper situation eases, the mailing will be extended to an¬ 
other block of stockholders. 
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RESULTS 

There is no barometer to chart from day to day the tempera¬ 
ture of public or employees or stockholders as to their morale, 
nor that of customers as to goodwill. It would be preposterous 
to claim that this activity was responsible for the $40,000,000 
increase in sales during 1945 over 1944. Yet the sum of certain 
known results gives color at least to the opinion that it had 
something to do with increased activity of the sales forces and 
more ready acceptance of products and services. Some of these 
facts are: 

More than 10,000 letters of acknowledgement, comment and 
suggestion have been received. 

More than 90 per cent of the 7,000 employees of one subsidi¬ 
ary wrote asking to have Service sent regularly, a majority of 
them giving home addresses. 

Of the 400,000 stockholders of Cities Service, 30,000 were 
covered. Eight per cent of these agreed to use Cities Service 
products, and in a majority of cases offered to introduce the 
company’s representatives to friends who were prospective cus 
tomers. 

Magazines, newspapers and the trade press have quoted lib¬ 
erally from the publication. 

The sales departments have credited the publication as a 
“door- opener” in obtaining new industrial accounts. They have 
successfully followed up prospects who wrote the magazine 
they were interested. Service likewise has discovered prospec¬ 
tive dealers, and in several instances these have developed into 
contracts. The publication brought in more than one hundred 
requests for engineering assistance from cities interested in air¬ 
port development. 

The response from 4,000 employees in the armed services 
showed by their comments an appreciation of the company’s 
interest in their “planning” as presented and promoted through 
Service. 
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Officials of the one hundred subsidiaries and affiliates of Cities 
Service would normally be expected to show less and less in- 
ferest after the newness of the idea has worn off. On the con¬ 
trary, each week brings from some of them suggestions for the 
expansion of the work, and ideas for interpretation or presenta¬ 
tion. Another evidence is continued activity in their requests to 
put friends and customers on the mailing list. 
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Chapter Eight 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, OFFICE 
OF AVIATION INFORMATION 

/ T IS now the function of government to provide for the 
public welfare in matters of safety and security, and to 
foster activities which cannot be undertaken by private indi¬ 
viduals or organizations. 

In the young field of aviation both safety and promotion of 
interest are functions of government, and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration is given the responsibility for these matters. 

By disseminating information on safe flying; organizing and 
publicizing codes of regulations; clearing the way for develop¬ 
ment of private aircraft production, purchase and use; and 
coordinating the efforts of other organizations, the CAA is 
helping to nurture healthy aviation in the United States. 

The CAA information program has been realistic in aiming 
its material at the average citizen—the same person who is im¬ 
pressed and convinced by graphic and interesting advertising 
material, by picture magazines and by motion pictures. It has 
broken away from the tradition that all government literature 
must be bound by nineteenth-century traditions of format and 
presentation. The result has been a far more effective educa¬ 
tional program. Both public and private information services 
can benefit from the same realistic approach to average-man 
psychology. 

OBJECTIVES 

The Office of Aviation Information, Civil Aeronautics Ad¬ 
ministration, has set about achieving its objectives on the theory 
that good public relations for a government agency are created 
not by continued “sales talk” publicity but by public service 
through public information. 
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Our broad public relations objective has been “to foster and 
encourage the development of civil aviation,” as directed by 
Congress in the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 

Our more specific objective during 1945 was to lay the 
foundation for a vast expansion of U. S. civil aviation at the 
war’s end, by setting up machinery for channeling aviation 
information to servicemen, veterans, state and local officials, 
foreign governments, commercial interests and the press. 

Foreseeing the tremendous volume of inquiries both personal 
and by corporations that would be spurred by the termination 
of hostilities, and knowing that the nature of government pro¬ 
cedure would make any rapid expansion of our program diffi¬ 
cult, this Office determined to devise short-cuts which would 
enable it to give everyone an answer in spite of a small budget 
and limited personnel. 

It has been the continued policy of the Office of Aviation In¬ 
formation to provide a “one-stop service station,” able to handle 
any reasonable request for aviation information without “pass¬ 
ing the buck” or “giving the brush-off.” This meant a widening 
of its activities during the year to embrace aircraft production 
statistics, foreign aviation information, visual presentation and 
veterans’ guidance. 

All of these activities have been accomplished with a mod¬ 
erate budget. 

METHODS 

As the most modern form of transportation, aviation deserves 
the most modern information techniques. Until 1944, however, 
the published materials of the CAA were, at best, old-fashioned 
and dull. This situation was not so much a reflection on the 
competence of individuals as on an attitude pervading most of 
the aviation industry—that flying was for supermen. It followed 
that the publications should be heavy tomes suitable for these 
expert technicians. 

By 1944, however, it became apparent that a tremendous new 
aviation audience had come into being, and that if the industry 
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were to salvage some of its war growth it would have to reach 
that audience composed of just "plain folks.” 

The Office of Aviation Information, therefore, adopted' a 
radically new approach to publications and other presentations. 
It assumed a minimum instead of a maximum of aviation back¬ 
ground on the part of potential readers. It selected relatively 
narrow segments of subject matter for individual treatment. It 
explained them in language understandable to the lay reader. 
And it made basic points doubly clear and vivid by the wide 
use of visual presentation. 

Publications 

The contrast between the old and the new methods can be 
seen clearly by placing side by side the publication Practical 
Air Navigation (issued in 1940) and Path of Flight (issued in 
1945). The older publication is a 245-page textbook in every 
sense of the word. Path of Flight packs into thirty-two simply 
written pages of an attractive format all the information that 
the average private pilot should have about navigation—and 
the chances that he will absorb this amount are increased in 
inverse ratio to the drop in size of the book. Path of Flight 
sells for forty cents as compared to one dollar for Practical Air 
Navigation, and in itself is a striking example of how gov¬ 
ernment public relations can use modern techniques. It took 
considerable “public relations” work to get the Government 
Printing Office to permit this new departure and in itself was 
a not inconsiderable victory. Proof of its magnitude is that the 
Superintendent of Documents placed a first order for 25,000 
—an unprecedented first printing for a government manual. 

An equally striking departure is demonstrated in the Octo¬ 
ber, 1945 issue of Air Traffic Rules, as compared with the 1944 
edition. The effectiveness of a presentation of this kind in the 
promotion of safety, and thereby of aeronautics generally, can¬ 
not be overestimated. 

The CAA publication program has been notable not merely 
for improvement of previously issued titles, but for anticipating 
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GRAPHIC, EASY-TO-UNDERSTAND ILLUSTRATIONS MAKE 
TEACHING EASIER. THIS ONE IS TYPICAL OF CAA 
ILLUSTRATIONS IN TRAINING BOOKLETS. 

and meeting entirely new needs, and for making these available 
at comparatively low prices. Civil Aviation and the National 
Economy, for example, was issued in November, 1945 after six 
months preparatory work. This fifty-five-ccnt book represents 
the first comprehensive study of the civil aviation industry’s 
present economic status and growth possibilities. It serves sev¬ 
eral important purposes. First, it is a starting point for writers, 
businessmen, students and others newly interested in survey¬ 
ing the aviation field, relieving the CAA of innumerable indivi- 
ual inquiries. Second, it is an authoritative source book around 
which key personnel among the CAA’s 11,000 employees can 
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build speeches, articles and other public relations material. 
Third, it is developing public awareness of the potential bene¬ 
fits of aviation to the national economy and the importance of 
an airport program and other steps necessary for aviation to 
attain full growth. Particular stress was placed on the effective 
use of pictographs in this book and on the application of a 
simple writing style to a complex subject. 

The New York Times Sunday Book Section in a complete 
and detailed review summed up with the following statement: 
“For anyone interested in the possibilities of civil aviation in 
the next decade this is a sound and worth-while study. And the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration is to be thanked for a much- 
needed survey of this sort.” 

Employment Outlook in Civil Aviation, representing an ex¬ 
pansion of a series of press releases issued starting in January, 
1945, meets a tremendous demand, from servicemen and stu¬ 
dents particularly, for guidance in choosing a vocation or start¬ 
ing a small aviation business. It discusses possibilities of employ¬ 
ment in various phases of aviation, how to start a small air¬ 
port, flying school or aircraft and engine repair shop. Initiation 
of this series of releases as early as January, 1945, is regarded as 
a foresighted contribution to the promotion of civil aviation, 
and kept CAA from being completely swamped by inquiries 
after Germany and Japan fell. 

Of special assistance to the CAA’s undermanned staff in meet¬ 
ing requests for airport information were the publications 
Small Airports and Airport Planning for Urban Areas. Com¬ 
parison of these publications with the 1943 edition of “Airport 
Design” also demonstrates the great improvement in presenta¬ 
tion techniques. 

The Statistical Handbook of Civil Aviation exemplified the 
effort to make the Office of Aviation Information the central 
source for all data in this field. In this publication is collected 
for the first time the basic statistics of aviation, previously ob¬ 
tainable only through special inquiry. This became the stand- 
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ard reference manual for actuaries and statisticians as well as 
editors and teachers. Its loose-leaf format, allowing for supple¬ 
mentary sheets to keep the user up-to-date, is an added service 
feature. 

Visual Presentation 

It was not until 1944 that the beginnings of a CAA Visual 
Service were made, and only in 1945 did this office function on 
a full scale. Through this office visual media were utilized with 
an effectiveness having little precedent in government opera¬ 
tions. 

Aimed at the general public was a poster on “Air Marking,” 
which employs to advantage a Disney-type of cartoon technique 
for publicizing the CAA air-marking program. 

In the category of what might be called “internal public re¬ 
lations” were the pictorial presentations on the work of the 
CAA Air Navigation Facilities Operations Service, prepared to 
support a reorganization proposed to the Civil Service Com¬ 
mission; on the CAA 1947 budget, used before the Budget 
Bureau and Congressional committees (this presentation also 
reduced to brief, simple language the usual mass of written 
budget data); and a series of drawings and photographs on the 
work of the CAA Experimental Station at Indianapolis, used to 
explain CAA technical development projects to foreign officials 
and other important visitors. 

Special Services for Veterans 

Recognizing that all organizations, and government agencies 
in particular, have a special obligation to men who have been 
in the armed forces, and that it is good public relations to dis¬ 
charge that obligation well, the CAA Office of Aviation Infor¬ 
mation took steps to expedite servicing of veterans’ inquiries. 

A notable innovation was the establishment in the Current 
Information Division of a veterans’ desk. Staffed by a former 
chief of the Aviation Inquiry section, who possessed broad 
knowledge of aviation matters that interest veterans, this desk 
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handles an average of 220 visitors a month, and three times that 
many telephone inquiries. The Office of Aviation Information 
has been complimented on the efficiency and courtesy of this 
service by newspaper columnists and by the veterans who use it. 
It has also served to save the time of the writing staff for serv¬ 
ice to the press. 

The correspondence section of this Office has rendered a 
similar service by mail to veterans and men in the armed forces 
all over the world, handling 6,000 letters a month since VJ-Day 
against 2,000 before. Although technically everyone should pur¬ 
chase "for sale” publications through Government Printing 
Office, the Office of Aviation Information lias, as a matter of 
good public relations, established a policy of free distribution of 
all inexpensive publications to men in overseas service. 

Statistics 

Statistics can be a mere matter of record-keeping, or a policy¬ 
making and public relations instrument. During 1945 the sta¬ 
tistical activities of this office more and more assumed the latter 
character. This does not mean that facts were twisted to suit 
preconceived notions. It does mean that studies were conducted 
with a definte purpose of throwing light on policy problems, 
and the findings analyzed to bring out their full significance. 

For example, a study w r as made on the carriage of all first 
class mail by air, to determine probable costs, revenue and vol¬ 
ume of business. This study is playing an important part in 
policy discussions between the airlines, the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment, Civil Aeronautics Board, and Civil Aeronautics Admin¬ 
istration. 

Other statistical projects with public relations implications 
are analyses of accident records as they bear on insurance rates, 
and studies of personal plane operating costs as they affect the 
aircraft market. 

Foreign 

The end of the war set the stage for a tremendous develop- 
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ment of international civil aviation. Since the prowess displayed 
by U.S. armed air power had impressed other nations with the 
advantages of U.S. aeronautical equipment and methods, it re¬ 
mained for the civil aviation branch of the government to fol¬ 
low through with an information program that would sustain 
this interest to the point of buying U.S. products, adopting U.S. 
standards and concluding agreements with U.S. interests. 

The Office of Aviation Information was alert to the possibili¬ 
ties in this field. It undertook adaptation and editing of CAA 
publications to the special requirements of foreign countries. 
It circulated to aeronautical interests in Spanish-speaking coun¬ 
tries a pioneering Glossary of Aeronautical Terms, aimed at 
standardizing the aviation terminology in Latin America, 
which was threatening to become a bottleneck of inter-Ameri¬ 
can aviation development. 

Through a CAA representative at U.S. Army headquarters 
in Berlin, this Office circulated specially prepared film strips 
with sound tracks in French and Russian, designed to promote 
use of U.S. equipment and methods in European operations. 

Costs 

The entire operation outlined above cost the government 
only $45,000 during fiscal 1945. This covers the personal serv¬ 
ices of a director, his assistant, three writers, four editors of 
publications, and an art staff of five (enlarged from three dur¬ 
ing calendar 1945). For an agency of 11,000 employees, this is 
a very small staff, and it does not begin to compare in relative 
size with the public relations organizations of other govern¬ 
ment agencies. 

Printing and duplicating costs for the publications mentioned 
totaled $13,453, but it is expected that sale of these items will 
enable the government to break even and possibly make a 
profit. In fiscal 1945, for example, the government derived 
revenue of $166,149.85 from sale of 422,703 CAA publications. 
Against this only $110,000 in 1945 expenditures ($27,000 by 
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CAA and $83,000 by GPO) can be charged, although some of 
the publications may have been printed in previous years. 

RESULTS 

Measurement of results in public relations is always difficult, 
particularly when the program is not concerned with selling a 
tangible product. In the case of CAA, it is attempting to “sell” 
civil aviation in general, and its efforts inevitably merge with 
those of aircraft manufacturers, airlines and other commercial 
interests in the field. 

Perhaps the only true test of success for a government agency 
is the absence of complaints, since citizens rarely write letters 
of commendation but are quick to condemn poor service to the 
taxpayer. During 1945 the civil pilot rolls grew from 115,000 
to 200,000, and the number of aircraft owners from 28,000 to 
38,000. This rapid expansion took place without a similar in¬ 
crease in CAA staff, yet the Office of Aviation Information 
rendered service that was apparently satisfactory both to this 
aviation users public and to the many other interested persons 
still on the fringe of active participation. 
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Chapter Nine 

CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 

r HE position of a minority, even in a free democracy, is 
difficult when it seeks to propagate its beliefs. Our media 
of expression have developed into citadels of the existent way 
of life, with considerable stake in the status quo. Not only 
economically but socially and intellectually, our press, radio 
and movies are solid structures in the edifice of tradition. 

For this reason, almost all minorities of opinion find it diffi¬ 
cult to be accepted at face-value in the public forums. This is 
true of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, various 
religious cults and pleaders for freedom of education on birth 
control, as ivell as labor unions. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations has been outstand¬ 
ing in its ability to conquer this disadvantage. Using as a pri¬ 
mary technique a procedure which corporations are coming to 
use in their employee relations—educating the members of the 
organization so they can educate the outsiders—the CIO spreads 
its message across the breadth of the country. It has succeeded 
so well in making its opinions felt among the general public 
that the general press and radio have gradually come to treat 
CIO opinions and activities as news of major importance, 
thereby winning the full hearing that labor had found so 
difficult a few years ago. 

In all of its activities, the CIO translates its message into 
graphic, interesting terms that its members and others can 
grasp and accept. This combined understanding of the meth¬ 
ods that must be used to overcome obstacles and the techniques 
of effective presentation have made the CIO a potent influence 
on public opinion. 
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OBJECTIVES 

With the ending of the war, the CIO faced a critical period 
in its public relations. During the war the spirit of national 
unity aided a general understanding of CIO's objectives, all of 
which were closely related to the patriotic purpose of speeding 
up victory in a people’s war. 

But with the return to peacetime attitudes, the ending of the 
wartime no-strike pledge and the increasing rivalry for advan¬ 
tage between various special interest groups, the public became 
more skeptical of labor’s aims. 

The danger emerged of an anti-union drive by big business, 
designed to take advantage of the economic dislocations of re¬ 
conversion and to turn veterans, farmers, middle class and other 
groups against the organized workers. 

CIO’s immediate postwar program called for planned and 
speedy reconversion looking toward an era of full production 
and full employment , based (1) on an expanding domestic 
market through increased mass purchasing power, and (2) on 
increased world trade through progressive international arrange¬ 
ments. 

The major public relations objectives of the CIO in 1945 
therefore were: 

1. To mobilize the worker’s support for this program; 

2. To demonstrate to other sections of the population that 
CIO’s postwar aims were constructively designed to promote 
their interests as well as labor’s, through expanding national 
prosperity. 

METHODS 

To achieve these objectives, the CIO set out to bring its pro¬ 
gram to the attention of the greatest possible number of people 
in the most popular fashion possible; and to combat anti-labor 
propaganda not so much by rebuttal as by the positive enuncia¬ 
tion of its constructive aims. The greatest handicaps to be over¬ 
come were: 
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1. The control of the major media of opinion information, 
prpss, radio, movies, etc., by large corporate interests traditional¬ 
ly hostile to labor’s economic demands whenever these might 
seem to impinge on their profit interests. 

2. The fact that the limited means of a movement depend¬ 
ing for funds upon the dues of low-income wage earners made it 
impossible for the CIO to compete with wealthy hostile interests 
in huge advertising campaigns and elaborate and expensive 
public relations programs. 

The pattern therefore had to be cut to fit the cloth. Special 
reliance had to be placed on the labor press, on pamphleteering 
and on other low-cost methods involving the cooperation of a 
large membership. And ingenuity and imagination had to be 
employed to get our message into the daily press, magazines 
and radio broadcasts with a minimum of expenditure, as well 
as to explore new methods in every other available field of 
public relations. 

The following brief outline cannot describe in detail all of 
the many and varied methods used by all sections, of a move¬ 
ment of 6,000,000 members. It describes the main methods 
used by the public relations staff of the national CIO head¬ 
quarters, with special emphasis on: 

(a) The General Press; (b) The CIO Press; (c) Reach¬ 
ing Servicemen and Veterans; (d) Radio; (e) Pamphleteering; 
(f) Other Methods. 

The General Press 

To reach the public through the daily and magazine press, 
as well as through radio news coverage, the CIO Publicity De¬ 
partment took especial pains to make all news and information 
about the the CIO readily and speedily available to all report-' 
ers and writers. 

While this at first may seem to be an obvious, routine activity, 
the CIO considered it as basic to all its public relations that 
the organization should operate in a goldfish bowl so far as 
the public is concerned, letting all its policies and activities be 
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known to the press at once, with a maximum of background 
information and documentation. 

In line with this policy, while releases and other official in¬ 
formation were coordinated and channeled through the Public¬ 
ity Department, no effort was made to restrict reporters and 
writers to this source of information. On the contrary, they 
were encouraged and aided to get additional information, when¬ 
ever they needed it, directly from those CIO officers and func¬ 
tionaries immediately concerned or with expert knowledge on 
a particular subject. 

Even on organization finances, salaries and similar details, 
information was made readily available, and detailed financial 
reports were published by all major affiliates and released to the 
press. 

In carrying out this general policy, the CIO publicity staff: 

Issued an average of ten mimeographed releases a week, 
delivered by messenger to all newspaper and radio offices, cov¬ 
ering all major news affecting the organization. 

Arranged frequent press conferences with President Philip 
Murray and other officers whenever the news interest justi¬ 
fied it. 

Made itself available at all times to reporters and writers, 
through personal interviews and through answering scores of 
telephone calls daily. 

Answered hundreds of mail queries weekly from all persons 
seeking information about the CIO. 

Arranged for the placing of many magazine articles and for 
statements by CIO leaders in the press generally, whenever 
requested. 

Made special mailings of background material, reports, 
pamphlets, etc., to editors, radio commentators and writers 
throughout the country, with special attention to the special 
interests of farm, church, Negro, foreign-language publications. 

In addition, the CIO's weekly Union News Service clipsheet, 
The CIO News, and the Economic Outlook were regularly 
mailed to a list of about 2,000 labor, liberal, farm, church, 
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Negro and other editors, as well as to labor reporters and editor¬ 
ial writers on the daily press and other special writers desiring 
this service. 

CIO Press 

Special attention was given to making the CIO press an ef¬ 
fective medium for informing and mobilizing the membership 
around CIO’s public relations campaign, by increasing its popu¬ 
lar appeal to workers and the general public. 

Besides servicing some 200 CIO papers through mimeo¬ 
graphed releases, the weekly clipsheet, cartoon mats, picture 
features, etc., the CIO called special conferences of its editors 
and publicity directors from time to time to plan and promote 
a coordinated campaign. 

The CIO News, weekly national CIO paper, which is pub¬ 
lished in a dozen special local and union editions in addition to 
its national edition, was a key medium in this campaign, supply¬ 
ing columns, editorials and other articles widely reprinted 
throughout the CIO press, and frequently quoted in other publ- 
cations. 

Recognizing that labor readers are no different from most 
other readers in their susceptibility to popular and simple pres¬ 
entation and their aversion to “heavy” matter, the CIO Public¬ 
ity Department explored all possibilities for applying modern 
popular journalistic techniques of pictorial presentation, comic 
strips, humor, etc. 

Many serious subjects were presented in “comic strip” form, 
and a special CIO comic strip, “The Adventures of Jim Barry, 
Trouble Shooter,” was published regularly in CIO News and 
syndicated to other CIO publications. 

CIO’s policies and program were also presented in picture 
stories, following the Look-Life technique and making general 
issues concrete and personal in terms of the experience of 
individuals. 

Special features concerning women and children were added 
to the CIO News , and every effort was made, within budget 
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limits, to make the paper popular enough to “sell itself” rather 
than to depend on organizational loyalty for its support. 

Sales of the CIO News to a readership of approximately 400,- 
000 and sales of pamphlets and other material furnished 
enough income to finance much of the CIO’s other public re¬ 
lations operations, and the editorial staff of the paper did 
double duty in all the other work of the Publicity Department. 

As a result of these sources of income, the department’s opera¬ 
tions in publishing CIO’s regular periodicals, radio, press rela¬ 
tions and all other public relations activities, except pamphlet¬ 
eering, were conducted in 1945 for a net cost to the CIO of 
less than $45,000. Pamphlets (referred to in a later section) 
by the Publicity Department and the Research and Educational 
Department were published at a net cost of less than $20,000. 

Reaching Servicemen and Veterans 

One of the most effective means of reaching servicemen and 
veterans and promoting a realization of their common interests 
with labor was the publication of a regular Servicemen’s Edi¬ 
tion of the CIO News. 

This paper was sold at a low subscription rate and reached 
a circulation of approximately 100,000. Besides being mailed 
directly to service subscribers, and inserted in letters from rela¬ 
tives and friends, it was distributed first-hand to the troops by 
CIO seamen sailing to the battle fronts. 

Featuring service humor, artwork and pictures, and some 
“cheese-cake,” the Servicemen’s Edition was edited by an ex- 
serviceman and its whole content was angled to the serviceman’s 
interests and approach. It brought letters by the hundreds from 
servicemen in all parts of the world, which letters were regularly 
answered and additional material was sent to the writers. 

In addition, special pamphlets were issued for servicemen by 
the national CIO and its War Relief Committee, designed to 
be of practical service to them as well as to acquaint them 
with labor issues affecting them. 
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Campaigns were promoted to establish servicemen’s commit¬ 
tees in every union and local. Representations were made 
against anti-labor propaganda in service publications and CIO 
material sent to them. Unions were urged to send their publica¬ 
tions to service members, and to conduct letter-writing and gift 
campaigns. 

CIO interest in the servicemen was further demonstrated 
through scores of CIO servicemen’s canteens and through sup¬ 
port of USO and Red Cross work. And every effort was made to 
publicize these and many other activities of CIO unions to serv¬ 
ice their 1,250,000 members in the armed forces and to protect 
their interests in respect to seniority, reinstatement, etc. 

Radio 

Labor’s use of the radio has been severely curtailed in the 
past not only by the high cost of network time and radio pro¬ 
duction, but also by many special restrictions including denial 
of the right to buy time, under the National Association of 
Broadcasters’ code, on the ground that labor programs are "con¬ 
troversial.” 

The CIO had therefore to conduct a long campaign to obtain 
greater opportunities over the air. This included appearances 
before the Federal Communications Commission and before 
Congressional committees, and the filing of test cases for the 
denial of station licenses on account of anti-labor discrimina¬ 
tion. 

As a result of this campaign, the NAB code was revised to 
allow greater opportunities for labor to obtain paid or free time, 
and the National, Columbia and American networks agreed to 
grant sustaining time to the major labor organizations for 
regular weekly programs. 

These network programs were utilized by the CIO as one 
of its most effective public relations media, to reach all sections 
of the public as well as labor listeners. 

Emphasis was placed in the CIO radio programs on simple 
popular presentation and an individualized approach, using 
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the most modern and professional techniques of dramatization, 
music and entertainment, to attract and hold listeners of all 
shades of opinion. 

On the weekly CBS program, “Job for Tomorrow,” for in¬ 
stance, CIO’s program in respect to reconversion was presented 
in professionally written dramatic scripts, with good musical 
and entertainment values, relating the stories of the people who 
work in these industries, and the impact on them and on the 
public of reconversion problems and plans. 

On the weekly American Broadcasting Company program, 
“Labor USA,” the CIO dealt with all current issues affecting 
labor, or illustrating its program on broad public issues with a 
dramatized, documentary and “March of Time” type of tech¬ 
nique. The most complicated subjects were handled in a simple, 
direct and dramatized form to show what they meant to the 
ordinary citizen. 

Even the Bretton Woods agreement was thus handled, in 
a personalized and dramatic script. This program not only 
won high praise from Treasury Secretary Morgenthau but was 
also selected by Erik Barnouw for inclusion in his anthology of 
the best radio writing (“Radio Drama in Action”) as “an ex¬ 
ample of dramatized radio pamphleteering at its most agile.” 

In addition to these network programs, the national CIO 
sponsored a radio forum of extemporaneous discussion by labor, 
farm, business and government leaders on the National Broad¬ 
casting Company network. 

It also obtained network time for many speeches by CIO 
leaders and watched for every opportunity to place its represen- 
atives on all the regular radio forum programs. 

This network radio work was supplemented by many CIO 
programs over local stations throughout the country, arranged 
for and sponsored by affiliated unions and councils. 

Alert to the new possibilities of FM broadcasting, the CIO 
promoted the idea of FM station ownership by CIO unions 
through detailed articles in the CIO News, through conven- 
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tion recommendations and through publicity directors’ con¬ 
ferences. As a result, applications for licenses for about a dozen 
FM stations were filed with the FCC by CIO organizations. 

Pamphleteering 

The pamphlet has been called “the poor man’s newspaper.” 
As a relatively cheap medium of public relations, readily adapt¬ 
able to mass distribution by organizations with a large and 
active membership, it has been developed to a higher point 
and more widely used by the CIO than by perhaps any other 
movement. 

The technique of simple popular presentation (already re¬ 
ferred to in the CIO Press and Radio sections) with a warmly 
human and concrete personal approach and with profuse il¬ 
lustrations, was used in all of the many pamphlets published 
in 1945 by the CIO Publicity Department, Research and Edu¬ 
cation Department, Political Action Committee, War Relief 
Committee, etc. 

The subject-matter of these pamphlets dealt not only with 
labor’s immediate economic concerns, but also with broad 
public issues and with labor’s relations with other groups of 
the public. In most cases, they were designed to appeal to the 
general reader, rather than exclusively to union members. 

Indicative of the wide range of subjects covered are the fol¬ 
lowing samples: Church and Labor, CIO and the Negro Work¬ 
er, Labor and Education, Bretton Woods, Dumbarton Oaks, 
Re-Employment, Steelworkers’ Wage Case, Guaranteed Wage, 
Sub-standard Wages, Social Security, Housing, Cost of Living, 
Reconversion, World Labor Organization, Labor’s Politicial 
Aims, CIO and the Veteran, Union Hall Bookshelf, Union 
Hall Films, Full Employment. 

Colored “comic strip” publications proved among the most 
popular and widely circulated, and millions of copies of such 
publications were distributed dealing with Racial Discrimina¬ 
tion, Reconversion, the Bible and the Working Man, and other 
subjects. 
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Mailing lists of some 70,000 influences of public opinion 
were maintained, including teachers, editors, political, farm 
and church leaders and many others, and CIO publications 
were widely circulated to all groups of the population through 
such direct mailing. 

Other Methods 

As already indicated, the above outline does not purport to 
present all the public relations activities of all sections of the 
CIO. Its object is merely to touch on some of the main methods 
used by the public relations staff of the national CIO head¬ 
quarters in connection with CIO’s 1945 public relations 
campaign. 

Attention should be drawn to the efforts of the CIO to estab¬ 
lish close relations with veterans’, farm, business, church, pro¬ 
fessional, and many other types of organizations. These resulted 
in a number of joint conferences and the formation of joint 
committees on various issues on which the different organiza¬ 
tions could work together, in exchange of speakers at conven¬ 
tions, and in other forms of cooperation. 

Reference should also be made to the public relations work 
of various special CIO committees as, for instance, the CIO 
Political Action Committee, National CIO Committee to Abol¬ 
ish Discrimination, Veterans’ Committee, National CIO Com¬ 
munity Services Committee, Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries, 
Reconversion Committee, Housing Committee, Maritime Com¬ 
mittee, Legislative Committee, Social Security Committee. 

Some of these committees conducted their public relations 
work through the national CIO headquarters setup, as already 
indicated; but others conducted a considerable amount of pub¬ 
lic relations work independently through their own offices and 
staffs. 

In the fall of 1945, a special committee was formed and 
financed by directly interested CIO unions for additional pub¬ 
licity on CIO’s wage case. It issued posters and pamphlets, 
bought some radio time, did some advertising, sent special 
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releases to rural, Negro and foreign-language press and other¬ 
wise supplemented the continuing public relations activities 
of the national CIO office. 

It should be noted that all the larger affiliated CIO interna¬ 
tional unions have public relations setups of their own. These 
conduct extensive activities on behalf of their own unions, 
along parallel lines to those of the national CIO, with which 
they coordinate their work on national issues affecting the 
whole movement. 

Finally, attention must be called to the following two basic 
factors, which largely determine the success or failure of all 
CIO’s public relations activities: 

1. The major policies of the CIO, as democratically deter¬ 
mined at its conventions, and the actions of President Murray 
and other leaders in implementing these policies, are the 
basic determinant in all CIO public relations. 

2. The direct impact of CIO’s 6,000,000 members on the 
communities in which they live—the human relationships es¬ 
tablished—are equally decisive. The personal contacts of CIO 
members, and the standing they and their local unions achieve 
through their community work, determine the opinion most 
citizens will have of the CIO even more than the most skillful 
work of public relations experts. 

RESULTS 

Due to the breadth of the general issues involved, it is im¬ 
possible to make any exact measurement of the results of CIO’s 
1945 public relations program. But the following indications of 
its success may be cited: 

1. The effectiveness of CIO’s public relations techniques re¬ 
ceived wide press and radio recognition, often from sources by 
no means sympathetic to the CIO. 

The Wall Street Journal printed an extensive article on 
CIO’s “publicity wizards,” calling attention to the modern and 
popular methods used. The Nations Business, organ of the 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States, published a 
similar article, pointing out that “labor tells its story so that 
all can understand.’’ Time Magazine called particular attention 
to CIO News comic strips and its Servicemen’s Edition. Other 
daily and trade publications, and many columnists and radio 
commentators, including Frank Kent, Morgan Beatty, Earl God¬ 
win and others, alluded frequently to CIO’s outstanding pub¬ 
licity work. 

2. Returning servicemen did not evidence the degree of anti¬ 
labor reactions that many had anticipated, but on the contrary 
showed marked labor sympathies in most cases. 

Ex-servicemen rejoined their unions in nearly all cases, or 
joined unions for the first time. In all the major CIO strikes, 
veterans played an active, militant and leading role, and all 
efforts to use them as strikebreakers failed miserably. 

Veterans’ organizations cooperated actively with the CIO and 
its Veterans’ Committee on legislation and other issues of com¬ 
mon interest, invited CIO speakers to their conventions and 
indicated a cooperative attitude in many other respects. An 
effort by a leader of Amvets to give his organization an anti- 
CIO direction resulted in a sharp internal fight and his removal 
from office. Another veterans’ leader was reported by Colum¬ 
nists Joseph and Stewart Alsop to be in a state of “almost 
tearful bewilderment” over the pro-labor attitudes of his mem¬ 
bers. 

3. Widespread postwar CIO strikes did not produce any 
general public anti-labor hysteria as has sometimes happened 
in the past. On the contrary, wide community support for the 
strikers was evidenced to an extraordinary degree, and was a 
big factor in their success. 

CIO’s arguments that increased purchasing power for the 
workers would result in greater income for farmers, business 
and all other groups, and was necessary to lay a firm basis for 
national prosperity—and that big business was primarily re¬ 
sponsible for stoppages by rejecting collective bargaining and 
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seeking to hold up the public for higher profits, higher prices 
and lower take-home wages—found wide popular acceptance. 

As a result, in many communities affected, mayors and other 
political leaders, churchmen, farmers, small businessmen, pro¬ 
fessional people and community leaders of all kinds expressed 
their support of the CIO, formed pro-labor citizens’ commit¬ 
tees, aided in relief activities, ran ads on behalf of the workers, 
and in some cases even joined the picket lines. 

4. Even in the daily press, which is usually preponderantly 
and consistently anti-labor in its editorial attitudes when con¬ 
flict arises between the economic interests of capital and labor, 
there was a noteworthy modification of attitude as compared 
with similar situations in the past. 

Weekly reports of the Twohey Analysis of Newspaper Opin¬ 
ion, based on the editorial pages and front pages of daily news¬ 
papers, indicated some ups and downs in editorial attitudes 
toward CIO strikes, but on the whole a “toning down” tend¬ 
ency in regard to condemnation of labor, reaching the point at 
times where most of the press assigned more blame to corpora¬ 
tions like U.S. Steel and General Motors than they did to the 
CIO. 

5. CIO’s campaigns for broadly progressive measures in 
national and international affairs were often an important fac¬ 
tor in their adoption and enhanced the CIO’s public relations 
standing as a movement in the people’s interest rather than a 
narrow special-interest group. 

The CIO campaigned vigorously and extensively on behalf 
of the Bretton Woods and Dumbarton Oaks agreements, the 
United Nations Organizations and other phases of President 
Roosevelt’s foreign policies. It was thus a considerable factor 
in securing the broad popular support they achieved. 

CIO’s campaigns for expanded mass production (in coopera¬ 
tion with industrialists like Henry Kaiser) for full employment, 
for greater educational opportunities and social security, and 
for many other broadly progressive social policies and legisla- 
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tion—often going far beyond labor’s immediate economic de¬ 
mands as narrowly defined—won frequently expressed recogni¬ 
tion from non-labor sections of the American people of the 
patriotic, progressive and generally public-spirited character of 
a movement which is dedicated to the proposition that what is 
good for all the people is good for labor. 
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“FINANCIAL WORLD” 


O NE of the soundest means of entrenching an institution 
in the favor of its supporters is to perform a service which 
those supporters recognize as beneficial to them. 

Financial World, a journal dealing with the financial aspects 
of corporations, found an opportunity for such sendee in the 
neglected medium of corporations' annual financial reports. 
Although such a report is often the most important statement 
of a firm about its activities and resources , it had been allowed 
to stagnate into a dry and seldom-read collection of statistics. 

Recognizing the benefits to every corporation, and to the 
reputation of business and industry in general, of readable and 
attractive annual statements, Financial World set out to 
awaken management. The publication's success has been no¬ 
table, as may be seen by the marked improvement in many 
annual reports during the short time its campaign has been 
under way. 

Financial reports are tioxv being read and are helping affirm 
public faith in American industrial operation. Individual 
corporations are achiexnng better understanding among their 
stockholders . And Financial World, having attracted consid¬ 
erable attention to itself for its activity in this field, is benefit¬ 
ing in increased support from the corporations it selves. 

If a way can be found to help an organization's supporteis, 
that way becomes an open road to invaluable goodwill. 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To inspire corporation management to expand the con¬ 
tent, increase the clarity and improve the appearance of annual 
reports to stockholders. 
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2. To increase the prestige of Financial World as a national 
weekly magazine serving industrial and financial executives, 
investors and “stockholders of record.” 

3. To build the net paid circulation of Financial World, and 
to expand its revenues from paid advertising. 

METHODS 

Preliminary program: Survey of 2,500 corporation annual 
reports to stockholders, and their classifications as (1) “Mod¬ 
ern,” (2) “Improved” and (3) Unchanged in the decade. 
From the 1,250 annual reports which qualified for initial judg¬ 
ing, 372 brochures were judged as “Modern” and earned a 
“Merit Award Citation”; 457 booklets and folders were class¬ 
ified as “Improved” and were awarded “Honorable Mention 
Certificates.” This part of the plan was announced in the July 4, 
1945, issue of Financial World, and publicized through news¬ 
papers, magazines, financial publications and trade journals. 

Independent board of judges: The 372 annual reports which 
were regarded as “Modern” were then classified into fifty in¬ 
dustries to be judged by an Independent Board of Experts: 

Dr. Lewis Haney, Professor of Economics, New York Uni¬ 
versity 

Glenn Griswold, Editor, Public Relations News 

Norman Bel Geddes, Art Authority and Industrial De¬ 
signer 

C. Norman Stabler, Financial Editor, N.Y. Herald-Tribune 

Sylvia Porter, Financial Editor, New York Post 

Work of board of judges: Under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Lewis Haney, the panel of experts met and studied the 372 an¬ 
nual reports, selecting the “Best” and “Second Best” in each of 
fifty industries. From the best fifty were then selected the “Gold¬ 
en Dozen” from which were to be selected the “first,” “second” 
and “third” “Best of All Industry” awards. 

“Oscar of Industry” trophy: It was then decided to give some¬ 
thing more than a certificate as the “Best of Industry” awards 
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—some sort of a figurine that would symbolize the improvement 
in annual reports, and become a hallmark of merit for those 
corporations which achieved the distinction of being judged 
as having the “Best” annual report in their industry. 

Rene Paul Chambellan, noted sculptor and holder of the 
Beaux Arts Medal First Class, was commissioned by Financial 
World to create an “Oscar of Industry” that would be unique 
and different from the “Oscar” presented for the best motion 
picture and the talent acting in them. Mr. Chambellan con¬ 
ceived a half-globe of the world, rising above a bas-relief of in¬ 
dustry and embellished with an opened annual report resting 
on a wreath. The trophy was designed for casting in bronze 
and gold, to be mounted on a wood-angle base with a brass 
plate for the name of the corporation and the award achieved. 
These trophies were designed and ordered cast before there was 
any idea of giving an Annual Report Awards Dinner at which 
to present these “Oscars of Industry.” 

Annual report awards dinner: With the sudden ending ot 
the war with Japan, it was decided that the time was propitious 
for an affair at which the top executives of the corporations 
winning the “Best of Industry” awards for their outstanding 
annual reports could be formally presented with the new “Os¬ 
cars of Industry” in bronze and gold. 

The Grand Ballroom of The Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York was reserved for the evening of Tuesday, October 2, 1945. 
Plans were started in mid-September to publicize the affair, and 
Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio was invited to deliver the key¬ 
note speech, and to lend national color to the meeting. 

Invitations were then sent to the presidents of the one hun¬ 
dred corporations whose annual reports had been judged “first” 
and “second” best in each of fifty industries. 

Of the one hundred corporations offered a complimentary 
ticket to be represented at the Annual Report Awards Dinner, 
ninety-eight accepted. Of these, forty-seven were presidents of 
corporations, twenty-eight were executive vice-presidents and 
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vice-presidents, and the remainder were treasurers, secretaries, 
controllers and public relations directors. 

Invitation mailings were then sent out to 829 corporations 
which had achieved “Merit Awards” and “Honorable Men¬ 
tions” in the preliminary survey, and separate invitations were 
sent to members of the National Association of Public Rela¬ 
tions Counsel, the Publicity Club of New York and the Nation¬ 
al Republican Club, providing the opportunity to witness the 
affair. Nearly 1,000 ranking industrial executives made reser¬ 
vations for the dinner. 

The “Press Table” attracted editors and reporters from the 
following publications and services: 


Associated Press 

United Press 

N. Y. Times 

N. Y. Herald-Tribune 

International News Service 

N. Y. World-Telegram 

New York Sun 

New York Post 

Wall Street Journal 

Dow-Jones News Service 

N. Y. Journal of Commerce 

New York Daily News 

N. Y. Journal-American 

Christian Science Monitor 

Time-Fortune-Life Magazines 


Modern Industry 
Trusts Sc Estates 
Banking 
Printers Ink 
Tide Magazine 
Advertising Age 
Advertising & Selling 
Printing Neivs 
Printing 
Inland Printer 
Magazine World 
Public Relations News 
“Public Relations Directory Sc 
Yearbook” 


The motif of the dinner was the backdrop of more than 1,200 
corporation annual reports scattered at random over a huge 
panel. At the place of each guest of honor was the bronze 
“Oscar of Industry” signifying the award and the name of the 
corporation. 

Following the formal presentation of the bronze “Oscars of 
Industry” and addresses by Senator Robert A. Taft and Dr. 
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Lewis Haney, the gold “Oscars of Industry” were presented 
by Louis Guenther, president and publisher of Financial 
World: 

Best of All Industry Awards—Selected by Judges 
Corporation Recipient 

1st Caterpillar Tractor Com¬ 
pany A. T. Brown, Exec. Vice Pres. 

2nd Chesapeake & Ohio Rail¬ 
way Carl E. Newton, President 

3rd Electric Boat Company John }. Hopkins, Vice Pres. 

Best Cover Designs—Selected by Norman Bel Geddes 
4-Color Cover West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company, David 
Luke, President 

2-Color Cover Duqucsne Light Co., Herbert Briggs, Jr., Vice 
Pres. 

Press relations and publicity: Five press releases prior to the 
Annual Report Awards Dinner, and one issued the night of the 
dinner resulted in nationwide publicity for Financial World, 
carried by all three wire services (Associated Press, United 
Press and International News Service) to hundreds of daily 
newspapers, featuring the address of Senator Taft, and the an¬ 
nouncement of the “Best of Industry” awards and the presen¬ 
tation of the new “Oscars of Industry.” 

The following publications are among those which carried 
news articles and/or pictures of the Financial World Annual 
Report Awards Dinner: 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


New York Times 

N. Y. Herald-Tribune 

New York Sun 

N. Y. Journal-American 

N. Y. World-Telegram 

New York Post 

N. Y. Journal of Commerce 

N. Y. Daily News 


Wall Street Journal 
Chicago Journal of Commerce 
Nassau Daily Review-Star 
Brooklyn Eagle 
Bellmore Home News 
White Plains Reporter - Dis¬ 
patch 

Montreal Gazette 
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Quebec Chronicle-Telegraph 
Los Angeles Examiner 
Pacific Grove Tribune 
Merced (Calif.) Express 
San Francisco Times 
California Chronicle 
Cleveland News 
Cleveland Press 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Kansas City (Mo.) Star 
Arlington (N. J.) Plain Deal¬ 
er 

Danbury (Conn.) News- 
Times 

Winchester (Tenn.) Chroni¬ 
cle 

Clearwater (Fla.) News 
Chicago Tribune 


MAGAZINES AND TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Financial World 
The Controller 
Banking 

Investment Dealer’s Digest 

Investors’ Reader 

Tide 

Printers’ Ink 

Advertising & Selling 

Finance 

Aviation News 

Advertising Age 

Printing 

Inland Printer 


Editor 8c Publisher 
American Banker 
Passenger Transport 
Film Daily 

Motion Picture Herald 
American Machinist 
Box Office 
Motion Picture Daily 
Travel Industry 
Food Field Reporter 
Tavern News 
Printing Nexvs 
Sales Management 


NEWSLETTERS AND DIGESTS 

Public Relations News Behind the Scenes in Ameri- 

Public Relations Topics can Business 

Clippings Gilliams News Letter 

Magazine World Neff’s Digest 

HOUSE ORGANS AND EMPLOYEE MAGAZINES 

Tracks .Chesapeake 8c Ohio Railway 

This Month .American Home Products Corporation 

Botanist .Botany Worsted Mills 

Stet .Champion Paper 8c Fiber Company 
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What's Going On .Butler Brothers (Chicago) 

Wheels .American Car 8c Foundry Company 

Investor's Reader .Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 8c Beane 

The Imprint .N. Y. Employing Printers Association 

Blue Prints .National Tool Company 

Westinghouse M a ga- 

zine .Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

Stockholders News General Foods Corporation 

B. 8c O. Magazine . Baltimore 8c Ohio Railroad 

Underwood News Underwood Corporation 

Borden Stockholder 

Bulletin .Borden Company 

News if Views .General Motors Corporation 


Appropriation allocated for program and amount expended: 
The appropriation for this program was around $10,000. 

Director of survey: Weston Smith, vice president of Financial 
World, had entire supervision of the survey of stockholder an¬ 
nual reports, the direction of the Board of Judges, and handling 
of the Annual Report Awards Dinner. The public relations firm 
of Selvage 8c Lee assisted with the dinner arrangements, while 
the advertising agency of Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., 
handled advertising and publicity. 

RESULTS 

1. To inspire corporation management to expand the con¬ 
tent, increase the clarity and improve the appearance of annual 
reports to stockholders. 

Objective achieved: During the past year more corporations 
showed improvement in their annual reports than in any prev¬ 
ious year on record. For the first time the percentage of corpora¬ 
tions clinging to inadequate or abbreviated year-end statements 
was a minority—less than one-third of the total. 

The following tabulation compares the number of “Modern*’ 
and “Improved” annual reports published during the past two 
years: 
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Number 1943 Annual Report 1944 Annual Report 


Modern reports . 

254... 

...25% 

372... 

...30% 

Improved reports. 

361... 

...36% 

457... 

...37% 

Unchanged reports ... 

. 385... 

.39% 

421... 

.33% 


2. To increase the prestige of Financial World as a national 
weekly magazine serving industrial and financial executives, in¬ 
vestors and 4 'stockholders of record.” 

Objective achieved: Here are a few of the comments of “top 
management” on the Annual Survey of Annual Reports, indi¬ 
cating that the officials of leading corporations have recognized 
the standing of Financial World in assuming the authority to 
judge the annual reports of their corporations: 

“I believe that the work you are doing with your annual 
report surveys is making a very valuable contribution in call¬ 
ing to the attention of industry generally the importance of 
making annual reports more informative, attractive and read¬ 
able.” 

(Signed) Lewis H. Brown, 
President, Johns-Manville Corporation 

“I think that your surveys will do a lot in making manage¬ 
ment conscious of the problems, and bring about the desire 
to improve constantly their reports to stockholders.” 

(Signed) Walter S. Mack, Jr. 

President, Pepsi-Cola Company 

“I am quite sure that this policy of Financial World in re¬ 
viewing annual reports has spurred on corporations to do a 
better job in their reporting.” 

(Signed) Charles R. Hook, 
President, The American Rolling Mill Company 

”1 do believe this annual survey activity of yours is encour¬ 
aging the publication of better reports.” 

(Signed) Clarence Francis, 
Chairman of the Board, General Foods Corporation 
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“Let me assure you that your citations will serve as incen¬ 
tives to many corporations toward further improvements in 
the future/’ 

(Signed) Paul G. Hoffman, 
President, The Studebaker Corporation 

“I think in this annual competition you are bringing all of 
the reports up to a higher standard, which is something that 
is very much to be desired.” 

(Signed) F. J. Gavin, 

President, Great Northern Railway Company 

“You can take pride in your constructive activities to foster 
improvements in corporation annual reports through the me¬ 
dium of your annual survey awards.” 

(Signed) Duncan W. Fraser, 
President, American Locomotive Company 

“1 think this project of yours in surveying annual reports 
provides an especially worthwhile service to industry.” 

(Signed) Cloud Wampler, 
President, Carrier Corporation 

“These competitions in annual reports are doing much to 
encourage improvement and modernization of corporation re¬ 
ports.” 

(Signed) Walter E. Poor, 
President, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

“Your treatment of the matter, and attendant publicity, will 
create increased interest in this field of reporting, and I con¬ 
gratulate you and your publication on your efforts to effect 
improvement.” 

(Signed) P. H. McCance, 
President, Duquesne Light Company 

“While we very much appreciate the attention given to our 
report, we believe that you and your organization are to be 
congratulated for having stimulated a keener interest in an¬ 
nual reporting among corporations.” 

(Signed) E. L. Shea, 

President , The North x\merican Company 
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“In our opinion Financial World, through its survey of 
annual reports, has done an exceptionally important job in 
promoting good stockholder public relations by encouraging 
industry to publish reports that really tell something. You 
have attacked a problem that needed solving. Keep up the 
good work." 

(Signed) G. B. Wells, 
President, American Optical Company 

“I think that Financial World is rendering a very fine serv¬ 
ice to industry, and indirectly to stockholders, through its an¬ 
nual surveys of stockholder reports. It prompts all of us to 
strive for better reporting, and much of the progress that has 
been made is probably the result of your surveys in prior 
years/' 

(Signed) J. C. Merwin, 
President, Chain Belt Company 

“We are very much in favor of your efforts to improve the 
character of annual reports, and we shall continue to give this 
matter a great deal of our attention/’ 

(Signed) H. H. Leonard. 

President, American Machine 8c Foundry Company 

“May we congratulate you on the origination of this annual 
report award idea. It is bound to be far reaching in its effect, 
and should do much to create competition among companies 
to make their reports more enlightening and interesting to 
both stockholder and employee/' 

(Signed) A. L. Freedlander, 
President and General Manager, The Dayton Rubber 
Manufacturing Company 

“I have noted the considerable percentage of reports exam¬ 
ined show a desire on the part of management to keep their 
stockholders properly informed. This, of course, is as it should 
be and I wish to say that the Financial World has helped 
greatly to bring about this much needed improvement/' 

(Signed) Hance H. Cleveland, 
President, San Diego Gas 8c Electric Company 
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“These annual surveys of reports which you have been 
making is, in our opinion, an excellent idea, and should help 
’materially to encourage the current trend toward moderniz¬ 
ing and humanizing these statements/' 

(Signed) Harvey C. Fruehauf, 
President, Fruehauf Trailer Company 

3. To build the net paid circulation of Financial World and 
to expand its revenues from paid advertising. 

Objective achieved: The following comparison of year-end 
circulation figures, and totals for advertising lineage for the two 
years cannot be attributed entirely to the effectiveness of the 
Annual Report Awards Dinner, but the public relations pro¬ 
gram had a part in the improvement shown: 

Totals: 1944 1945 Increase 

Net Paid Circulation 30,046 40,251 +34% 

(as of Dec. 31.) 

Advertising Lineage 112,065 145,849 +31% 

(total for each year) 
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INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 

/ NFLATION is a serious threat to life insurance compan¬ 
ies; a decrease in the value of money automatically means 
a decrease in the value of insurance holdings, and the eco¬ 
nomic chaos that results from inflation threatens the stabil¬ 
ity of property held by the companies. At the same time, in¬ 
creased purchases of insurance during a time of product 
shortages and over-abundant money is a check on inflation. 

These two economic facts were the basis for the public opin¬ 
ion drive of the Institute of Life Insurance during the war 
and immediately afterward. To check inflation was self-pro¬ 
tection; to sell insurance was self-promotion. These combined 
activities performed an important public service in helping 
to stabilize the nation's economy during a dangerously un¬ 
stable period. 

Associating an organization with a common cause not only 
is good citizenship and a good means to develop goodwill, 
but can benefit the organization directly, as it has the Insti¬ 
tute of Life Insurance. 

The anti-inflation campaign of the Life Insurance Compan¬ 
ies in America is a cooperative undertaking of some 160 com¬ 
panies—small, medium-sized and large-doing the bulk of the 
life insurance business in this country. Thus it can be described 
as truly representative of the whole life insurance business, both 
in its operations and in its objectives. The objectives of the cam¬ 
paign are as follows: 

1. To promote a better public understanding of the part life 
insurance plays in the social and economic life of the nation, 
both in war and in peace. 

2. To help check inflation: 

(a) By encouraging people to do voluntarily the things 
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which will divert excess liquid funds into investments and 

, savings, such as government bonds and life insurance. 

(b) By encouraging public cooperation with such ac¬ 
tions as the federal government may find necessary to take 
to retard inflation. 

3. To accomplish this in a manner that reflects credit on the 
life insurance business. 

From its inception the campaign has been completely insti¬ 
tutional in nature, thus making it a 100 per cent public rela¬ 
tions undertaking. 

The campaign has been operating in a singularly crucial 
area of the common welfare. The lesson of history is that war 
breeds inflation. The records are equally clear as to the serious 
effects of inflation on the well-being of the individual citizen 
as well as the economic welfare of the nation as a whole. Dur¬ 
ing the recent conflict, control of inflation was second to the 
winning of the war itself. Now that the war is over, it is gen¬ 
erally recognized that beating inflation is currently the No. 1 
problem of the nation. 

Thus efforts to prevent inflationary rises in prices are of the 
utmost public interest and emphasize the importance of the 
life insurance companies’ campaign. 

Official government figures place the rise in the cost of living 
from the beginning of the war in 1939 to the present writing 
(mid-February 1946) at about one-third over prewar. During 
the first World War, on the other hand, prices rose 62 per cent 
from July, 1914 to the time of the Armistice in November, 1918. 

This comparison clearly shows that the price rise in this war 
period to date has been little more than half that of World 
War I. This is a notable record, particularly in view of the fact 
that the forces making for inflation this time in history’s first 
Trillion Dollar War were so immeasurably greater than in 
1914-18. 

But the most dangerous period is now, in the transition 
period. The whole country knows that, and history proves it 
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as well. For example, prices rose twice as fast for a year and a 
half after the first World War as they did during the war itself. 
And that inflationary boom culminated in a severe depression. 
This makes the continuation of the life insurance companies’ 
campaign of the utmost significance at this time and enhances 
its public relations value. 

Obviously prevention of inflationary price rises can come 
only from a unified national effort. Thus the precise extent of 
the contribution of the life insurance business to the results 
can probably never be determined. But such precise determina¬ 
tion is secondary to the over-all objectives. What counts is the 
fact that the campaign was launched when it was and continued 
without a letup with the primary purpose of contributing to 
the nation’s efforts to achieve a stable economy, and thus aid 
the public welfare. And this contribution has been widely 
recognized—by the government, by the press and other infor¬ 
mation media, by “thought leaders” and by people at large. 

It might be desirable to point out here another significant 
by-product of the anti-inflation campaign. The life insurance 
business has recognized the desirability and value of working 
together in the public interest on social responsibilities over 
and above the normal operations of its business. Here are some 
examples: 

The life insurance companies are sponsoring a campaign, 
within the business itself as well as to the public, to persuade 
veterans to retain their National Service Life Insurance for their 
own sake as well as for the welfare of their families. Close co¬ 
operation is being maintained with the Veterans Administra¬ 
tion in this campaign. 

The Life Insurance Medical Research Fund has been estab¬ 
lished, and the business will provide it with a fund of more 
than $3,500,000 over the next five years to be used for research 
on the diseases of the heart and arteries, responsible for more 
civilian deaths than any other single disease in recent years. 
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The life insurance business has come out publicly for the 
broadening of the Social Security Act to groups not now cov¬ 
ered. 

It can be seen from this that the anti-inflation campaign has 
done an important job of public relations within the life in¬ 
surance business itself. At the same time it has given business 
in general significant examples of results from conducting pub¬ 
lic relations programs in the field of the general welfare. Con¬ 
sidering that this has been done by a business so large and in¬ 
fluential as life insurance, and with 71,000,000 policyholders, it 
seems correct to state that the anti-inflation campaign of the 
life insurance business has made an important contribution to 
the progress of public relations as a whole. 

The over-all strategy of the anti-inflation campaign of the 
life insurance business lias been to act as a bridge between the 
policy-making powers and decisions of government and the 
field of voluntary individual cooperation. Without the latter, 
the whole effort to hold down the cost of living could not have 
succeeded. 

The decision was to run an informational campaign to the 
people at large. This campaign has been telling in simple and 
straightforward language what the inflation danger is, why 
it exists and what every American can do as an individual to 
prevent it from happening here. It has not only been giving the 
people the facts but has had the added psychological advantage 
of making the action of the individual, in his own sphere, of 
national consequence. 

The core of this campaign has been a series of public rela¬ 
tions advertisements in the principal daily newspapers and in 
leading farm publications. The advertising campaign has been 
supplemented and supported by a broad program of collateral 
activities of a publicity and public relations nature. 

From the very beginning this campaign has tied in with the 
official government program for economic stabilization. Thus 
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close contact with government agencies has been maintained 
throughout. 

Out of this liaison with government came the greatest single 
achievement of the life insurance companies’ campaign. The 
government, of course, drafted a platform for economic stabili¬ 
zation which it urged the country to observe. One of the prin¬ 
cipal planks in this platform was individual thrift, for it was 
immediately realized that only through the medium of individ¬ 
ual savings could the war-caused swollen purchasing stream be 
cut down and the bidding up of the prices of scarce merchan¬ 
dise be prevented. 

The government thrift plank spelled out specific outlets for 
individual savings to increase its effectiveness. And life insur¬ 
ance was included as one of the three principal outlets, along 
with war bonds and savings accounts, thus making life insur¬ 
ance an integral part of the official recommendations of the 
government to every American. 

This was “third party” endorsement of the highest degree. 
It gave official recognition to life insurance both as a primary 
anti-inflationary agent and as an essential element of a stable 
economy. And it had many collateral results of great value. For 
the official government program for economic stabilization ap¬ 
peared in all official literature on anti-inflation and was em¬ 
ployed as well in the various campaigns and activities that 
stemmed from the nation’s drive to beat inflation. There were 
the activities of the War Advertising Council, for example. And 
there was the magazine publishers’ campaign through which 
leading magazines contributed a page a month to the prevention 
of inflation. At its height some 500 magazines with a combined 
circulation of 90,000,000 per issue participated. 

The advertisements in the life insurance companies’ cam¬ 
paign appear over the signature of the Life Insurance Com¬ 
panies in America and Their Agents. About 300 daily news¬ 
papers in 180 cities, with an aggregate circulation of 30,000,000 
daily, carry these messages to the American people every other 
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week. Similar advertisements are placed in four of the principal 
farm publications with a combined circulation of more than 
5,000,000. 

These advertising messages have naturally concentrated on 
the theme of individual thrift and the essential role it plays in 
the whole program of economic stabilization. The benefits of 
thrift are presented on the higher plane of the national welfare 
as well as on the level of personal advantage to the individual, 
thus giving it a twofold appeal. It is interesting to note that 
the savings of the people at large since Pearl Harbor have never 
been so great, both in dollar totals and in the percentage of 
the national income saved. 

The presentation and format of these advertising messages 
have varied from time to time. But they have all dealt with the 
abstract economics of inflation in simple and understandable 
terms and they have been highly personalized as well. Illustra¬ 
tions of people have been used from the very beginning in per¬ 
sonal experience form. The effectiveness of these messages has 
been enhanced by the very fact that they strike the reminiscent 
chord of average experience. 

The collateral activities that have accompanied the advertis¬ 
ing campaign have played an important role in winning public 
acceptance and recognition for the anti-inflation contribution of 
the life insurance business. 

These collateral activities are diverse in nature and in execu¬ 
tion, and they include the following: 

1. Preparation and publication of the Anti-Inflation Bul¬ 
letinj a service for editors, directed primarily to newspapers. 

2. Initiating magazine stories and supplying information and 
ideas to special writers for magazines. 

3. Contributing material to employee publications and trade 
papers. 

4. A special cartoon service to newspapers, involving a free 
offering of mats for reprinting outsanding anti-inflation cartoons 
appearing in newspapers. 
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THIS TYPICAL CLIPSHBET IS A GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE VARIETY 
OF MATERIAL THAT CAN BE OFFERED TO EDITORS FOR 
PUBLICATION. COMMERCIAL ANGLE IS AVOIDED. 


5. Writing radio scripts, providing information for radio 
commentators and arranging special anti-inflation broadcasts. 

6. Financing of a series of five anti-inflation posters. More 
than 2,600,000 of these posters, which bore the imprint of the 
Office of Economic Stabilization, were distributed to stores and 
business and industrial establishments. All the posters carried 
the official government anti-inflation program with life insur¬ 
ance included in the thrift section. 

The Anti-Inflation Bulletin has won wide acceptance and 
recognition as an authoritative source of information and ideas. 
The Bulletin has been published approximately every month 
for more than two years. It is sent to virtually every newspaper 
in the country, daily and weekly; to nearly 1,000 radio stations, 
to magazines and other publications and to a long list of key 
officials and “thought leaders.” Distribution is about 11,000 per 
issue. 

Material from the Bulletin has been widely used in news¬ 
papers and in other publications, with credit to the Life Insur- 
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ance Companies in America as the sponsoring organization. 
But the Bulletin has served a broader purpose than merely hav¬ 
ing its own material used. It has inspired editors and others 
to develop anti-inflation articles and statements of their own. 
Furthermore, the Bulletin has served to keep the inflation sub¬ 
ject constantly before those in a position to guide public opin¬ 
ion. This last has proved of extreme importance, particularly 
during the times when public interest in the subject seemed to 
lag or, as during a good part of 1945, when official government 
opinion couldn't seem to decide whether deflation, rather than 
inflation, was the greatest danger facing the country. The 
Bulletin has consistently pointed out that inflation was the 
No. 1 threat. 

The Bulletin has printed a wide variety of material to point 
up the inflation threat and what the individual could do about 
helping to prevent it. By far the greater part of this material 
has been original, including such things as studies on savings 
and their distribution among the various income groups, em¬ 
phasis on the purchase and holding of war bonds, the presenta¬ 
tion of the woman’s role through statements by outstanding 
women leaders and polls of experts such as economists, agri¬ 
cultural authorities and leading industrialists. Those who par¬ 
ticipated in the polls included such figures as Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr. of General Motors, Tom Girdler of Republic Steel, and 
Paul Hoffman of Studebaker. 

The Bulletin also has printed signed individual statements by 
a number of nationally known people including Fred M. Vin¬ 
son, now Secretary of the Treasury; Eric Johnston and Beards¬ 
ley Ruml. 

Another significant example of recognition for the Bulletin 
was its use by the Treasury, at the Treasury’s own unsolicited 
request, as speakers’ material in the Victory Loan Drive. 
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RESULTS 

The results of the campaign show that all the original ob¬ 
jectives have been met. The entire cost of the campaign has 
been about $1,250,000 a year. This provided twenty-one 1,000- 
line advertising messages in 300 daily newspapers in 180 cities 
with a combined circulation of more than 30,000,000, represent¬ 
ing in excess of 600,000,000 newspaper messages. There were 
also more than 40,000,000 farm messages. In addition, the cost 
of the campaign included the extensive press and publicity 
program and all collateral activities. 
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WAR-END TERMINATION PLAN OF GAS MASK 
DIVISION, JOHNSON AND JOHNSON 

JTkECA USE it went further than any other known program, 
m3 the fair-play employee-termination plan of Johnson and 
Johnson’s Gas Mask Division attracted national attention. 
Although it was intended primarily as a gesture of thanks for 
good work and loyal support, it has reacted as a boost for the 
parent company’s employee relations and for its reputation. 

J. Nelson Stuart, general manager of the Gas Mask Division, 
felt that since the employees had been recruited for jobs with 
no peacetime future, it was management’s obligation to make 
certain that they all found suitable jobs when their war jobs 
ended. His program, which included paid advertising offer¬ 
ing to other firms complete records and recommendations on 
all employees, succeeded in fulfilling the obligation. The fa¬ 
vorable attention it received was a by-product and an after- 
math, but well repaid the parent company for the expense 
and effort involved. 

Complete fairness and a sense of obligation in dealing with 
employees have often proved to be a profitable policy. This 
termination plaii is only an outstanding example. 

OBJECTIVES 

Johnson and Johnson, surgical goods manufacturer with 
headquarters at New Brunswick, New Jersey, established a Gas 
Mask Division in the Clearing Industrial District, Chicago, 
for the sole purpose of producing gas masks on a fixed-price 
contract basis. 

Operations begun July 15, 1940, continued to August 15, 
1945. There were 755 persons on the payroll at that time. 
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The Gas Mask Division enjoyed complete autonomy. It orig¬ 
inated and developed its own management and operating tech¬ 
niques—its own industrial relations policies. 

In December, 1944, an announcement was made at a mass 
meeting, including the entire organization, that Johnson and 
Johnson management at New Brunswick had decided not to 
try to perpetuate the Gas Mask Division in the postwar period. 
The decision was announced to continue production of gas 
masks so long as required by the Chemical Warfare Service; 
and that upon the completion of contracts, or termination of 
contracts on V-J Day or at any other date designated by the 
Chemical Warfare Service, the Gas Mask Division organization 
would be liquidated. 

Planning for Liquidation 

Gas Mask Division management felt that its responsibilities 
to the entire organization required it to announce top manage¬ 
ment’s decision to liquidate at some future and indeterminate 
date. 

This step gave added emphasis to certain other obligations 
and the desirability of taking certain positive action: 

1. Obviously, management faced the responsibility of dis¬ 
charging current contractual obligations on time, at the con¬ 
tracted price, with no diminution in quality standards. 

2. It must remain in a position to accept any new contracts. 

3. Recognizing that all Gas Mask Division employees were 
working at “blind alley” jobs, management felt a responsibility 
to the employee and to the community to provide a plan which 
would: 

(a) Supply adequate motivation to finish the job. 

(b) Make a contribution to the community at large, 
which would help the individual and the community dur¬ 
ing the transition period in which adjustments would have 
to be made from wartime to peacetime employment. 
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Obligation to Employees and Community 

Despite lack of experience, shortage of help, material short¬ 
ages of all kinds, etc., the Gas Mask Division made an outstand¬ 
ing record due only to the “all-out” character of effort put 
forth by every employee. The record is better than indicated 
by the receipt of four Army-Navy “E” production awards. 

The Gas Mask Division of Johnson and Johnson was a newly 
organized division, staffed completely with persons strangers to 
Johnson and Johnson, and strangers to each other. The other 
three gas mask plants in the country were departments in large, 
long-established plants operated by workers experienced in 
working with each other. 

Notwithstanding the necessity of “starting from scratch,” the 
Gas Mask Division of Johnson and Johnson, according to official 
Chemical Warfare Services, made an outstanding record, fea¬ 
tured by: 

1. Highest take-home pay to employees. 

2. Lowest direct labor cost per finished assembly. 

3. Lowest total cost to the government. 

Because of this excellent record, management felt an obliga¬ 
tion to give its support to the employees at the time when they 
would be out of a job, faced with the necessity of making an 
adjustment to a peacetime economy. It was the conviction of 
Gas Mask management that its employees wanted work and 
would welcome assistance in getting work, rather than drawing 
unemployment compensation. It was also recognized that the 
conditions under which individuals would have to adjust their 
affairs might be extremely severe, and that plans should be 
made to provide for the most extreme conditions. It was felt 
there was a need for a plan not only for its benefit to individ¬ 
uals, but if possible to ease a burden that communities might be 
called upon to handle if unemployment should be widespread 
when Gas Mask Division operations ceased. 
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METHODS 

Termination Pay 

The total cost of this phase was $96,000. 

Because this operation was to be completely liquidated and 
the employee required to seek employment elsewhere, the des¬ 
ignation “termination pay” was decided upon. “Severance pay,” 
unlike “termination pay,” is applied to situations wherein a 
continuing business finds it necessary to lay off permanently 
or temporarily a part of its work force. Termination pay was 
made available to all Gas Mask Division employees without 
regard to length of service. Two employees who were put on 
the payroll of the Gas Mask Division August 15, 1945, received 
the same termination pay given to other employees in their 
work grades. The reason for this is obvious. The only justifica¬ 
tion for hiring those two new employees was that vacancies 
had existed which required staffing in order to maintain the 
balanced production required by schedules. As of the date these 
two new employees were engaged, their services were just as im¬ 
portant to the completion of contracts as any other employees 
in the organization. They came to work in good faith, having no 
more knowledge of probable date of termination than did man¬ 
agement, and therefore were entitled to the same consideration 
as even the oldest employees because their adjustment from war¬ 
time employment to peacetime employment was the same as 
other employees’. 

War Labor Board approval of the “termination pay plan” on 
December 12, 1944, was reported by business services, indicating 
that it was the first of its kind in the country. 

Re-employment Program 

It was the Gas Mask management’s conviction that a sum 
of money given to employees at the time of liquidation of the 
Gas Mask Division would not in itself help the individual make 
the adjustment. The human frailty of “letting tomorrow take 
care of itself” would, it was felt, result in the employee going 
on a holiday and spending his, or her, “termination pay” check. 
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The purpose of the re-employment program was not only to 
help the employee get a job, but to help him get a good job and 
to receive favorable consideration by eradicating or at least 
minimizing the stigma that was attached to many wartime 
organizations, featured in newspaper headlines because of 
strikes, reports of loafing, etc., which the public in too many 
cases was beginning to characterize as typical of war plants. 

The re-employment program contemplated the use of paid 
newspaper advertising, press releases, a direct mail campaign, 
a telephone campaign, personalized letters and especially pre¬ 
pared individual work histories. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

1. On the morning of V-J Day, following notification of can¬ 
cellation of all contracts, a mass meeting was held, at which the 
plan and rate of termination pay were announced. 

2. The Chicago daily press was represented with 100 per 
cent coverage of news photographers and reporters. In addition, 
releases went out through the wire services to newspapers 
throughout the country. 

3. A broadside which had been prepared several months 
in advance entitled, “Pick This One for Profit,” was mailed to 
a list of 3,500 Chicago employers, Chicago national bank officers 
and directors and a general list throughout the country. The 
broadside included an insert which was prepared overnight, 
bringing up to date vital information regarding record of em¬ 
ployees, emphasizing their low absentee record, low turnover 
and other facts showing that they, as a group, represented a 
value that would meet any criteria of peacetime judgment. 

4. A system of handling telephone inquiries was set up, pro¬ 
viding for the listing on separate cards of information obtained 
from inquiries of these prospective employers. 

5. A 1,000-line advertisement was published in the Chicago 
newspapers. This advertisement received national attention and 
commendation. 
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A VITAl MESSAGE TO Ml CHICAGO EMPLOYERS 
AAD COMPANY EXECUTIVES 
CONCERNED WITH MAKING PSOnTS! 

Gas Muk Division, Johnson & Johnson, is releasing for your em¬ 
ployment one of the most able and dependable groupt of men and 
women workers in this community. 

During the critical war production yean, these men and women 
achieved an enviable record-earning 4 Army-Navy “B" awards for 
outstanding production efficiency, 
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(a) A job evolution sheet describing the job that an 
employee had worked on. If an employee had worked in 
more than one labor grade, there was a job evolution for 
each labor grade. If the employee was a salaried employee, 
a job evolution was prepared for each job the employee 
had held. 

(b) A farewell letter signed by the General Manager. 

(c) A summary of the various jobs the employee 
worked on, showing dates he started on each job. 

(d) A properly filled-out series of forms with instruc¬ 
tions on how to use them in the event the employee found 
it necessary to apply for unemployment compensation. 

(e) Complete instructions on how to continue partici¬ 
pation in the Blue Cross Plan for Hospital Care. 

(f) A postcard to be returned to the Gas Mask Division 
when the employee found a new job. 

(g) Instructions on how the employee should handle 
his part of an interview. 

7. Each day, an employment bulletin summarizing infor¬ 
mation obtained from telephone calls from prospective em¬ 
ployers was mailed out to all released employees so they could 
know what jobs were available. There were twenty-three such 
bulletins mailed out. They listed the name of the inquiring 
employers, address, telephone number, name of the person the 
job-applicant should call for, classification of jobs open, hours 
of work and rates of pay. 

8. To each prospective employer inquiring about ex-Gas 
Mask employees, there was mailed a letter, personally signed by 
the General Manager, acknowledging the inquiry and including 
a copy of a notice of their listing included in the aforemen¬ 
tioned bulletin. 

9. Office and maintenance employees were released gradually. 
A letter was, therefore, sent to prospective employers, explain¬ 
ing why in some cases it was not possible to refer employees to 
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those firms. At the same time, it was explained that as soon 
as they became available their openings would be referred to 
employees. 

10. In the case of salaried employees, personal letters of 
introduction were addressed, the original given to the ex-Gas 
Mask employee to be used for introduction, a carbon copy 
mailed to the inquiring employer, rubber-stamped as follows: 

“This copy of letter of introduction is for your records. It 
is also a confirmation of the appointment for (date) 
. (time) 

11. The re-employment plan came to the attention of the 
War Manpower Commission at Washington and through its 
Chicago offices the local resources of U.S.E.S. were made avail¬ 
able to aid in the rapid re-employment of Gas Mask Division 
employees. This program included the presentation on a local 
radio program of an interview with the Gas Mask Division 
General Manager by the Chicago area director of the War Man¬ 
power Commission. 

Public and press reaction as a result of the concept of the 
program and the steps actually taken to carry it out was ex¬ 
tremely favorable. Not only was press comment very extensive 
and favorable, but it was the subject of much editorializing 
in the public and trade press. 

Herb Graffis, columnist, Chicago Times, commented August 
23, under the heading “News in an Advertisement.” 

Fellows have spoken to me about the ad Johnson 8c John¬ 
son had in Tuesday’s Times . They talked about that with¬ 
out recalling any news story in the paper that day and with¬ 
out even having the courtesy to perjure themselves politely 
and say I had a good column that day, too. I never embarrass 
such lovely people by asking what the column was about. 

But that ad was really sensational conversion news. It was 
addressed to “all Chicago employers and company executives 
concerned with making profits.” It recommended hiring John- 
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son & Johnson employees the company had had to let go be¬ 
cause it was getting out of the business of making gas masks; 
thank God. 

The ad skipped all the coneroo about “soldiers of industry" 
and/ other pretty words. It told that the J. 8c J. gang had only 
a 4.37 per cent absenteeism rate, which is remarkable for a 
strictly wartime business. It told that the rejections of finished 
products, for all causes, were 0.04 per cent. The turnover in 
personnel was low at 5.61 per cent. A noteworthy record in 
safety, efficiency and economy was cited. The company made 
gas masks for less cost than any other company in that line 
because it had—the ad said—the best workers. 

Employment case histories of these “pedigreed" employees 
were offered by the employer and through branches of the 
USES. 

Now remember the ad was directed at bosses concerned 
with “making profits." No bull about that. I haven’t seen an 
employer yet who is concerned primarily about anything else. 
No profits; no jobs, no salaries, no union dues, no unemploy¬ 
ment or old age security payments. They all go together, after 
profits. 

Well, how are you going to make profits? No use trying to 
kid ourselves; profits are made out of the labor of somebody 
else. I don’t know whether Johnson 8c Johnson “pedigreed" 
employees realized that. I suppose they did. 

But anyway, it was surprising how men of the employee 
and employer classes both commented enthusiastically about 
this ad being the right approach to quick re-employment dur¬ 
ing conversion. The employees’ angle was that the ad gave a 
job-hunting hand to the worker who had done a good job 
instead of just letting the guy or the girl go with a farewell 
pay check. And the employer, when he saw a chance to get 
workers who made profits, stopped, looked and said to him¬ 
self, “this is what I need with post-war cost competition go¬ 
ing to be tough." 

Advertising Age editorialized in the September 10 issue un¬ 
der the heading, "Too Rare an Example." 
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RESULTS 

The plan was successful. Its objectives were realized within 


less than thirty days: 

Total number released . 648 

Number placed in new jobs or not interested in 

securing immediate employment. 619 

Unable to contact . 23 

Still looking for work. 6 


Persons employed at the level of supervisors or higher all 
obtained re-employment in positions of responsibility equal 
to or greater than those held in the Gas Mask Division, and at 
compensation equal to or greater than their base rates at the 
Gas Mask Division. 

The total cost of advertising, promotion and professional fees 
was $6,977.15. 
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Chapter Thirteen 

LONG BEACH RETAILERS, ASSOCIATED 

JETTING people to participate in a joint project is a 
\jf good way to overcome frictions among them. This prin¬ 
ciple is applicable to conditions among employees in a firm, 
students in a school, or citizens in a community. 

Long Beach suffered an aggravated case of war displace¬ 
ment, and the outbreaks of irritability that resulted threat¬ 
ened the welfare of the entire town. The Long Beach Retail¬ 
ers, Associated, representing an important group of local busi¬ 
nessmen, attacked the problem by pulling as many of the in¬ 
habitants into a cooperative venture as they could. 

Enthusiasm, hard work and good planning made the proj¬ 
ect catch on and achieved a large portion of the rejuvenation 
sought. Such campaigns are not cures for disorders—the Long 
Beach program did not eliminate the pressures of overcrowd¬ 
ing, lack of manpower or shortage of merchandise—but they 
are helpful in making unavoidable dislocations less disrupt¬ 
ing in their effects. 

GENERAL SUMMARY 

1. The campaign was not the result of any sudden, postwar 
after-thought. It was carefully planned long before VJ-Day and 
originally had been scheduled to break in mid-October of 1945 
as a fitting “prelude” to the opening of the Christmas shopping 
season. However, with the Japanese surrender coming so sud¬ 
denly, it was deemed advisable to launch the campaign sooner. 
This necessitated only slight revision in some of the copy and 
no changes in illustrations or general theme. 

2. Although initiated by, paid for and conducted under the 
sponsorship of Long Beach Retailers, Associated, the campaign 
was city-wide in scope and participation. 
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3. The Mayor of the City served as honorary chairman of 
the campaign “executive committee.” The president of the 
Advertising and Sales Club was general chairman. The manager 
of the Chamber of Commerce served as secretary, and the man¬ 
ager of Long Beach Retailers, Associated, who originated the 
plan and wrote the copy, was campaign director. 

4. Headed by the chairman of the local Committee on Eco¬ 
nomic Development, a “coordinating committee” of seventeen 
members enlisted the active cooperation and participation of 
practically all leading business, civic and fraternal groups 
through the city. 

5. The following pertinent facts comprise the basis on which 
the campaign was formulated and are essential to a full under¬ 
standing of its need and objectives: 

(a) Long Beach’s growth as a major seaport and in¬ 
dustrial center lias been comparatively recent and was 
greatly accelerated by the war. 

(b) It experienced an unprecedented population gain, 
jumping from a census figure of 162,000 in 1940 to an 
estimated 300,000 in 1945. 

(c) Overflowing with new residents, transients, service¬ 
men and migrant workers, without adequate housing and 
transportation facilities, faced wiith serious shortages of 
merchandise and a lack of trained personnel in all lines of 
business, its “community complexion” underwent a drastic 
change—and not for the better. 

(d) Blinded by the false prosperity and fast-moving 
tempo of war, both business and the general public were 
developing attitudes of arrogance, even open antagonism, 
which were certain to exact a costly^ toll in the postwar 
economy and future development of the city. 

(e) Normally a residential and resort city, enjoying a 
lucrative tourist and convention business; home port to 
approximately 90,000 officers and enlisted personnel of 
Uncle Sam’s peacetime navy; center of a trading area of 
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more than 600,000 people, Long Beach had reached a 
point where it had to analyze facts and face the future 
realistically. 

(f) ‘‘Mental reconversion,” not physical, was the first 
and logical step. Restoration of common courtesy on a 
city-wide level was the answer to this equation of con¬ 
fusion. 


OBJECTIVES 

1. In general, to develop a community consciousness of gen¬ 
uine friendliness, a city-wide reputation for hospitality and 
cordiality. 

2. Specifically , to impress equally on management, employees 
and the general public the necessity, importance and mutual 
advantage of the exercise of common courtesy in all personal, 
public, business and social contacts. 

METHODS 

1. To capture public attention and arouse widespread gen¬ 
eral interest, such a campaign obviously required the use of 
mass media; but to obtain a maximum of individual participa¬ 
tion and group cooperation, direct mail and numerous personal 
contacts were necessary. 

2. The campaign was built around nine newspaper advertise¬ 
ments, ranging from a full page to four columns by sixteen 
inches. A combined total of 1851 column inches appeared in 
three papers, two dailies and one weekly shopping news. Space 
cost $2,290.39. 

3. Actual launching of the campaign was preceded by ap¬ 
proximately 30 days of intensive “ground work” during which 
two meetings of the entire “coordinating committee” were held, 
followed by a series of smaller meetings with the sub-chairmen 
and heads of various participating organizations. The campaign 
was outlined in detail and full instructions for maximum co¬ 
operation were issued to each group. 
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4. One week prior to publication of the opening advertise¬ 
ment on September 17, more than 3000 advance proofs thereof 
and a bulletin explaining the campaign were mailed to every 
retailer in the city, plus numerous wholesalers and other lead¬ 
ing business firms of various types, including banks, theaters, 
transportation companies, parking lots, soliciting their full co¬ 
operation and inviting their active participation. 

5. At the same time, a similar mailing was also sent to the 
heads of approximately six hundred civic, fraternal, professional 
and religious groups throughout the city, including the pastors 
of all churches, urging that they call the campaign to the atten¬ 
tion of their members and that each organization formally 
adopt a suggested resolution pledging support of the campaign. 

6. A completely coordinated publicity campaign was 
launched three days before publication of the first ad with a 
proclamation by the Mayor and passage of a supporting resolu¬ 
tion by the City Council. Subsequent releases appeared reg¬ 
ularly thereafter, all carefully planned in advance and perfectly 
timed to secure a maximum of public recognition for all major 
groups and organizations pledging their active participation. 
The first three advertisements contained a handy return coupon 
to be used for such purpose. 

7. In support of the city-wide appeal and civic aspects of the 
campaign, overhead street decorations, featuring six-foot “Cour¬ 
tesy Now” banners, were installed throughout the metropoli¬ 
tan shopping area and in all outlying business districts during 
the period of the drive. 

8. Suggestions for tie-in advertising were made to all major 
business firms and leading organizations. Mats, in various sizes, 
of the official insignia were furnished to all newspaper and large 
advertisers for use in all regular advertising as a “drop-in” to 
denote sponsorship of the campaign or in special ads devoted 
exclusively to some phase of specific participation therein. 

9. Similar insignia and campaign “fillers” were also provided 
for use in house organs and bulletins published regularly by 
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various business firms, dubs and other organizations for dis¬ 
tribution among customers, employees and members. 

10. A total of 7,500 lapel badges was provided for general 
distribution. They were worn by all individual participants, 
including 5,000 retail employees, 365 cab drivers, 307 bus driv¬ 
ers, 420 members of the police department, and 500 newspaper 
carrier boys. Cost: $25 per 1000. These badges had a marked 
psychological effect on each wearer, serving as a constant deter¬ 
rent to discourteous tendencies. 

11. Attractive campaign stickers to denote participation and 
suitable for use on auto windshields, store windows, office doors, 
cashier booths, elevators, counter and interior displays, etc., 
were provided all participants. A total of 16,500 were used. 
Cost: $7 per thousand. 

12. “Spot announcements” were broadcast without charge 
by two local radio stations during the campaign. Effective “in¬ 
terviews” about the drive were also arranged on sponsored 
broadcasts. 

13. The cooperation of public and private schools was en¬ 
listed. English teachers had pupils write themes on “courtesy.” 
This brought the subject directly into private homes and to the 
attention of parents. One local business college held a special 
assembly and distributed campaign stickers and badges to all 
of its students. 

14. Although not made up for general distribution, pledge 
cards for signature by participating employees were suggested 
and the idea was used effectively by several firms. Some stores 
used small cards for individual signing, while others prepared 
large placards with space for the signature by several employees 
and posted them conspicuously in each department. The latter 
attracted considerable favorable comment from customers. 

15. Use of a “secret shopper” to be on lookout for acts of un¬ 
usual courtesy was also suggested and used by a few stores with 
considerable success. Prizes for the “Most Courteous Employee 
of the Week” were awarded by the store managements. 
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16. An original budget of $2,500 was set up for the cam¬ 
paign. Final expenditures totaled $3,552.95. 

17. No funds were solicited from any participating groups or 
firms, and no charge was made for any campaign material. All 
badges, stickers, etc. were mailed free immediately on request. 
With the exception of $432 for street decorations financed 
by the City of Long Beach, the campaign was paid for out of 
the “promotion fund” of Long Beach Retailers, Associated, 
which is underwritten annually by approximately 490 corporate 
members and other closely affiliated business firms. 

18. Feeling that the need for a “revival of courtesy” existed 
generally throughout the country and that many other cities 
might be interested in the results of the Long Beach experi¬ 
ment, a modest effort was also made to give some publicity 
to the campaign on a national scale. It was featured in special 
articles appearing in a number of leading trade journals, copies 
of the first ad were mailed to more than 400 retailers’ groups, 
and it received prominent and favorable mention in numerous 
association bulletins and other publications. Use of any part or 
all of the campaign was offered to any interested city, group or 
organization. 

RESULTS 

1. From an overall standpoint, the campaign enjoyed instant 
response on the part of both customers and employees. Its 
success far exceeded the expectations of its most enthusiastic 
sponsors. Tangible evidence of its effectiveness is available on 
every hand. Courtesy has actually become a vital, living force 
throughout the city. 

2. From the standpoint of the retail industry, as well as all 
other private business, a more productive, important, timely 
or popular public relations program was never launched in 
this community. More than 5,000 employees and 1,500 firms 
participated actively and enthusiastically. 

3. From the standpoint of the city, no civic enterprise ever 
held greater potentialities for lasting benefits and widespread 
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favorable publicity. More than 100 organizations, with their 
combined memberships running into the thousands and re¬ 
presenting people in all walks of life, formally endorsed the 
program. 

4. From the standpoint of the general public, it was a “nat¬ 
ural.” Everyone was for it, recognized its needs and benefits 
immediately. More than 500 individuals “enlisted” in the cam¬ 
paign, taking the trouble to sign and return the “pledge” cou¬ 
pon which appeared in the first three ads. 

5. From the standpoint of the adjacent trading area, it cre¬ 
ated widespread and favorable relations, renewing and cement¬ 
ing friendly inter-community relationships. 

6. From a national standpoint, is was productive of valuable 
publicity and recognition which could not have been obtained 
in any other manner. It attracted written comments and inquir¬ 
ies from 52 cities located in 23 states, Canada and Hawaii. 

The importance of making such a campaign city-wide in 
character cannot be overemphasized. From the inception of 
their plans. Long Beach retailers recognized that no such effort 
could be fully effective without general support and participa¬ 
tion. They realized that courtesy within the stores was not 
enough. Too many other factors, over which retailing has no 
control, also affect the shopping habits of their customers. To 
mention only a few, surly policemen, grouchy bus drivers and 
insulting parking lot operators certainly are not conducive to 
increased customer traffic: in any shopping area. 

The Long Beach campaign has proved successful because: 
(1) It admitted with refreshing frankness something which 
everyone knew needed correcting (2) it offered no excuses and 
did not personalize any blame (3) it recognized and empha¬ 
sized the responsibility of the customer, employee and manage¬ 
ment (4) it did not get too serious and utilized humorous car¬ 
toons which insured maximum reader attention (5) it was 
city-wide in scope and character and offered sound civic reasons 
for public support and cooperation (6) it was free from the 
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fund-raising promotion which usually accompanies such efforts 
(7) it involved no complicated procedures and required only 
a minimum of time and effort for active participation and (8) 
it was carefully planned and well-timed. 
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Chapter Fourteen 

MILK INDUSTRY FOUNDATION 


/ N industries composed of many small, local businesses, 
an objective for the benefit of all must be formulated on 
a nationwide basis and then organized to utilize the aid of the 
members in their communities. In this way, each ?nember 
directly fosters his own values from the campaign, and the 
national program reaches the grass-roots level. 

Frequently it is difficult to acquire the cooperation of these 
local members; they have small operations and cannot readily 
see the advantages of adding to their staffs or assuming new 
responsibilities. The first problem of the national organization 
is to win the support of the members; second is the prepara¬ 
tion of the material that the members will use. 

The program of the Milk Industry Foundation is a good 
illustration of how both of these functions can be carried out 
effectively. It resulted in maintaining the every-other-day de¬ 
livery schedule that had been established during the war. 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To build public understanding and confidence in the fluid 
milk industry’s postwar plans which included the most radical 
changes in methods of operation in the history of the industry. 

2. To make clear fundamental facts concerning the eco¬ 
nomics of milk distribution. 

3. To lessen the danger of unwarranted and destructive 
action on the part of consumers, farmers, labor, and others 
directly concerned with milk distribution. To develop an in¬ 
dustry consciousness of the need for improved public relations 
on all levels—local, state and national. 

METHODS 

These led to steps taken to obtain the program objectives. 
Revolutionary changes in milk distribution during the war, 
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including the elimination of the traditional daily delivery and 
the inauguration of every-other-day delivery, made a postwar 
public relations program imperative. 

V-J Day intensified the need for a program to serve the in¬ 
dustry, local in character, at low cost, and based on new facts. 
These facts were: 

A Milk-Industry-Foundation-sponsored poll of national con¬ 
sumer opinion made by a trained organization divulged . . . 
that consumers were generally favorable to every-other-day de¬ 
livery . . . that consumers thought milk distributors made profits 
of from 3 to 9 cents a quart . . . that few consumers had ever 
heard of government subsidies which kept prices down . . . and 
other important facts. 

Other surveys showed milk distribution costs. The Milk In¬ 
dustry Foundation sponsored a University of Indiana School of 
Business survey of milk distribution costs for 244 milk com¬ 
panies in 37 states and the District of Columbia disclosing an 
average profit of only 1.98 cents out of each dollar of sales or 
less than one-third of one cent on each quart of milk. 

Another survey showed that return to daily delivery would 
alone add more than 1 cent a quart to vehicle and delivery 
wage costs. 

Another survey showed that more than 90 per cent of milk 
distributors believed that it would be more efficient and more 
economical for the consumer if every-other-day delivery could 
be retained. 

With data from the surveys and other impressive facts, the 
Milk Industry Foundation sought industry approval and sup¬ 
port for its consumer information public relations program. 

The first step was to secure the cooperation of the Board of 
Directors of the International Association of Milk Dealers rep¬ 
resenting the largest single number of companies in the 
country. 

The next step was completing the plan. A practical program 
in the milk industry had to be built primarily around local 
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markets. The industry carries no national advertising and there 
was no possibility of developing national advertising. 

It was essential that the plan provide local milk distributors 
low-cost material to reach important groups such as consumers, 
producers, employees, women’s organizations, etc. 

Under a small budget it was obvious that outside agencies 
could not be used because of the cost, absence of agency com¬ 
missions and lack of time. The program had to be built by the 
Milk Industry Foundation. 

Many industry members also thought the Foundation should 
prepare the material because of its familiarity with the needs 
of milk companies. Thus the program and the greater part of 
the material were developed and written by a Milk Industry 
Foundation executive. 

Legal angles had to be fully reviewed to prevent any con¬ 
flict with federal or state laws or regulations. The Foundation 
submitted its material and plans to the Department of Justice, 
which issued a letter advising that on the basis of the facts dis¬ 
closed there was no conflict with the provisions of the anti-trust 
laws which regulate cooperate activities of firms within an in¬ 
dustry. This information was passed along to members with an 
outline pointing out the necessity of avoiding any possible tech¬ 
nical difficulties with the laws. 

But tests were necessary to inspire national cooperation. All 
phases of the program were tested on persons representing 
various branches of the industry to eliminate any impractical 
material. 

Once approved by leaders of the industry, the plan material 
was quickly underway and in preparation, for widespread in¬ 
terest was being developed to make the program a practical 
and useful project for any milk distributor, whether a member 
of the Foundation or not. 

To hasten action, visual presentation was needed. An outline 
of the program was developed in an easel presentation. This 
outline highlighted the milk distributor’s dilemma and the 
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need for immediate consumer public-relations information. It 
emphasized the industry’s precarious economic position and 
the wide divergence between the public’s belief and the facts. 
The easel presentation was used to present the facts before im¬ 
portant industry committees representing state and local trade 
associations. Time did not permit nationwide use of this 
method, but leaders and group representatives were reached. 

In addition to committees, individual executives had to be 
informed. The Milk Industry Foundation believed that the 
success of this program would depend on a simple method of 
reaching individual milk companies and their executives in 
local markets. 

V-J Day, coming suddenly, eliminated many of the ideas 
originally considered for reaching individual executives and led 
to a concentrated “one-package” program to get action quickly. 

The “one-package” program saved time and put the public 
relations material as quickly as possible before members in local 
markets. The “one-package” plan, Your Public Relations Now, 
was a comprehensive, 20-page book, printed in two colors with 
an 11 x 16-inch page size. 

The book contained eight sections under the headings: eco¬ 
nomic background, survey results, advertising copy, news re¬ 
leases, radio spots, employee leaflets, producer material and 
consumer folders. It reported the results of the various national 
surveys which were the foundation of the program. 

It quoted the U. S. Department of Agriculture as stating: 
“The single most important adjustment in the direction of 
lower distribution costs for milk that has taken place during 
the war is the general shift from daily to alternate-day delivery. 
Other wartime adjustments have been minor in comparison.” 

The book contained sample proofs of two series of advertise¬ 
ments available to milk companies, milk associations or other 
organizations in mat form. One of the series included 25 three- 
column advertisements in a cartoon treatment, each piece of 
copy headed “Right or Wrong.” There were four drawings in 
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each picture with a humorous angle. Question and answer 
captions ran underneath each picture. Sample: 

QUESTION: Milk distributors make from three to eight cents 
profit on every quart of milk? 

ANSWER: Wrong! A nationwide survey of America's fluid 
milk distributing industry shows an average profit of less than 
l/3c a quart. 

The other series consisted of ten three-column display adver¬ 
tisements, all illustrated with line drawings. This series con¬ 
tained concise but complete explanatory copy about every- 
other-day delivery, subsidies, profits, distribution, service, san¬ 
itation, and other subjects. An example of this series: the line 
drawing showed a housewife and her husband paying bills. The 
heading was “I Save on Milk with E-O-D.” Copy included “Our 
milk bills are lower than any of the other food bills. I’m saving 
money with every-other-day delivery! . . . the milk is just as 
fresh as ever. I understand that if every-other-day delivery ends 
the cost of distribution will go up, etc.” 

Complete news and publicity material ready for use by local 
milk dealers and associations was included. Some of the head¬ 
lines of this material will give an idea of the factual information 
made available: “Alternate-Day Delivery Means Lower Milk 
Costs,” “Economist Urges Milk Delivery Savings,” “Milk Con¬ 
sumers Favor E-O-D,” “Milk Profits Low, Survey Shows,” and 
many others. 

Radio spot material covered points similar to those featured 
in the news and advertising. The spots all began: “One minute 
milk facts! . . . Telling you things about milk you didn't know 
until now!” Each spot then divulged new facts such as: “Did 
you know that Americans drink over fifty million quarts of 
milk a day? Did you know that milk delivered every-other-day 
is less expensive to distribute? Did you know that this means 
your milk costs less when delivered every-other-day? Every- 
other-day delivery means fresh milk and it is less bother. That 
is why everybody is saying, ‘I like every-other-day delivery!' '* 
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Five leaflets were made available at prices ranging from $10 
a thousand to $18 a thousand on these subjects: “Every-Other- 
Day Delivery Saves you Money,” “Milk Distribution Costs,” 
“Why Your Milk Costs Less,” “What Consumers Think About 
Milk Distribution” and “Your Milk Dollar.” 

The “one-package” idea meant a great saving in mailings 
and other expense—necessary under a small budget—and expe¬ 
dited nationwide distribution of material. 

The total cost of the program, including surveys by outside 
sources, was approximately $27,000. 

RESULTS 

Was the plan effective? Results are the best answers. 

Advertising mats and leaflets from the plan were used di¬ 
rectly in more than 100 towns and cities. News releases, data 
and source material were used and are still being used in hun¬ 
dreds of other communities. Other results are indicated by the 
fact that the economical every-other-day delivery is now manda¬ 
tory in many places through orders of milk control boards, and 
almost without exception U.S. milk deliveries are on an every- 
other-day basis. 

Milk Industry Foundation public relations material is con¬ 
tinuing to be used to supply consumers, dairy farmers, labor 
and other groups with information. This is additional evidence 
of effectiveness and attainment of the original objectives. 
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MINNESOTA AND ONTARIO PAPER CO. AND 
ONTARIO-MINNESOTA PULP & PAPER CO. 

by The Fadell Company 

MjWANUFACTUI tlNG plants which operate in small com- 
lfJL munities often find relations with the community the 
most important phase of their public relations. The plant is 
a major user of water, power, garbage disposal, police pro¬ 
tection, streets; a large taxpayer and an important source of 
income. Being such a dominating influence, it can become in 
the public's mind an awesome and ruthless power, or a big 
friend and benefactor. Which it becomes can be determined 
by the management. 

These twin paper companies, operating on opposite sides 
of the Canadian border, have recognized the importance to 
them of friendly relations with their communities. They have 
made themselves active spirits for good in the towns. 

The benefits of such a policy are both immediate and long¬ 
term. The companies become known as desirable places to 
work, thereby attracting the best selection of employees. They 
are certain to get favorable consideration in all matters of 
local taxation, special assessments or litigation. When the 
people of the tozvn are friendly to a corporation, the town's 
administration is veiy likely to be friendly. In modern society, 
with its complex interdependencies, it is better for a firm to 
be a friendly helping hand among the people than a cold and 
aloof symbol of wealth behind a fence. 

OBJECTIVES 

Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company, with paper and 
Insulite mills at International Falls, Minnesota, and its Can¬ 
adian division, The Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Paper Com- 
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pany. Limited, with paper mills at Fort Frances and Kenora, 
Ontario, face community relationship problems common to 
those of large firms operating in localities where industrial 
employment is of a limited nature. 

At International Falls and Fort Frances, the mills are the 
principal source of employment for thousands of men and 
women. This same situation is true in a somewhat lesser degree 
at Kenora, although here considerable employment is offered 
by shops of the Canadian Pacific Railroad. 

In addition to the mill operations, the companies give em¬ 
ployment to thousands of men in a variety of woods activities. 

Since each of the towns is located in sparsely settled country, 
the companies are frequently targets of groups or individuals 
who attack management for both personal and civic reasons. 

Not content to be lulled into a sense of security because of 
good production and reasonably contented employees, the com¬ 
pany in 1945 sponsored a well-rounded program of manage¬ 
ment and community projects to bolster its general standing in 
the various communities. 

Because two of the mills are in Canada—one at Fort Frances 
just across the Rainy River boundary from International Falls, 
Minnesota, and another at Kenora—the program in some phases 
actually was one of international relations. 

In addition to the projects calculated to improve community 
relationships, Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company, on the 
American side of the border, had additional objectives in its 
program. 

First, the company underwent important management and 
department head changes and in the immediate aftermath began 
a comprehensive program of expansion which meant more jobs 
and increased the importance of a constant supply of pulpwood 
to keep operations at high level. 

To some degree, the same problems were faced on the Can¬ 
adian side, since management there, too, was affected by changes 
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and the modernization program, although labor as such and the 
supply of pulpwood posed radically different situations. 

METHODS 

The comprehensive public relations program ordered by 
the two companies and carried out by The Fadell Company in 
the United States and Canada during 1945 were of a wide and 
varied nature. 

Principal among the many projects were: 

1. A company-sponsored essay contest for students at Kenora 
high school. 

2. A company-sponsored essay contest for students at Fort 
Frances high school. 

3. A forestry school scholarship at the University of Toronto 
for Kenora. 

4. A forestry school scholarship at the University of Toronto 
ior Fort Frances. 

5. A series of stories in the Kenora Miner & News (published 
twice weekly) together with pictures of employees with 
twenty years service with the company. 

6. A series of stories in the Fort Frances Times (published 
once each week) together with pictures of employees with 
twenty years service with the company. 

7. Assistance to civic and company officials in Canadian Vic¬ 
tory Bond campaigns. 

8. A company-sponsored project for two scholarships at the 
University of Minnesota for high school students of Koochich¬ 
ing county (home of operations for M & O). 

9. A company-sponsored campaign to encourage cutting ot 
pulpwood for sale to the International Falls mills. 

10. Institutional advertising in Northern Minnesota news¬ 
papers on a scale never before attempted. 

11. Assistance to Kenora in staging its first annual Snow 
Karnival. 
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12. Assistance to the town of International Falls in staging 
the first annual International Forest Festival. 

IS. Preparation and placing of news stories and pictures 
relating to company and personnel activities throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

Each of these projects was an integral part of a successful 
program. Following is a discussion in somewhat detailed form 
of how the projects were set up and carried out: 

KENORA-FORT FRANCES ESSAY CONTESTS 

After company agreement to sponsor the two essay contests, 
which for the sake of brevity will be treated as one, school 
heads in both towns were interviewed to determine rules, 
awards and similar matters. 

Fadell Company representatives made periodic visits to the 
two towns, preparing stories for local publication and for pres¬ 
entation over radio stations in each locality. Well-known, re¬ 
spected citizens were named contest judges, and pictures of 
various personalities were used frequently. Stories emphasized 
the wide selection of essay topics and urged students to choose 
the one of their liking. Subjects pertained to why their com¬ 
munity was a good place in which to live, opportunities in their 
communities for returning servicemen, etc. 

Both contests were conducted over a period of several months, 
with almost 100 per cent participation on the part of the stu¬ 
dents. 

Interest throughout the contest was maintained with a con¬ 
stant flow of stories and announcements. The latter included a 
banquet for the winning students, their parents, the teachers 
and judges, and company and civic officials. 

Trips to Minneapolis and Duluth, Minnesota, were the 
awards for first and second place winners. A representative list 
of other prizes included attractive outdoor clothing and pen 
and pencil sets of a well-known manufacturer. 
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Since the Kenora group would pass through Fort Frances 
enroute to Minnesota, a dinner was held in that town first. 
Special attention was given to dinner details. Speeches were 
kept short and the program was broadcast over CJRL, the local 
station. 

In the charge of Fadell Company chaperons, the winners left 
the following morning for Fort Frances, some 140 miles distant, 
where a similar program was staged that evening for the same 
type of gathering. Proceedings there were broadcast over Sta¬ 
tion CKFI of Fort Frances. 

The students, four of them going to Minneapolis and four 
to Duluth, left the following morning for their two-day stay 
in the states, during which they participated in a busy schedule 
of events which included introductions to state and civic offi¬ 
cials and many entertainment and educational activities. Per¬ 
sonal attention was given them right up to the time they re¬ 
turned home. Later, each of the eight was presented with a 
set of photographs taken at various times during their trip. 

Contest results were construed as entirely favorable to the 
company. The goal had been to win better understanding be¬ 
tween the company and communities in which it operates. This, 
without doubt, was achieved in a measure that was completely 
decisive. Letters and favorable comment on the project were 
both many and genuine in nature. 

KENORA-FORT FRANCES FORESTRY SCHOLARSHIPS 

The company has for many years been active in Canadian 
conservation matters and its current development program in 
Northwestern Ontario calls for even greater participation. 

It made another strong bid to improve relationships with 
its communities when it accepted a suggestion to sponsor fores¬ 
try scholarships at the University of Toronto. 

Under the plan agreed upon, there was to be one scholar¬ 
ship set up in each town. Stories were used in both newspapers 
and on radio programs to publicize these grants. 
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The scholarship has been awarded at Kenora, with the suc¬ 
cessful Fort Frances candidate still to be named. 

KENORA-FORT FRANCES OLD TIMER SERIES 

The Ontario-Minnesota Pulp & Paper Company is proud of 
the number of men who have been employed by it for a period 
of years. A Fadell Company suggested program to honor such 
“old timers” was agreed upon, and stories with pictures of 
these individuals were published weekly (Fort Frances) and 
twice weekly (Kenora) until the list of those eligible had been 
completely covered. 

The series caught on instantly. Each story sought to tell 
something of the employee, his work at the plant, his hobbies, 
his likes, and any other material that presented itself during 
the course of the interview by a member of the Fadell staff. 

CANADIAN WAR BOND CAMPAIGNS 

Local leaders in the Canadian war bond campaign called 
upon Fadell Company representatives, through the O 8c M, to 
extend help in pepping up the drive for funds. 

This was done by submitting radio "plugs” and giving aid 
in preparation of newspaper ads. 

Like other organizations, the company felt recognition was 
in order when it received awards indicating its employees had 
exceeded their goal. At Fort Frances, a program was arranged 
in which company officials and civic leaders participated. A 
Fadell Company staff member aided in setting up the Kenora 
program also, later arranging the news for publication in the 
local newspaper. 

KOOCHICHING COUNTY SCHOLARSHIPS AT 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

On a basis somewhat similar to the University of Toronto 
bursary, the M 8c O accepted a suggestion to offer two scholar- 
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ships to the University of Minnesota to Koochiching county 
high school graduates. 

The project was started in the spring, with news stories pre¬ 
senting facts on the scholarships. Two candidates and two alter¬ 
nates were named in September. The winners, a young man 
and woman, were interviewed on several occasions and stories 
and pictures or mats submitted to Northern Minnesota and 
metropolitan newspapers. 

The students were given whatever preliminary attention 
necessary during registration period, and told to feel free to 
bring any problems to the Fadell staff man assigned to this 
project. Good marks during the fall months and their return 
home for Christmas holidays were emphasized in follow-up 
stories for their home communities. 

These scholarships again identified the company as definitely 
interested in the welfare of its community as well as the young 
people of today who will be the men and women of the future. 

PULP WOOD CAMPAIGN 

It is important that a supply of pulpwood be constantly avail¬ 
able in the company yards if production is to be maintained at 
a high level. 

Moving to assure this situation for 1946, M & O sponsored a 
campaign to achieve this goal. The campaign included an 
advertising campaign for Northern Minnesota newspapers; 
news stories both for this area and for the entire state and use 
of the border Radio Station CKFI. 

Meetings were conducted at numerous county and local 
fairs, during August and September. With completion of the 
fair schedule, Fadell staff members, working with company 
people, arranged a series of pulpwood rallies in key towns of 
the area designated. 

Each meeting stressed the fact that pulpwood is a crop and 
as such provides steady income for farmers of the region just 
as cream and milk checks do for farmers of Southern Minne- 
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sota. A company speaker at each meeting told of various phases 
of the expansion and modernization program. Music (some¬ 
times for dancing) was presented at each gathering by a 
band organized for the occasion and in costume. Movies, edu¬ 
cational and entertaining, were shown and coffee and dough¬ 
nuts served. A war bond was given away at each rally. 

With its pulpwood campaign, the company sought to assure 
its mills a steady supply of pulpwood of whatever species 
needed. Just how much raw material was contracted for as a 
result of the campaign cannot be known, but the meetings did 
bring company people closer to the people who produce the 
pulpwood, and yards at International Falls are well stocked with 
the vital wood. 

INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISING 

With the changes in management and postwar plans for a 
huge expansion and modernization program, the company 
agreed to a program of institutional advertising for Northern 
Minnesota newspapers to keep the people better informed. 

The series began with a statement to the people of the area 
by the new president. Then followed other ads which empha¬ 
sized various phases of the program and their ultimate mean¬ 
ing to residents of this portion of Minnesota. 

The series of institutional ads was the most intensive ever 
embarked upon by the company in Northern Minnesota, and 
brought favorable comment from every section in which it 
appeared. 

INTERNATIONAL FOREST FESTIVAL 

In the fall of 1945, certain civic leaders at International 
Falls decided to stage a festival which would give emphasis to 
the forests from which so many of its citizens obtain their liv¬ 
ing. This initiative on the part of the community, the first in 
years, was indicative of the good community relations in pro¬ 
cess of achievement. 
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M 8c O officials, in full accord with the plans, donated services 
of The Fadell Company to aid with preparations. There fol¬ 
lowed a series of meetings of interested persons with Fadell 
staff representatives on hand to offer suggestions or to answer 
problems of organization. 

What had been intended as a purely local celebration of 
moderate scope soon developed international aspects. Press 
releases were sent to newspapers and radio stations throughout 
the state, to trade magazines and similar Canadian media. 

An attractive stage show with a popular midwest newspaper 
columnist and radio commentator and an amateur boxing card 
featuring several Northwest Golden Gloves champions were 
soon added to the program. 

Labor, civic and professional groups and the schools gave 
full cooperation. A contest was set up to select a Forest Queen 
and a full two-day program, including a torchlight parade with 
the most attractive array of floats ever assembled in the area, 
was arranged. Fort Frances gave its full support to the event. 

The two-day festival attracted thousands of visitors from both 
sides of the border. Newspapers from Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Duluth in Minnesota; and Winnipeg and Toronto, Canada, 
sent newsmen and photographers. The event was widely publi¬ 
cized not only in Minnesota and Ontario, but in several national 
trade magazines. Pictures were carried by newspapers in distant 
parts of the country. 

Again it was a public relations achievement since Minnesota 
and Ontario Paper Company gained new good will through its 
willingness to help, and the city of International Falls a new 
spirit of cooperation among its citizens. 

KENORA SNOW KARNIVAL 

Early in 1945, enterprising Kenora, Ontario, residents de¬ 
cided to stage a carnival. Again, through agreement with 
O-M officials, members of The Fadell Company staff were 
called upon to help set up the program. 
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Arranged were competitive speed skating events, an indoor 
ice show, a contest to name a Snow Queen and a long list of 
stunts. Fadell representatives worked with the dozen or so 
special writers who came from widely scattered points through¬ 
out Canada and the United States, with the result that Kenora 
gained highly favorable publicity for its tourist industry. 

Some weeks after the carnival, a Fadell staff member accom¬ 
panied the Kenora Queen and her chaperon to Chicago, ar¬ 
ranging all details and providing introduction to Chicago offi¬ 
cials and to large crowds at the International Sportsmen's show 
held there. 

MISCELLANEOUS NEWS STORIES 

New personnel appointments and the extensive plans for 
modernization and expansion of operations afforded a fertile 
field for news stories. As they developed, they were distributed 
to newspapers, radio stations and trade magazines according to 
interest. 

The company, during 1945, also received many ex-service¬ 
men back into its employment. Some of these had stories of 
unusual merit and these were prepared and placed with news¬ 
papers according to merit. 

Total budget for the year’s program, which included minor 
projects in addition to those detailed here, approximated $35,- 
000, fees included. Actual cost was about $33,000. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS’ 
“RADIO WEEK” 

TfkMTAK1NG a heralded event of something that shows an 
Iwm organization in a good light is a familiar technique. 
During the war there were hundreds of celebrations and miles 
of publicity on presentations of Army-Naxjy “E” awards for 
excellence in production. Newspapers which win national 
prizes for typography, editorial courage, or good cooking col¬ 
umns blazon their accomplishments before the public. 

The radio broadcasting industry, in cooperation with the 
radio set manufacturers, found in the twenty-fifth anniver¬ 
sary of commercial radio such an opportunity. Taking advan¬ 
tage of the fact that the date coincided with a victory which 
had been expedited by radio, the industry blew loud and clear 
notes on its trumpets. The campaign it conducted to make 
the people aware of radio's rapid rise and many achievements 
was an unusually good example of extensive planning , ynade 
effective by imaginative follow-through and the intelligent 
efforts of many cooperating minds. 

The National Association of Broadcasters is the trade associa¬ 
tion of the broadcasting industry, with headquarters at Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

“National Radio Week” (November 4-10, 1945) was a public 
relations activity in which an outstanding medium of public 
information employed the theme of its twenty-fifth anniversary 
year to inspire a more vigorous war effort during the months 
of 1945 preceding victory; then, after victory, still in the same 
year of 1945, converted the anniversary theme into a nation¬ 
wide demonstration of maturity and promise in the broadcast¬ 
ing art. 
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The year-long observance, projected in that manner because 
of the war, proceeded under the slogan, “Radio’s Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary—Pledged to Victory!” This was a private observ¬ 
ance, designed to appeal to the broadcasters themselves and 
inspire them to increase their efforts toward total victory over 
our enemies. 

The industry’s twenty-fifth birthday year, completion of a 
quarter century of operation in the public interest, presented a 
challenge to the virility and imagination of an industry that 
was still young in years but phenomenally old in accomplish¬ 
ments and public acceptance. 

J. Harold Ryan, President of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, keyed the observance with the following state¬ 
ment: 

“We are not celebrating our anniversary, we are observing 
it in the midst of a tragic world conflict.” 

He concluded with an appeal to the broadcasters to redouble 
their war efforts in the pride of their achievements. 

Printed material emanating from NAB headquarters bore 
the symbol of a microphone and a banner which displayed the 
following: “1920-1945” and the Roman numerals “XXV,” the 
“V” being enlarged in perspective so that its purpose as a “V 
for Victory” was evident. 

A musical signature was prepared, giving interpretation to 
the entire figure “XXV” in the Continental Code, with the 
celebrated “V,” dot, dot, dot, dash, predominant as the ending. 
This arrangement was printed for the musical directors of all 
stations and networks. In addition, Broadcast Music, Inc., em¬ 
ployed musicians and made transcriptions of the signature, 
which were distributed free to all stations. 

Special Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Bulletins were distributed 
to the entire station and network list, as well as mailings of 
special material. 

Statements of industry leaders were added to that of the 
president of NAB in soliciting support of the anniversary ob¬ 
servance. 
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Early in the year the radio's industry's “internal" campaign, 
to boost wartime morale on the basis of an anniversary observ¬ 
ance, came to the attention of civic and public service organi¬ 
zations around the country. Industry speakers were invited to 
appear at public gatherings to recite the broadcasters' victory 
theme. Kiwanis, International, having become interested in 
what the broadcasters were doing, proposed to NAB a “Kiwanis 
Radio Week," in which local Kiwanis clubs throughout the 
United States and Canada would pay tribute to radio's war 
service and operation in the public interest. Kiwanis Radio 
Week was held May 13-19, and local stations and the four major 
networks were presented citations, of which the following sta¬ 
tion citation is a sample: 

“ ... in grateful recognition of the contribution which 
this station and the radio industry have made to the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war effort, to keeping the channels of information 
free and unprejudiced, to the prompt, accurate and continu¬ 
ous communication of news, and to the development of high 
standards of public service, entertainment, education and 
music appreciation.” 

Next, the United States Junior Chamber of Commerce, ob¬ 
serving its own silver anniversary in 1945, approached the Na¬ 
tional Association of Broadcasters with a proposal for Jaycee 
Radio Week, August 26-September 1, on the vital theme, “Free¬ 
dom of Speech." Adopting as a slogan President Truman’s 
famous declaration that radio “must be maintained as free as 
the press," the Jaycees in approximately 1,500 communities 
observed Jaycee Radio Week with luncheons, banquets, pro¬ 
motion campaigns and numerous radio appearances prepared 
in cooperation with the broadcasters. Again radio received the 
tributes of a great cross-section of the American public in terms 
of its guardianship of free speech. The week was highlighted by 
the speech of Byron Price, retiring Director of the Office of 
Censorship, over the Mutual Broadcasting System, in which 
he gave strong testimony to the integrity and patriotism of the 
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broadcasting industry, along with the press, in their flawless 
observance of voluntary censorship throughout the war. 

By this time Japan had surrendered and radio’s tremendous 
coverage of closing events had subsided. The Public Relations 
Committee of NAB, having postponed any public celebration 
of radio’s twenty-fifth anniversary until the close of the war, 
now turned attention to the few remaining months of 1945, 
with the time element a most disturbing factor. 

The Radio Manufacturers Association previously had ap¬ 
proached NAB with the idea of National Radio Week, which 
had been germinating in both groups. Informal discussions had 
been held and one meeting of RMA Advertising Committee 
members with the NAB Public Relations Committee. Early in 
September a quick poll was taken and both Committees voted 
to proceed with National Radio Week, November 4-10. 

It was agreed that an exposition of twenty-five years of radio 
in America must be based on progress in both branches of the 
art, sending and receiving, program production and program 
reception, the broadcaster, and the maker of receiving sets. 
Radio equipment and set manufacturers and dealers had a story 
to tell as well as the broadcasters, so they decided to tell it 
together—but quickly—in defiance of the time factor. 

RMA speeded its plan to present the broadcasting industry 
with a statue symbolic of the part broadcasting plays in the 
American way of life, specifically, “in recognition of a quarter 
century of public service by the broadcasters and for their 
contribution to world peace and harmony.” Silvered plaques, 
replicas of the statue, were prepared for presentation to the 
more than nine hundred broadcasting stations and networks, 
the ceremonies to be arranged by groups of local dealers and 
manufacturers or by local civic organizations. 

The RMA Advertising Committee, working with its public 
relations organization and the Public Relations Committee of 
NAB, then proceeded to build a comprehensive program for 
manufacturers, dealers and broadcasters from coast to coast. A 
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booklet was written and printed in record time, explaining the 
purpose of the event and outlining twelve types of dealer pro¬ 
motion and fifteen types of radio station promotion. Form 
letters and bulletins from NAB were correlated with RMA 
material. All this effort was purely generative, since success of 
the week depended on the extent to which local broadcasters 
and dealers caught the torch and carried it in their own com¬ 
munities. 

The four major networks were recognized as the most im¬ 
portant single strategic factor in the whole setup. Networks were 
capable of delivering nation-wide impact. Without the com¬ 
plete support of the networks, all four of them, National Radio 
Week would lack the unified punch so typical of the Ameri¬ 
can system of broadcasting. It is a great credit and certainly a 
tribute to the network management and spirit that in a single 
network meeting in New York to which the four networks sent 
twenty-one representatives of all departments, plans were laid 
which resulted in a comprehensive schedule of programs for 
Radio Week, without further conference. 

All divisions of NAB and RMA worked in perfect harmony, 
and with much overtime, during the feverish weeks preceding 
November 4. Numerous promotion “plugs” were heard and 
considerable publicity appeared toward the last of October and 
in the first days of November. Then, on Sunday, November 4, 
with “every man at his post,” the week began, and during the 
next seven days rolled up perhaps the greatest record of pub¬ 
licity-emphatic, dignified, restrained publicity—and public 
events, in the history of American industry celebrations. 

Highlights of the week are legion, but among them stand 
out Columbia Broadcasting System’s “Trans-Atlantic Call” of 
November 4; the personal appearance on NBC’s “Army Hour” 
of Justin Miller, NAB President; the American Broadcasting 
Company’s “The First Twenty-Five” and the presentation of 
the RMA statue to the radio industry by R. C. Cosgrove, RMA 
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President, in a feature broadcast by the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. 

The President of the United States opened the new Senate 
Radio Gallery and attended a reception of the Radio Corres¬ 
pondents Association on the afternoon of November 7. He 
further expressed himself in a letter to Justin Miller, referring 
to the fact that “broadcasting has achieved a notable place in 
the lives of our people.” 

Local station reports of activities were sought by NAB and 
the response indicated a phenomenal breadth of activity in com¬ 
munities everywhere. The “press book” of National Radio 
Week is considered by many to be the largest ever assembled in 
connection with an event of this character. It demonstrates, 
through the infallible barometer of America’s newspapers and 
magazines, broadcasting’s amazing hold on the public interest 
and imagination. 

National press releases, built around National Radio Week, 
were used in newspapers ranging in size from the Chicago 
Tribune, New York Times and New York Herald-Tribune to 
small dailies and weeklies. Stories were carried by the Associ¬ 
ated Press, serving 1,400 papers, and the United Press, reaching 
nine hundred papers, International News Service, to four hun¬ 
dred papers, and other wire and feature services including 
Science Service and the Christian Science Monitor. 

Feature articles appeared in daily and Sunday newspapers, 
and rotogravure sections. National Radio Week releases pro¬ 
vided material for columnists and syndicates and were the 
basis of more than one hundred editorials. Complete editorials, 
for instance, were carried by papers in such cities as Memphis, 
Springfield (Ohio), Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Toronto, Philadel¬ 
phia, Cleveland, Boston, Des Moines, Dayton, Chicago, Lin¬ 
coln, and many others. 

Both AP and UP carried Radio Week feature stories and 
many individual events were carried on sectional wires. The AP, 
for instance, carried news of Governor Dewey’s Radio Week 
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proclamation on its New York state wires. The United Press, 
the first press association to serve radio stations with news re¬ 
ports, documented that fact in a feature which included the 
comment that UP now serves seven hundred stations. Syndi¬ 
cated radio columns carried Radio Week news. Feature stories 
extended from a two-part feature in the Christian Science 
Monitor and another story in the same paper’s magazine section 
to features in Business Week, Look, Variety, Billboard and 
numerous others. 

As a result of the suggestion made in National Radio Week 
promotional material, mayors in St. Louis, Albany, San An¬ 
tonio, and California and Pennsylvania cities, and the governors 
of several states, including New York, Connecticut and Arizona, 
made Radio Week proclamations. 

Kiwanis, Rotary and other service clubs, Boy and Girl Scouts, 
radio councils, advertising clubs and other civic organizations 
held local meetings devoted to National Radio Week and the 
industry’s twenty-fifth Anniversary. In New York, Mayor La- 
Guardia spoke at a Radio Week testimonial luncheon sponsored 
voluntarily by representatives of 100 public service organiza¬ 
tions, including the American Red Cross, National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, National Safety Council, National Coun¬ 
cil of Young Men’s Christian Associations and others. Women’s 
organizations, too, were active. The Women’s Institute of St. 
Paul and the Rochester Foundation of Women’s Clubs provide 
two examples of such groups which held special Radio Week 
meetings. 

Salutes to NAB were received from around the world, com¬ 
ing from England, France, Denmark, Australia, South Africa, 
China, Norway, Canada, Greece and Holland. In them were 
found poignant recognition of the role of American radio in 
liberating the world from deceit and slavery. 

Trade paper support of National Radio Week enlisted such 
publications as Broadcasting, Radio Daily and others of the 
radio trade press, plus Advertising Age, Tide, Advertising and 
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Selling and Printers’ Ink in the advertising field, and Billboard, 
Cue, Variety, Hollywood Daily Reporter, Musical America, 
Women’s Wear and Retailing. 

The National Retail Dry Goods Association backed Radio 
Week with special bulletins to store publicity directors carry¬ 
ing suggestions for local tie-ins. The American Retail Federa¬ 
tion also sent bulletins which reached thousands of members 
suggesting congratulatory advertisements and window displays. 

And what did radio do for itself? A cross-section survey of 
the industry, based on reports furnished NAB, reveals that 
local stations produced approximately 5,000 local programs, 
from five minutes to thirty minutes in length, an average of 
five per station, during National Radio Week. They broadcast 
approximately 7,000 announcements, a little better than six 
per station. 

The above figures do not take into account the network 
programs. The four major networks originated approximately 
twenty-five programs each, for a total of one hundred nation¬ 
wide network shows during the week, most of them of fifteen 
minutes’ or thirty minutes’ duration. 

The efforts of NAB and RMA, as trade associations, on behalf 
of National Radio Week were generative. They were designed 
to persuade others to do things for themselves, while at the 
same time they did account for a great deal of publicity and 
promotion. 

There was no special appropriation for National Radio 
Week, or the observance of Radio’s Twenty-Fifth Anniversary, 
in NAB’s 1945 Public Relations budget. A series totaling 
twenty-three Special Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Bulletins were 
sent out with NAB Reports, the weekly printed release to the 
broadcasting industry. A number of letters were mimeographed 
during the year, as well as a considerable quantity of releases. 
Each station was furnished with some wall posters and a small 
quantity of gummed labels from NAB. The Public Relations 
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Committee did all its planning for radio’s Twenty-Fifth An¬ 
niversary observance and National Radio Week at regularly 
scheduled meetings provided for in the Association’s annual 
over-all budget. The NAB Director of Public Relations and 
the Chief of the NAB News Bureau turned out all NAB ma¬ 
terial as part of their regular services. An estimate of the pro¬ 
portion of annual, ordinary expense which might be allocated to 
the promotion of Radio’s Twenty-Fifth Anniversary and Na¬ 
tional Radio Week could not exceed $10,000. 

RMA reports a special appropriation of $3,500 to cover the 
cost of the statue, station plaques and other expenses coincident 
with the week’s activities, including dealer mailing prepara¬ 
tions. Ten members of RMA contributed another $3,500 to 
defray printing and mailing costs. Expenses of preparing and 
mailing press releases, photographs and similar material were 
absorbed in the regular RMA budget for public relations and 
amounted to slightly more than $3,000. 

This total of approximately $10,000 reported by RMA in¬ 
cludes all mechanical and postage costs and traveling expenses. 
NAB and RMA combined expense, estimated at approxi¬ 
mately $20,000, is the total cost to these organizations of the 
promotion of Radio’s Twenty-Fifth Anniversary during 1945, 
climaxed by National Radio Week, November 4-10. 

RESULTS 

1. it provided an inspirational theme for the broadcasters 
during the closing months of the war. 

2. It provided a vehicle for the demonstration of radio's 
part in winning the war. 

3. It established the brilliant panorama of a free American 
radio upon our national scene. 

4. It demonstrated radio’s amazing hold on public interest 
and imagination, giving the industry and the public a new 
concept of radio’s maturity, responsibility and promise. 
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5. It won the attention and praise of important people in 
public and private life, and the recognition of foreign govern¬ 
ments. 

6. It taught the industry for the first time how to talk about 
itself in emphatic though acceptable terms, through the avenue 
of proper programs. 

7. It cemented the relationship of broadcasters, set and equip¬ 
ment manufacturers and dealers, whose harmony is important 
to the public interest in this electronic age. 



Chapter Seventeen 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 


P ERHAPS no " misconception” is more difficult to over¬ 
come than the belief that a product or an industry is 
obsolete. For years, the public considered the phonograph as 
out-of-date as the horse and buggy; it required major technolog¬ 
ical improvements and a careful campaign of public re-educa¬ 
tion to bring it back far stronger than ever. The same was 
true of the bicycle; it was not until people forgot about 
them as competitors to the automobile and adopted them for 
pleasure and exercise that bikes once more crowded the streets 
and highways. 

The success of the electric refrigerator has had a depress- 
ing effect upon the ice industry, not only as competition but 
because it led people to believe that refrigeration by ice was 
obsolete. Then the war complicated the ice industry's prob¬ 
lems, putting it into a position where it was difficult to dem¬ 
onstrate its ability to fulfil a need. 

The program of public relations adopted by the industry 
was well planned to meet this serious situation, and has been 
unusually effective. It has pointed out to many people that 
the ice industry has an important place in a highly mechan¬ 
ized civilization. 

The 1945 public: relations program of the National Associa¬ 
tion of Ice Industries comprised only seven months of active 
campaigning, having been conceived, executed and consum¬ 
mated within the period June 1—December 31. This is an in¬ 
dication of the urgency of the program objectives. 

OBJECTIVES 

Of necessity and in each case, the objectives were tied to 
specific industry problems that demanded immediate solutions. 
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1. The ice industry’s curve of production and distribution 
was at its all-time peak—546,000,000 pounds of ice a day, nearly 
one-half more than the high of 1941—every pound it could 
possibly produce and distribute with the available manpower. 
Yet even that tremendous quantity could not meet all the vital 
war needs and civilian requirements as well. War needs came 
first and the iceman’s public—his whole public—shippers, whole¬ 
salers, retailers and consumers—could not get enough ice and 
demanded an explanation which, unless satisfactorily provided, 
could constitute a real threat to the very existence of his busi¬ 
ness through public condemnation and customer dissatisfaction. 

The program objective was, therefore, an open and frank 
public presentation of the problem, backed by the belief that 
an informed public would be a considerate public. 

From that generic program objective blossomed all the others 
that follow. 

2. The Ice Industry’s public relations program is generated 
by a special fund of ice company subscriptions, based on a per- 
centum-per-ton-per-year of production. The 1945 public rela¬ 
tions funds available, due to the industry’s war-prolonged 
interlude of inactivity as a national good-will campaigner, were 
no match for the essential 1945 public relations program which, 
to be realistic, must also provide a prelude for continuing and 
expanded activities in the postwar year to follow, which would 
also require extra public relations funds. The average iceman, 
lush with more business than he had known in many years and 
plagued with manpower and other operation headaches, had 
grown profligate in his duties to his public. 

The internal objective was, therefore, to disabuse his con¬ 
tentedness in false security, literally to build a fire under his 
inactivity and, in particular, to startle the non-subscriber out of 
his war-enforced lethargy and laxity—to re-enlist full industry 
support in rebuilding and increasing the special fund. 

3. Since the ice industry’s product is inseparably linked to 
the nation’s good health and, thereby, to its food habits and 
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home economics processes, it was imperative that industry 
leadership in the field of refrigeration be continued along with 
its war activities by constantly maintained research and post¬ 
war planning. It was equally important to translate these find¬ 
ings into meaningful messages to special public-interest groups 
related to the national health, food and home economics en¬ 
deavors; to keep them adequately and accurately informed and 
prepared—in advance—concerning the ice industry's fast-chang¬ 
ing present performance* and its promises of new methods 
and uses to come. Since most material of this nature falls into a 
definite educational format and finally reaches the classrooms 
and discussion groups throughout the country, the third ob¬ 
jective was to produce capable advertising messages which 
would not only constitute effective classroom and discussion 
material but would also attract requests for additional free 
educational presentations, offered by coupons in the same per¬ 
iodicals. 

4. The ice industry was plagued with a wave of unfair com¬ 
parisons and ill-conceived contentions in the public messages 
of major advertisers in other industries. They belittled the ice¬ 
man's importance and arbitrarily relegated him to the past of 
gas lights and horse-trolleys. It was a practice that bedeviled 
the iceman in his own community, endangered the ice indus¬ 
try's long-respected position in the family of industries and, 
whether intentionally or unintentionally, held up the iceman, 
his product and his services to public ridicule. 

Here, again, the problem grew out of the icc industry’s war- 
prolonged interlude of inactivity. Backed by the belief that, 
for the most part, the practice was unintentional and due to a 
lack of knowledge by the offenders and their advertising and 
public relations advisers, the next objective was immediately 
to contact and provide the motivators of public opinion, sep- 

*One of the most serious problems of the war was the need for transporting whole blood 
without loss of its life-saving qualities. Improperly kept blood is a violent poison. Refrigera¬ 
tion was the stumbling block. Military medical authorities, in cooperation with icc industry 
experts, designed an insulated container in which bottltxi blood, placed in racks around a large 
compartment of cracked ice, was flown in perfect condition to the wounded. 
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arately and through their specialized press, with interesting and 
informative material to convince them and their employers of 
the growing and not diminishing importance of the ice industry, 
its products and its services. 

MEDIA AND METHODS 

These were many and varied, including many prescribed 
procedures and developing a few novel patterns. Space limita¬ 
tions permit mention of major uses only, and the following 
order of their appearance corresponds with the previous listing 
of objectives: 

1. A full-time advertising and publicity director was em¬ 
ployed, who immediately headed and devised the ice industry’s 
present and projected public relations program. He began to 
function as liaison between the industry and the advertising and 
public relations counsel. 

The services of a major advertising agency were retained. The 
agency immediately created, executed and placed an ice indus¬ 
try advertising campaign in the mass-circulation magazines, 
business press and trade publications of ice-related fields. 

The services of a recognized public relations counsel, a wom¬ 
an well acquainted with the feminine slant, were retained. She 
immediately developed and began to steer cooperation with the 
opinion molders in the important fields of food and home 
economics. 

An industry operating committee of three was named and 
immediately began to act as liaison between the public rela¬ 
tions staff, its outside advisors, the board of directors and the 
interests of the industry-at-large. 

Newspaper mats of the ice industry’s national advertise¬ 
ments, in convenient one- and three-column sizes, were pro¬ 
duced and distributed, on order, to ice companies for local 
sponsorship, over their own signatures, as community good¬ 
will, tie-in material. 
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Six transcribed, quarter-hour dramatized radio shows on con¬ 
venient two-sided platters, one program to each side, with 
provisions for opening and closing commercials, were pro¬ 
duced and distributed, on order, to ice companies for their 
own locally-sponsored broadcast use. 

Dramatic, human-interest radio show material was prepared 
and offered for broadcast on sustaining and sponsored network 
programs. It pointed up the many war services of ice and the 
ice industry's promises of new things to come, offering listeners 
the opportunity to write for booklets and charts on the history, 
uses and services of ice. 

Special reader-interest article material was prepared and of¬ 
fered for publication by magazines, trade papers and syndicates. 
It likewise pointed up the war services of iceman's ice and the 
ice industry’s promises of things to come. 

News stories, pictures and features on the same subjects were 
prepared and released for use by a selected list of dailies, week¬ 
lies, trade papers, wire services and syndicates. 

2. Two industry newsletters—“Spotlighting Ice” and “Ideas 
on Ice”—were designed, produced and distributed, the former 
a monthly to the whole industry, the latter a bimonthly to 
subscribers only. ‘“Spotlighting Ice” informed lax members 
on program projects and results; “Ideas on Ice” guided sub¬ 
scribers in their own public relations. 

A continuing direct-mail campaign, with letters signed by 
ice industry leaders, urged non-subscribers to add their support 
to the program. 

Direct personal appeals from the speakers' platform were 
made to state and regional meetings of ice industry representa¬ 
tives at regularly scheduled intervals. 

A full day's session at the ice industry’s national convention 
was devoted to the details and monetary needs of the present 
and projected public relations program. 

Full treatment was given to the iceman’s need for public 
relations, to the details of the ice industry’s program and to the 
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profit values to be gained by supporting its activities, in the 
national and sectional ice publications. 

3. The ice industry and its various unit organizations spon¬ 
sored research projects at twenty-one state colleges and universi¬ 
ties to experiment with the snow-ice method of protecting and 
displaying fresh produce—to determine its value, health and 
merchandising-wise, in the retention of vitamin-content and 
garden-freshness. 

Special factual articles were prepared and offered to publica¬ 
tions in the food field and for use by consumer-interest maga¬ 
zines. 

Four-page, two-color advertising inserts were utilized in the 
home economics journals, along with coupon offers of free 
teaching aids. 

Those responsible for the Army and Navy ration were kept 
up-to-date on the ice industry’s research developments and were 
provided with films and printed material. Other government 
agencies were similarly informed, particularly in relation to 
the industry’s postwar planning. 

Additional educational material was distributed to homes, 
schools, business and agricultural leaders, federal, state, county 
and local officials, to the heads of other associations whose 
interests impinge on the ice industry, and to numerous others. 

A pictorialized fact-and-figure booklet, “Facts About the Ice 
Industry,” in pocket size, was distributed to top executives of 
all major American industries, to all recognized and influential 
opinion molders, to a long list of magazine, newspaper and 
syndicate editors, to the heads of all major trade associations, 
to public, private, institutional and technical libraries, to 
special columnists and radio commentators, to Washington 
correspondents and members of Congress and to top-strata 
government agency officials. 

Inter-industry relations were established, nourished and 
extended in the way of suggested cooperative advertising mess- 
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How Ice Sales react to Temperature 
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ages through mutual-advantage agreements with the advertising 
directors and the agencies. 

Speaking engagements before audiences of other industries 
were sought out, promoted and fulfilled. 

Special articles for promotion press consumption were pre¬ 
pared and placed, with illustrations, in all advertising, market¬ 
ing and public relations publications. 
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Public Relations in Action 

Advertisers using network radio, particularly those adher¬ 
ing to the radio-show format of educational entertainment 
dealing with the progress of America, were contacted separately 
with program ideas to spark their shows with novel listener- 
interest sequences related to the role of iceman’s ice in the 
nation’s development. 

The total public relations appropriation for the 1945 ice 
industry program was $130,000.00 

The actual funds expended for the 1945 ice industry program 
was $129,616.45. 

RESULTS 

1. Over the Pacific Coast Network of the NBC on Septem¬ 
ber 16 a new kind of program, called News in Advertising, 
recognized the merits of the ice industry’s 1945 public relations 
by featuring its public-interest, war-service advertising over the 
facilities of twenty-two stations in ten states. The wisdom and 
effectiveness of ice industry campaign strategy was proved by 
the following yardsticks used to select campaigns featured by 
News in Advertising: 

(a) Does the advertisement have real news value? 

(b) Does the advertisement have real human interest? 

(c) Does the advertisement dramatically and believably 
portray a product of the future? 

(d) Does the advertisement do an unusual job exceedingly 
well? 

Telling the public how iceman’s ice helped to win the war, 
on the battlefront and on the home front, not only resulted in 
rich public relations rewards but, by its very nature, provided 
the opportunities to obtain limited space in which to tell the 
story at a time when the paper shortage was at its worst, because 
of the tie-in with the blood-donor campaign. 

The series of transcribed radio shows provided opportunities 
to bring guest speakers from ice-related fields to the microphone 
to accent the many values of ice to the marketing of fish and 
fresh vegetables. These contacts opened up new avenues of 
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continuing mutual interest and cooperation. For example, the 
ice industry will feature one of the new radio shows by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, pointing up job oportunities for 
veterans in the ice business, and will appear on one of the 
new radio programs to be broadcast by Small Business, Inc. 

The Science Service radio program of July 14, carried by 
sixty-five Columbia Broadcasting System stations, was heard in 
and brought requests for information from seventy-eight com¬ 
munities in twenty-five states and Canada. 

Ice industry news pictures in Cameragraphs, syndicated by 
the Gilliams Service to 1,000 newspapers—to cite one result- 
returned 890 clippings from 27 states. 

An interested and active consciousness on the part of hun¬ 
dreds of opinion molders as to the great and growing impor¬ 
tance of the ice industry has been captured and satisfied. 

2. The ice industry has been convinced that public relations 
taken collectively is a vital organ to the body of business, like 
the heart or the brain, without which the body of business 
cannot continue to function adequately and efficiently. The 
industry’s operating committee and board of directors have 
voted a history-making 1946 appropriation with which to stake 
out the ice industry’s claim to a fair share of the green pastures 
of tomorrow. 

3. The advertising insert and coupon procedure in the several 
home economics publications produced the following highly 
unusual results: 3,773 coupons, requesting 52,777 sets of house¬ 
hold refrigeration booklets, 5,020 food-preservation classroom 
charts, 96,570 reprints of the four-page advertising inserts. They 
came from practically every community in every state plus 
Alaska, Canada, Hawaii and Puerto Rico plus distribution by 
Co-ordination Committees on Health and Sanitation of the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs in South and Central America. 

Food editors of mass-circulation magazines and editors of 
food-field publications are now convinced of the vital values 
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of ice. They are looking to the ice industry for new develop¬ 
ments in product and services. 

4. Public Relations News praised “Facts About the Ice In¬ 
dustry”: “Good example of how to explain the economic func¬ 
tion of an industry, its history and service, is booklet, “Facts 
About the Ice Industry.” Requests for copies from the top 
executives of 328 big-business identifications in America and 
Canada provided the ice industry with a test-tube result story 
—when such “thank you” letters as these came back: 

“I have taken the liberty of embodying much of it in an 
important document on transportation.” 

“It gives me an idea for something I want to say in our an¬ 
nual report.” 

“It presents a new conception of the industry—one that I 
was not familiar with, but glad to have, as our relations should 
be very close.” 

Union Pacific’s half-hour radio salute to the ice industry on 
September 23 brought Industry President Steers and the story 
of ice to a nationwide “Your America” Sunday afternoon aud¬ 
ience tuned to 220 Mutual Broadcasting System stations. 
Mounting results from that one radio program came in for 
months from every state in the Union. 

Inter-industry relations, through tie-in advertising by Shell 
Oil, Barrett Co., 7-Up, Heublein and others, swelled 1945 ice 
industry public relations program results and prompted addi¬ 
tional cooperation for the future. 
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Chapter Eighteen 

NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY’S 
“AMERICA UNITED” 


1F^/G Business, Big Labor and Big Agriculture have be- 
m3 come powers, each advocating a different path to Amer¬ 
ica's future. All exerting tremendous influence, they clash fre¬ 
quently on basic issues, with the result that the total public's 
xvelfare is injured. 

As a public service medium, radio has an opportunity to 
act as a catalyst between these groups and bring them closer 
to understanding. Since each group is, in the long run, domi¬ 
nated by the opinion of the public upon xvhich it depends, 
guiding public opinion is a xneans of directing the actions of 
any one of the Big Three. Accordingly, the National Broad¬ 
casting Company inaugurated a program in which spokesmen 
for these three groups join in discussing major issues, so that 
the public can hear all sides and form an opinion that luill 
have its influence on all groups. 

Once organized, this program depended for full effective¬ 
ness upon the largest possible audience. NBC made a pait 
of its public service activity promotion of this program among 
the listening audience. The weekly total of listeners has been 
unusually high for this type of broadcast. NBC has helped to 
close the gaps betxveen contesting groups and has fostered its 
oxen status in this one campaign. 

OBJECTIVES 

The teamwork that won the war can solve our conversion 
problems, our labor and managerial differences. It can help the 
farmer to understand the manufacturer, both of them to under¬ 
stand labor, and all to understand each other, and so minimize 
both the occurrence and the results of differences. It was in 
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the belief that differences would inevitably arise and that they 
must be settled as quickly as they bubbled up, that the National 
Broadcasting Company early in 1945 anticipated the end of 
the war and reconversion with a program that sought the con¬ 
tinuance of national unity, so magnificent in war, so vitally 
necessary in world rehabilitation. 

Public relations is a new term for one of the oldest, most 
honored of NBC’s divisions—Public Service—because the con¬ 
ception of public relations, following the marriage of producer 
and consumer, bespeaks mutual comprehension of the need 
for social and economic integration. 

Twenty years ago, when the National Broadcasting Company 
was formed, one of its first public relations actions was the 
establishment of this public service division. 

Through the years public relations at NBC has envisaged 
an ever-widening area of public service. This service, rooted in 
a firm belief in and acceptance of radio’s responsibility and 
obligation, yielded prestige and profit for the company. The 
programs from which the company derived no revenue helped 
it materially in selling its commercial programs, because it is 
good radio to balance the lighter offerings which appeal to the 
largest audience with serious or experimental or important 
offerings of limited appeal. Today’s limited appeal is tomor¬ 
row’s mass demand—as witness the extraordinary increase in 
popularity of symphonic music. Two decades ago the symphony 
was the aesthetic delight of small groups of urban dwellers; 
today, it is the weekly “must” in entertainment for millions, 
not only in cities, but on prairie, desert and farm. 

Public service consists of giving the public, then, the cultural, 
educational, and informational programs; in bringing the 
widest possible range of practical as well as academic discussions 
within the reach of all. 

The public service feature in NBC’s 1945 program series, 
“America United,” consisted of the first cooperative broad¬ 
casts by labor, industry and agriculture. 
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Five organizations participate in this program. They are: 
American Farm Bureau Federation, American Federation of 
Labor, Congress of Industrial Organizations, National Grange, 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

METHODS AND MEDIA 

Promotion 

1. NBC publications used: 

(a) This Is the National Broadcasting Company— 
Articles and pictures in this bulletin distributed monthly 
to educators, religious organizations, civic groups; farm, 
labor, industrial leaders and organizations; other repre¬ 
sentative groups and individuals. 

(b) Parade of Stars— Complete coverage in this NBC 
annual “show-case” presentation in kit form, distributed 
to 151 NBC-affiliated stations, and including recordings 
for local station use, promotional literature, photographs 
and publicity aids. 

(c ) NBC Transmitter— Articles and pictures in this 
magazine distributed monthly by the NBC press depart¬ 
ment to NBC-affiliated stations and station contacts. 

(d) Radio Age— Articles and pictures in this bulletin 
distributed monthly by Radio Corporation of America. 

(e) Chimes— Articles and pictures in this NBC-New 
York magazine, written and distributed by the NBC 
personnel department to employees, to public libraries and 
NBC key offices. 

2. Participating organizations’ publications used: 

(a ) The National Grange Monthly— Agricultural trade 
journal. 

(b) The Nation’s Agriculture— Most widely circulated 
agricultural magazine. 

(c) Washington Farm Reporter. 

(d) The American Farm Bureau Federation Weekly. 

(e) American Federation of Labor—Two Publications 
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(1) The American Federationist Monthly 

(2) The Weekly News Letter — containing weekly 

story on the “America United” broadcast, and listing 

shows three weeks ahead. 

(f) Congress of Industrial Organizations—All publica¬ 
tions of this group. 

(g) United States Chamber of Commerce—All pub¬ 
lications of this group. 

3. NBC stations used: 

(a) A series of station-break announcements relating 
to “America United” was heard on WRC, Washington, 
D. C., and other NBC-managed-and-operated stations prior 
to the initial broadcast: since then, innumerable announce¬ 
ments have been broadcast over these outlets, and over all 
NBC-affiliated stations. 

(b ) “Your Radio Reporter,” written by the NBC Press 
Department and distributed to all NBC Affiliates for broad¬ 
cast locally, carried frequent stories about “America 
United.” 

4. Special promotional aids. 

(a) Script reprints—Approximately 6,000 copies of each 
weekly script were printed and sent to participating organi¬ 
zations for distribution among their membership and to 
other individuals requesting reprints. 

(b) Advertising reprints—Reprints of the advertising 
series (see below) were mailed to stations, agencies, clients: 
individuals and organizations whose names appear on 
NBC’s public service lists. 

(c) Combination reprints—Early in the series, partici¬ 
pating organizations circularized their membership with 
sample scripts and advertising. 

(d) Stutters—25,000 stutters were printed and sent out to 
participating organizations for use in letters. 

(e) Postal meter slogans—Used by participating organ¬ 
izations. 
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(f) Imprints—Letterheads and envelopes were im¬ 
printed with “America United” promotion; use was also 
made of stickers and rubber stamps on letters. 

5. Special promotion project: 

(a) Advisory Council-As part of the planning for the 
enterprise, and prior to the initial broadcast, an Advisory 
Council, made up of committees to meet occasionally for 
the discussion of problems connected with the program, 
was set up at the suggestion of Niles Trammell, President 
of NBC, and Frank Mullen, Vice President and General 
Manager. Its members are: 

Philip Murray, President, CIO 
William Green, President, AFofI, 

Albert Goss, Master, NG 
Edward O’Neal, President, AFBF 
Eric Johnston, President, USC of C 
Niles Trammell, President, NBC 

Frank Mullen, Vice President and General Man¬ 
ager, NBC 

Dr. lames Rowland Angell, Public Service Counsel¬ 
or, NBC 

Advertising 

1. A total of $4,867.56 was spent in 1945 for advertising in 
newspapers, trade papers and business publications. 

The advertising allocation was arranged at a confer¬ 
ence in Washington, D. C., with the organizations par¬ 
ticipating in "America United” and NBC. The itemized 
cost of insertions appearing in 1945 was as follows: 


AFofL papers . $ 824.04 

(11 papers in 9 major cities; 

National CIO Weekly. 780.00 

Nation’s Agriculture . 1,687.50 

National Grange Monthly 350.00 

Broadcasting . 155.00 

Radio Daily 160.08 

N. Y. Herald-Fribune . 910.94 

Total . $4,867.56 
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“America United” was also mentioned together with 
other programs in NBC/s consumer campaign in Life 
Magazine. 

2. Space used in advertising campaign: 

Full page insertions in: 

Nations Agriculture 
National Grange Monthly 
Broadcasting 
Radio Daily 

672 lines each in the following papers: 

(a) AFofL papers: 

New York group — Hotel & Club Voice, Trade 
Union Record and building trade press 
Chicago Federation News 
Philadelphia Union Labor Record 
Los Angeles Citizen 
Detroit Labor Nexvs 
San Francisco Labor Clarion 
Cleveland Citizen 

Colorado Labor Advocate (Denver) 

Trade Unionist (Washington D.C.) 

(b) CIO papers: 

National CIO Weekly 

224 lines each in: 

N. Y. Herald-Tribune, Sunday edition, four inser¬ 
tions. 

3. Timing of advertisements in publications: 

(a) Newspaper and magazine insertions were coord¬ 
inated as nearly as possible with the beginning of the 
period in which each organization took over the 
program: 

AFofL—first thirteen weeks of the year 
AFBF and NG—alternating for the next ten weeks 
USC of C—the following three weeks 
(This completes a half year’s cycle) 
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CIO—on the program for thirteen weeks 
AFBF and NG—alternating for ten weeks, five weeks 
for each organization 
USC of C—the following three weeks 
(b) Advertising appeared in the months of March, 
April, July, August and October. 

Publicity 

1. Plans for a publicity campaign were made early in the 
year, after preliminary publicity was underway, at a Washing¬ 
ton meeting of representatives of NBC and the organizations 
participating in “America United/’ Those present were: 

Len de Caux, Publicity Director, CIO 
Philip Pearl, Publicity Director, AFofL 
Fred Bailey, NG 

W. I. Tobler, AFBF, representing John Lacey 
Ben Land, Jim Morins and Dr. Crawford, USC of C 
Edward Grief, Mary Cavanaugh, Albert Cole, Thomas 
Knode, James Gaines, Dwight Herrick and Sydney 
Eiges, NBC. 

Publicity promised by participating organization represent¬ 
atives: 

(a) The CIO representative stated that his organization 
would distribute publicity on the series to more than two 
hundred CIO Union newspapers, with a total circulation 
of several million, as well as to the initial CIO publication. 

(b) The AFofL representative stated that publicity was 
already being distributed through the medium of the 
American Federationist , with a circulation of 250,000; and 
350 weekly and monthly AFofL publications. The AFofL 
also agreed to distribute publicity regularly in its weekly 
clip sheets. 

(c) The farm representatives agreed to distribute pub¬ 
licity through seventeen State Grange magazines; their 
Washington column sent out to sixty weekly newspapers; 
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and in their regular mailings to 1,500 major newspapers 
in the farm regions. 

(d) The U. S. Chamber of Commerce representatives 
stated that publicity would be sent regularly to all local 
Chamber of Commerce magazines, with a combined cir¬ 
culation of approximately 1,000,000. 

3. Proposals in which participating organization representa¬ 
tives agreed to cooperate as fully as possible with NBC: 
Coordination of publicity: 

(a) Information on speakers and topics to meet 
deadline for release by organizations and NBC. 

(b) All organizations to release week to week stories, 
particularly when their own members participate. 

(c) Full use to be made of regular weekly newsletters 
and mat pages. 

(d) Coverage promised in business press, trade union 
press, farm press and house organs. 

(e) Contact with editorial writers and special col¬ 
umnists—business, farm and labor writers. 

Coordination of promotion: 

(a) Personal letter to state groups by heads of all or¬ 
ganizations, for forwarding to local groups wherever 
“America United” can be heard, urging exploitation of 
the program. Similar letter to International Unions, etc. 

(b) Bulletin board pieces to be widely distributed 
for placement in libraries, schools, local offices of un¬ 
ions, Chambers of Commerce and farm groups; ar¬ 
rangements to be made for bulletin boards in hiring 
halls, and places for special meetings, such as Chamber 
of Commerce luncheons, etc. 

(c) Inclusion in mailing pieces of stuffers; meter mail 
cancellation stamps; rubber stamps on letters, stickers, 
imprints on letterheads and envelopes, etc. 

(d) Exploitation press book designed for use by cen¬ 
tral trades councils and equivalents in other organiza¬ 
tions. 
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(e) Contact with trade associations for use of their 
facilities. 

(f) Preparation of material to aid speakers of all or¬ 
ganizations. 

(g) Distribution of NBC leaflets promoting “America 
United/* 

(h) Servicing of texts in New York and Washington 
—6,000 reprints each week. 

This, then, is NBC's story of its efforts to achieve practical 
results—the largest listening audience over the widest area— 
for its program “America United.” The methods and media 
used to accomplish a real public service and to achieve a good 
public relations result, cost about $15,000 over a period of one 
year. Much of this expense can be said to be for a longer period, 
however, as the program is now in its second year and riding 
on its own momentum and with only routine handling, for the 
most part, although special attention and supervision are 
given it from time to time. 

The money expended was for paid advertising and for some 
special publicity; and in promotion aids and travel expenses 
of NBC employees assigned to the program. Not included in 
the total, which is an approximation, are administrative and 
production salaries not specifically charged to “America 
United” whose costs are included in the regular Public Service 
division budget. 

One interesting feature in considering costs is that had the 
network time allocated to “America United” been sold over 
a complete lineup of stations, it would have cost the sponsor 
$8,000 per broadcast, or $416,000 on an annual basis. 

RESULTS 

The average number of stations carrying the program dur¬ 
ing 1945 was 110—an exceptionally large total of outlets, with 
a resultant huge audience, for a public service program which 
brings no revenue to the stations carrying it. 



Chapter Nineteen 

NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL’S 
“NATIONAL FARM SAFETY WEEK” 


T HIS program is a good example of mass education of a 
specialized group—the farmers. Requiring mass tech¬ 
niques, it still must be confined to a single type of audience. 
For this reason, its direction and organization required care¬ 
ful planning to get concentrated effectiveness and as little 
waste motion as possible. 

Farm safety is only one of the promotional activities of the 
National Safety Council. At the same time the Council pro¬ 
motes all types of safety in its work with the entire popula¬ 
tion, it also singles out such special groups as farmers, fac¬ 
tory workers and automobile drivers for concentrated efforts 
like this one. 

Since the Council is sponsored by industry, insurance firms 
and other groups to which accidents are expensive, this pub¬ 
lic service not only fills an obligation of our society to the 
public to organize better safety methods, but has beneficial 
results for the sponsors. 

The “National Farm Safety Week ” is an example of a spe¬ 
cial event being used effectively to concentrate public inter¬ 
est in the subject promoted. 

OBJECTIVES 

Following the success of the first National Farm Safety Week, 
as proclaimed by President Roosevelt, the National Safety 
Council decided early in 1945 to conduct a second annual 
observance of the week as a means of focusing nationwide atten¬ 
tion on the imperative need for reducing farm accidents which 
take a tremendous toll of lives, injuries, and loss of time and 
equipment. Secondary objectives were: 
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1. To spur the gathering of information regarding farm 
accidents in various sections of the country. 

2. To induce farm people to adopt safe practices at work, 
in the home and on the highway. 

3. To encourage the elimination of as many hazards as 
possible through a farm safety checkup. 

4. To lay the groundwork for an ever-expanding farm 
safety program as part of the National Safety Council’s over-all 
public service program. 

5. To accumulate as many true farm accident stories as pos¬ 
sible for illustrative use in future farm safety activities. 

6. To establish National Farm Safety Week as an annual 
event. 


METHODS 

Inasmuch as the National Safety Council is a non-profit, non¬ 
commercial organization and since its Farm Division is oper¬ 
ated as a public service on contributed funds, it was nec¬ 
essary to promote the objectives of the 1945 National Farm 
Safety Week as economically as possible. 

Accordingly, a budget of less than $3,000 was set up to cover 
the cost of publicity materials such as radio recordings, news 
copy and mats, film strips, leaflets, posters and stickers. 

Once the budget was established, the Department of Public 
Information and the Farm Division of the National Safety 
Council worked out a program designed to obtain the coopera¬ 
tion of all friends of agriculture. The steps in this program 
follow: 

1. President Truman was asked to issue a proclamation re¬ 
questing observance of the period of July 22-28, 1945, as Na¬ 
tional Farm Safety Week. 

2. Governors were asked to issue supplementary proclama¬ 
tions. 

3. The Secretary of Agriculture was asked to issue a state¬ 
ment concerning the importance of the Week. 
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4. Outstanding farm leaders were asked for endorsements. 

5. Ned H. Dearborn, president of the Council, asked all 
industrial organizations interested in farm life—such as farm 
equipment, automobile, rubber, paint and oil producers—to 
feature the purposes of National Farm Safety Week in their 
magazine, newspaper and radio advertising programs. 

6. State chairmen were selected and committees set up to 
handle arrangements and distribute materials for the obser¬ 
vance of the Week in their various states. Printed guides were 
distributed to these workers. 

7. Three separate contests were set up as follows: 

(a) National Farm Safety Magazine Contest. 

(b) National Farm Safety Radio Contest. 

(c) True Farm Accident Story Contest. 

8. Posters and stickers based on the emblem selected for 
National Farm Safety Week were made available to anyone who 
requested them. 

9. A film trailer was produced and made available on request. 

10. A farm safety check list was printed and made available 
to all. 

11. A publicity program was set up for newspapers, farm 
magazines and radio, as follows: 

Newspapers: 

(a) A package containing a fact sheet, the presidential 
proclamation, statements by farm leaders, and a set of 
cartoon mats entitled “Farm Follies” was distributed 
to weeklies and small dailies throughout the country. 

(b) Special stories were supplied to news syndicates. 
Farm Magazines: Special articles on farm safety were 

made available to agricultural publications and the serv¬ 
ices and facilities of the National Safety Council’s Depart¬ 
ment of Public Information were extended to all on re¬ 
quest. The farm safety magazine contest was played up as 
an incentive to staff initiative on the part of editorial and 
feature writers. 
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Radio: 

(a) A series of special “on the spot” recordings was 
put on records with the donated services of Everett 
Mitchell of the National Broadcasting Company. These 
were offered to radio stations. 

(b) Two pattern interview scripts—one on farm safety 
in general and one on canning safety—were distributed 
to 350 local councils. 

(c) A special broadcast featuring the president of the 
National Safety Council and Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton Anderson was booked as the kick-off of the 
week and radio advertisers were asked to feature the 
Week. 

(d) The cooperation of CBS’ “Country Journal” was 
sought for a “True Farm Accident Story” contest. 

(e) Farm radio directors were asked to enter the 
Farm Safety Radio Contest. 

RESULTS 

Results of the National Safety Council s 1945 National Farm 
Safety Week public relations project were gratifying. Coverage 
by press and radio was almost double the first observance of the 
Week. More than two hundred farm magazines or papers car¬ 
ried articles and/or editorials on the project. At least 5,000 
newspapers carried cartoons, editorial comment or news items 
regarding the observance. Notice was given the Week on nearly 
all of the 900 radio stations in the country and farm radio 
directors of some 265 stations played it up as the central theme 
of the period between July 22 and July 28. Three hundred and 
thirty-three stations used the National Safety Council trans¬ 
cription containing five three-minute “On the Spot” farm safety 
broadcasts. 

Altogether, it is believed that the majority of all farm people, 
as well as millions interested in farm life, heard something 
about the week and its purpose at least once. Hundreds of 
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special meetings were held and such organizations as the 4-H 
Club, the Future Farmers of America, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture went all out for the observance. 

Results of the activities, outlined step by step under 
“Methods,” were as follows: 

1. President Truman issued a proclamation and press associa¬ 
tion reports on it, touched off the drive. Later, the proclamation 
was reproduced widely in all press media. 

2. Governors in more than half of the forty-eight states 
issued supplementary proclamations. 

3. Secretary of Agriculture Claude Wickard, before his re¬ 
tirement, and Secretary Anderson, after taking office, both 
issued statements which were widely used. 

4. James G. Patton, president of the National Farmers 
Union; A. S. Goss, Master of the National Grange; and Edward 
A. O’Neal, president of the Americal Farm Bureau Federation, 
endorsed the observance of National Farm Safety Week with 
special statements. 

5. Mr. Dearborn’s request for aid in publicizing the week 
was enthusiastically received by many sponsors of radio pro¬ 
grams, and by many advertisers in the farm press. 

6. Permanent Farm Safety Committees were set up in fifteen 
of the most important agricultural states. In general these com¬ 
mittees were composed of leaders of the chief agricultural or¬ 
ganizations or agencies in the state. 

7. Fifteen farm magazines and seventeen radio stations sub¬ 
mitted entries in the farm safety magazine and farm safety 
radio contests. 

The Southern Planter, the Michigan Farmer and Electrical 
World were winners in the magazine contest. 

Stations WTIC, WKY and WOSU were winners in the radio 
contest. Stations WJR and WMOH got special citations. 

The CBS Country Journal “True Farm Accident Story” con¬ 
test drew nearly a thousand entries (all stories had to be about 
the person submitting the entry or about some member of his 
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immediate family) and was considered a huge success by the 
agricultural director of CBS, who used all thirteen winning 
stories on broadcasts after August 1. 

8. (a) Seventy-five thousand posters and 500,000 stickers 
were distributed. 

(b) The Farm Equipment Institute distributed another 
40,000 posters at their own expense. 

(c) The U. S. Department of Agriculture distributed an¬ 
other 50,000 through extension services. 

(d) More than 100,000 pieces of other material were 
distributed. 

(e) More than 6,000 packets containing complete work¬ 
ing materials for the campaign were distributed to key agri¬ 
cultural officials over the nation. 

9. Two hundred and fifty copies of the film trailer were 
distributed. 

10. One hundred and seventy thousand farm safety check¬ 
lists were distributed. Many local groups used them in comply¬ 
ing with President Truman’s request for a farm safety checkup. 

Secondary objective results were as follows: 

1. Many leading high school departments of agriculture in 
thirty-six of the forty-eight states have volunteered to record 
and classify rural accidents in their communities. In several 
states, departments of health and departments of agriculture 
are gathering facts on a state-wide basis. Among these are New 
York, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Indiana and Utah. Only three 
states—Kansas, Minnesota and Ohio—were doing this before the 
project started. 

2. The greatly increased number of actual farm safety checks, 
elimination of hazards and participation in safety demonstra¬ 
tions by members of such groups as the 4-H Club, the F.F.A. 
and farm organizations offer indisputable evidence of the wide 
adoption of safe practices at work in the home and on the 
highway. 
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3. The fact that thousands of farm safety checklists were dis¬ 
tributed and used by such organizations as the 4-H Club un¬ 
doubtedly led to the elimination of many hazards on thousands 
of farms. 

4. The fact that dozens of farm papers, radio stations, and 
organizations interested in farm life are voluntarily announcing 
their intention of supporting National Farm Safety Week in 
1946 is the best evidence of the success achieved in laying a 
groundwork for future farm safety activities. 

5. With nearly 1,000 “true farm accident stories” in the files, 
the success of this objective is self-evident. 

6. National Farm Safety Week plans for 1946 are now in the 
making and every evidence points to keener interest than ever 
before on the part of all concerned. This objective, therefore, 
is fully attained. 



Chapter Twenty 

NATIONAL OPINION RESEARCH CENTER, 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


SYSTEMATIC research in public opinion is an increas- 
ingty important phase of public relations. It is not enough 
to attempt to influence the opinion of one's public; it is fre¬ 
quently necessary first to ascertain carefully the state of that 
opinion and to investigate one's policies in light of the find¬ 
ings. Frequently the public's opinions will show that it is not 
feasible to attempt re-education; that the inherent problem 
lies within the organization and must be eliminated before 
public support can be won. 

In the same way, analysis of public likes and dislikes, pur¬ 
chasing habits, recreational activities and other information 
can be helpful in guiding a group's public relations activi¬ 
ties. The suiuey made by the National Opinion Research 
Center for the nation's libraries, for instance, derived informa¬ 
tion that can be basic in the entire planning not only of 
libraries but of publishers, educators and others. 

Only through such systematic opinion research could so accu¬ 
rate a picture be obtained. Accordingly, plans made on the 
basis of this map will be more effective than plans based on 
intuitive guesses. 

Ascertaining the state of opinion first is important in al¬ 
most every public education program, whether it involves a 
small group or an international one. 

OBJECTIVES 

In cooperation with the American Library Association and 
seventeen city libraries, the National Opinion Research Center 
in January, 1945 made a library public relations study based on 
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personal interviews with a representative sample of adults in 
each of the seventeen cities. 

The immediate aim of this study was to give city libraries a 
clear and concise picture of: 

1. The pattern of their present market and the scope of their 
potential market. 

2. The effectiveness of their publicity programs. 

3. The areas of public knowledge, misinformation, or lack 
of information about: 

(a) the specific services offered by the library, and 

(b) the public library as an institution. 

The long-term aims of the study were: 

1. To help public libraries improve their services to the 
people in their communities. 

2. To enable public libraries to formulate public relations 
programs designed: 

(a) to eliminate areas of ignorance. 

(b) to correct the most widely-held misconceptions 
regarding their institutions. 

3. To point out to the general public as well as to the 
library profession the popular evaluation of the public library 
both as a personal service organization and as a civic institution. 

METHODS 

1. NORC and the American Library Association pooled their 
suggestions regarding the type of information the survey should 
aim to secure. In limiting the scope of the study and delineating 
the problem areas to be explored, decisions were made on the 
basis of this criterion: How helpful will this information be to 
libraries and librarians in evaluating their service and public 
relations programs? The following series of preliminary ques¬ 
tions was formulated jointly: 

(a) What are people’s reading interests and habits? 

(b) What groups within the adult population use the 
library most? 
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(c) What groups should library publicity aim to in¬ 
terest more? 

(d) Why do some people use the public library while 
others do not? 

(e) What library services do people know about and 
use? 

(f) What suggestions do people have for improving 
public libraries? 

(g) How far-reaching is library publicity? 

(h) How important are libraries to the communities 
they serve? 

NORC broke down most of these larger questions into sev¬ 
eral more specific questions. After repeated testing of each 
question on the “man in the street” and after frequent consulta¬ 
tions between the American Library Association and NORC, 
the exact question-wordings used on the final questionnaire 
were decided upon. 

2. The American Library Association then secured the co¬ 
operation of the following 17 city libraries who agreed to 
participate in the study: 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Houston, Tex. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Louisville, Ky. 

3. To secure a scientifically accurate cross-section of opinion 
in each city, NORC interviewers talked with a typical miniature 
of the civilian adult population of the city itself (suburban 
areas excluded). Assignments were scheduled to include the 
proper proportion of men and women, adults under and over 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Newark, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
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or newspaper publicity about the public library. In 
Chicago, twenty-six per cent had been reached by such 
publicity. 

(b) The range of results over the entire seventeen 
cities. 

For example, the percentage of adults reached by 
radio or newspaper publicity ranged from a low of six 
per cent in one city to a high of thirty-seven per cent in 
another city. 

(c) A selection of pertinent comments and sugges¬ 
tions by persons interviewed in the individual city, 
selected for their helpfulness or representativeness. 

A printed report published by NORC was designed to 
make available to other libraries, to teachers, to public re¬ 
lations people and to the general public the over-all find¬ 
ings of the survey. 

(Not included in the budget for the study, this report 
is being sold at a nominal price by NORC.) 

5. The expenses of the study were divided as follows: 


The American Library Association $ 400.00 

The seventeen libraries 1,700.00 

The NORC. 1,900.00 

Total cost $4,000.00 


RESULTS 

As when a stone is tossed into a lake, the ripples set in mo¬ 
tion by this “Library Survey” are going out in ever-widening 
circles. It may be years before the long-term results can be 
adequately evaluated. There is already definite evidence, how¬ 
ever, of the following actual results: 

1. A number of the libraries associated with the survey 
are streamlining their organizations, services, educational and 
public relations programs in order to meet the public on its 
own ground. 
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2. Libraries that were not associated with the project are al¬ 
ready taking advantage of the findings and applying them to 
their own public relations programs. 

3. Newspaper and magazine publicity has resulted in an 
ever-increasing number of inquiries for additional informa¬ 
tion—from publishers, teachers, educational institutions, public 
relations counselors and, of course, librarians and library 
schools. 

4. Although the printed report has been on the market less 
than one month, judging from the demand for other NORC 
reports, (which have sold up to 5,000 copies), “What . . . 
Where . . . Why . . . Do People Read’’ promises to be a best¬ 
seller. 

One library school has already made the report required 
reading as a basis for discussion and analysis of problems of 
library administration. 

A more detailed summary of some of these results follows: 
Comments from Sponsors. Letters from the librarians and di¬ 
rectors of the seventeen city libraries which sponsored and par¬ 
ticipated in the study indicate that the findings are not only 
proving enlightening but are leading to action. Some in partic¬ 
ular emphasize the fact that future public relations plans will 
be guided in considerable degree by the results of the survey. 
Publicity. Individual libraries are not only using the survey 
report as a guide in formulating future publicity plans, but 
they are enlisting and receiving the cooperation of local news¬ 
paper editors in bringing the results to the attention of the 
public. Feature articles based on the survey promote a wider 
interest in and understanding of public libraries among the 
general public. * 

Press releases and newspaper publicity. The National Opin¬ 
ion Research Center in cooperation with the American Library 
Association issued three different press releases highlighting 
several phases of the library study. Clipping returns were good. 
Large city newspapers, in particular, carried the story of the 
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survey’s findings in detail, and several of them, such as the San 
Antonio Evening News and the Omaha Guide , carried editor¬ 
ials. A national syndicate distributed a graphic chart on the 
figures, and various book sections and trade papers ran stories 
or columns. In a number of cases, all three of the releases— 
longer than average and including statistics—were run in their 
entirety. The Louisville Courier-Journal carried a four-page 
Sunday feature on libraries, using the survey figures. 

The Associated Press, United Press and International News 
Service all carried stories on their national wires, and News¬ 
paper Enterprise Association carried a syndicated editorial. 
Western Newspaper Union distributed a “boiler plate” item 
to its large list of weekly newspapers. 

The survey was written up in considerable detail by the 
American Library Association Bulletin and The Saturady 
Review of Literature. 

The net result was a markedly greater interest among all 
segments of the public in the matter of reading habits and 
means of stimulating wider voluntary reading. 



Chapter T wenty-one 

NATIONAL SHOE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

JT1REQUENTLY, checking the pulse of public opinion on 
JT an industry or an organization discloses conditions which 
require sweeping alterations in basic operations. The slow rise 
in the public willingness to accept Prohibition, as shown in 
periodic Gallup polls, has alarmed the liquor industry into 
instituting a widespread program of protective activity (see 
Allied Liquor Industries program). 

In the shoe industry, analysis of public attitudes disclosed 
that one of the manufacturers* greatest problems—uneven 
seasonal demand—was caused by public habit in purchasing 
shoes. Since mass production refinements, personnel problems 
and competitive factors all demanded modifications of the 
peak-and-valley pattern of sales curves, it was evident that a 
very extensive program of public education was necessary. 

Getting people to think of shoes as fundamental items of 
clothing and style on all occasions was only part of the job . 
Many other factors were necessary to make the program ef¬ 
fective. Added to other public relations functions, adopted to 
meet other needs, these activities made ; the public relations 
program of the National Shoe Manufacturers Association one 
of the broadest ever conducted by a privately supported trade 
association . 

As an example of how public relations is used to solve an 
economic problem, how a many faceted program is set up to 
achieve one principal goal, and how a very broad program 
can be carried on with unity and direction, the program of 
the National Shoe Manufacturers Association is an excellent 
guide to other public relations practitioners . 
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OBJECTIVES 

During the early part of World War II, because of rigid 
government production controls and merchandising restrictions, 
the shoe industry was unable to do much to publicize the merits 
of its products. In the last part of 1944, however, it was deemed 
advisable to initiate a program which would bring the accom¬ 
plishments of the shoe industry back into the consciousness of 
consumers. Accordingly, at the National Shoe Fair, held at 
Chicago in November 1944, the first attempt to achieve this 
objective was initiated in the form of a Public Relations Forum. 
At this time, eight leading personalities in the shoe industry 
gave inter-related talks on public relations as it applied to shoe 
manufacturing, shoe retailing, and consumers of footwear. 

They stated that, in order to achieve good public relations, 
it is necessary not only to supply factual material for public 
attention, but it also is necessary to humanize our approach 
to those with whom we come in contact. Consequently our 
public relations activities are divided into two classifications: 

1. Personal contact. Winning the friendship of people who 
through the written or spoken word ultimately influence the 
consumer of shoes. 

2. Preparation of appropriate historical, current and future 
data for use by all those who are interested in the progress of 
the shoe industry. 

In the first phase of this project, NSMA has worked inten¬ 
sively to bring to editors, fashion and feature writers, reporters, 
radio commentators and other influential people via personal 
and written contacts the messages which it has desired to instill 
in their minds. It has been strictly a goodwill project which 
has done much to revitalize interest in the shoe business and to 
correct many misunderstandings. 

Hand in hand with the above operation has been the second 
phase of the project, which is issuing informative statements 
which solidify personal contacts and conversations. These 
fall under a wide variety of headings. They all have the purpose 
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of encouraging a wider and better informed understanding of 
economic facts and problems of production and distribution as 
they apply to the shoe business. 

Broadly speaking, the objectives of the public relations pro¬ 
gram fall into seven categories each of which requires a differ¬ 
ent approach and the utilization of special facilities. Each of 
these objectives to a degree is inter-related with the others. All 
together, they form the basis of a strong well-balanced pro¬ 
gram. The chief objectives of the public relations program are: 

1. To promote unity and strength in the industry. 

2. To secure and present the viewpoint of members to other 
organizations, the government and the public. 

3. To disseminate to members information of a general 
economic, social and governmental character. 

4. To keep members fully informed of changes, economic 
conditions and activities in the industry, in government and 
in the Association through weekly news bulletins. 

5. To develop a program of cooperation with retailers to 
prevent misunderstandings and controversies as the result of 
postwar cancellations and returns. 

6. To further sales training and education of retail sales¬ 
people to insure that the industry’s products are properly pre¬ 
sented to the public. 

7. To disseminate accurate fashion information and shoe data 
to magazine and trade paper editors, radio commentators, news 
press services, newspapers, schools and other information and 
educational services. 


METHODS 

Weekly news bulletin. Each week the National Shoe Manu¬ 
facturers Association sends a news bulletin to members. This 
is published to keep all members fully informed of new 
developments, decisions and interpretations of government reg¬ 
ulations. It carries the latest Washington news, as well as 
over-all industry information, in order that members may be 
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cognizant of those things which vitally affect the production, 
merchandising and distribution of footwear. It is the most 
complete, authentic and reliable news service available to manu¬ 
facturers in the shoe business today. 

Special flash bulletins. In addition to the news bulletin, the 
NSMA on special occasions, when news of vital importance 
should not be delayed, publishes a special flash Bulletin with a 
brilliant red masthead. In view of the time element involved 
in many decisions and matters of importance to shoe manufac- 
tuers, this service has proved of great value to those who re¬ 
quire prompt information. 

Labor Review Bulletin. On September 7, 1945 the Association 
issued its first weekly Labor Review Bulletin. This is prepared 
to provide on a confidential basis to members highlights on 
the labor situation together with essential background material 
which will make all current developments intelligible and 
show how such developments affect the shoe industry. In addi¬ 
tion to providing a complete resume of specific labor topics, 
questions having to do with labor submitted by members are 
also handled on an individual basis and reprinted in a question- 
and-answer forum shortly after interpretations have been made. 
“News of Shoes” bulletin. Periodically, timely information 
pertaining to the shoe industry is forwarded to trade papers, na¬ 
tional magazines, radio commentators, newspapers, etc. This 
information is released in the form of a “News of Shoes” bul¬ 
letin, prepared to provide spot news on all matters pertaining 
to the shoe industry, with the exception of confidential fashion 
releases to national magazines which are forwarded to fashion 
editors in the form of a “Fashion Advisory Service” bulletin. 
Government contacts. Members of the staff spend at least one 
or two days each week in Washington contacting government 
agencies to bring about a better understanding between govern¬ 
ment and the shoe industry. These contacts have proved ex¬ 
tremely beneficial to all members of the National Association, 
and at the present time there is a greater measure of cooperation 
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between all segments of the industry, and between government 
and industry, than ever before. The 4i/£ per cent increase 
secured for manufacturers is an example of the results of such 
contacts. (See Part III.) 

Association publications. One means of building good will for 
the shoe industry is through books. Following is a r6sumd of 
the books and pamphlets published in 1945 which are available 
to the shoe industry and all those interested in the progress 
of footwear: 

1. Development of Shoe Design From One War to An¬ 
other. This is a seven-page pamphlet showing fourteen 
prominent styles which were in popular demand from 1917 
to 1945. The purpose of this public relations booklet is 
to provide fashion editors with a practical and factual 
presentation of how style developed in the shoe industry 
during the last twenty-five years. It also has been of great 
aid to those who speak before social and service clubs and 
similar organizations. 

2. The Story of Style. This booklet covers the origin of 
the basic shoes from which practically all modern shoe de¬ 
signs are developed. Most styles stem from sixteen basic 
patterns such as the Bal, the Blucher, the Strap and the 
D’Orsay. This presentation was mailed to all members 
and the press on March 2, 1945 and is available for general 
distribution. 

3. The Story of Lasts. This defines the last and describes 
the improvements that have been achieved through the 
years. It emphasizes the importance of the last in the con¬ 
struction of well-fitting shoes, sets forth in detail the op¬ 
erations encountered in last-making, and includes des¬ 
criptions of the different kinds of lasts in current use. 
There is also a statement covering size origination and ev¬ 
olution, together with charts showing the two most com¬ 
mon methods of indicating size, the American system and 
the French system. 
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4. Facts and Figures on Footwear. This publication cov¬ 
ers statistical studies on shoes and leather. It is now in 
preparation and will contain tables giving figures pertain¬ 
ing to the total production of the shoe industry, including 
breakdowns by the various types of shoes; the total number 
of manufacturers; the number of salaried officers and em¬ 
ployees; salaries and wages paid by the industry: consump¬ 
tion of men’s, women’s and other shoes; and numerous 
other figures of interest not only to the members of the 
shoe industry but to the general public as well. 

5. The Story of Footiuear. This is a sixty-page presenta¬ 
tion of the history of shoemaking from the year 2,000 b. c., 
when foot coverings consisted of but a sole held to the foot 
by thongs or cords, to the present time. It is divided into 
the following chapters with the outstanding events of each 
period chronologically arranged in a “Shoepedia” im¬ 
mediately following the period it covers: 

The Story of Early Footwear—2000 b. c. to 16 a. d. 

Colonial Shoemaking in America—1629 to 1700 

The Kitchen Shoe Shop—1700 to 1800 

The Mechanical Age—1800 to 1900 

New Era Developments—1900 to 1945 
Library of shoe information. The National Shoe Manufac¬ 
turers Association has organized a library of information with 
worthwhile books and other literature to provide accurate and 
authentic information for members of the shoe and allied indus¬ 
tries, as well as for feature writers and editors of magazines, 
trade papers and newspapers. This library constantly is referred 
to by those who want a greater appreciation of the background 
of the industry and its accomplishments. 

Public speaking bureau. The Association frequently receives 
requests for information which can be used by speakers who 
have been invited to discuss the problems and plans of the 
shoe industry before service clubs such as Rotary and Kiwanis. 
This function has been divided into three categories: 
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1. Basic historical material, much of which is provided by 
the booklets now available for distribution. 

2. Current matters which are revealed in weekly and spe¬ 
cial bulletins. 

3. Forecasts of the future. 

The Association is prepared to supply sufficient data to en¬ 
able any individual to present an interesting, accurate and au¬ 
thoritative talk on shoes and the shoe industry from almost 
any point of view. In addition, it is prepared to furnish speakers 
for any occasion. 

Newspapers. The Association is in constant touch with news¬ 
papers located in all the shoemaking centers, as well as large 
metropolitan dailies. All of these papers have published news 
releases from the Association. In addition, representatives of 
such papers as the New York Times, Herald-Tribune, Wall 
Street Journal and other important publications check with 
this office once or twice each week for new developments. 
Editorial and advertising comparison. The Association has 
secured certain facts and figures regarding the use of editorial 
space and the amount of national magazine advertising ex¬ 
penditures in the shoe business and the closely related wearing 
apparel industry. Following is a factual report: 

1944 Advertising Expenditures in National Magazines 

Wearing 
Apparel* * 

Total Shoe Adv. Aav. Ex- 

Advertising Expenditure penditure 

Total for 32 Magazines $217,599,468 $3,755,726 $13,309,231 

Total for 77 Magazines* 69,319,628 195,340 1,722,488 

Total for 109 Magazines $286,919,096 $3,951,066 $15,031,719 

1944 Advertising vs. Editorial Pages in National Magazines 

Ratio Wear¬ 
ing Apparel 
Editorial 
Pages to 
Adv. Pages 
1 to ll/ 2 

* Editorial data for these magazines not available. 

** Wearing apparel advertising expenditure other than shoes. 


Wearing 

Apparel Wearing 

Editorial Apparel 

Pages Adv. Pages 

Total for 32 Magazines 2,691 4,285 
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Ratio Shoe 
Editorial 

Shoe Editor- Shoe Adv. Page* to 

ial Pages Pages Adv. Pages 

Total for 32 Magazines 58 780 1 to 13 

It will be noted that the national advertising expenditures 
for wearing apparel were nearly four times more than the na¬ 
tional advertising expenditures of the shoe industry. It also 
will be observed that the number of editorial pages devoted to 
wearing apparel reached 2,691 pages, whereas only 58 editorial 
pages were devoted to shoes. The NSMA realizes that public 
relations activities should not be predicated on advertising ex¬ 
penditures. However, these figures indicated either that the 
wearing apparel industry was doing an outstanding public 
relations job, or that the shoe industry had done a poor public 
relations job through the years. 

Results, as indicated in a later section, of our revitalized 
public relations activities have brought about a change in this 
situation. 

Trade papers. NSMA is in constant touch with editors of retail 
and manufacturing trade papers. Frequently these publications 
have published material which has been furnished to them 
through regular NSMA news releases and specially prepared 
articles. At other times, they have editorially promoted ideas 
and suggestions which NSMA advanced orally without men¬ 
tion of the National Association’s interest in the plan. 

Trade events. One of the most effective means of winning 
good will and spreading the doctrine of unity in the industry 
is the acceptance of invitations to speak at trade meetings. 
NSMA has welcomed the opportunity to expound the cause of 
shoes and the shoe industry wherever it seemed wise and ex¬ 
pedient. For example, W. W. Stephenson, Executive Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, has appeared before gatherings of retailers and manu¬ 
facturers in all parts of the country. Copies of his and other 
speeches are forwarded to all members and various press and 
trade organizations. 
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Fashion advisory service bulletins. One of the special fea¬ 
tures of the public relations program is the preparation, semi¬ 
annually, of a Fashion Advisory Service Bulletin which presents 
to fashion editors illustrations and text covering advance shoe 
styles and trends. Since editors work several months in advance, 
the issuance of the Fashion Advisory Service Bulletin is timed 
two or three months before the shoes appear in retail stores. 
The effectiveness of the Fashion Advisory Service is shown by 
the fact that since the first bulletin was issued, the amount of 
editorial space devoted to shoes in all magazines increased 241/4 
per cent over the same period in 1944. 

Balanced program for shoes. At a membership meeting held 
on October 30, 1944, the National Shoe Manufacturers Associa¬ 
tion advanced the thought that the industry would find it profit¬ 
able to consider the advantages of eliminating the peaks and 
valleys of shoe production and merchandising and make a 
serious attempt to spread evenly both production and selling 
over the entire year. The advantages of such a system, which 
has been termed the “Balanced Program for Shoes,” are as 
follows: 

1. Reduction of production costs 

2. Increased quality 

3. More steady employment 

4. Elimination of high inventories 

5. Elimination of dead stock at end of each season. 

6. Reduced selling expense 

7. More efficient production methods 

The first announcement of a Balanced Program for Shoes 
was made by the National Shoe Manufacturers Association in 
April, 1945, after initial exploratory studies had been com¬ 
pleted, brief details of which follow. 

Shoe expenditures versus national income. One of the dis¬ 
turbing trends brought to light was the dwindling percentage 
of shoe expenditures in relation to the expanding national 
income. In 1932, when the national income was nearly forty 
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billion dollars, $1,038,300,000 was expended for shoes and other 
footwear. This represented 2.6 per cent of the national income. 
Since 1932, percentage-wise, the amount of money that has been 
expended on shoes declined to a low of 1.31 per cent in 1943. 
In 1944, the estimated national income was approximately 
$160,000,000,000. The expenditure for footwear probably did 
not exceed the figure reached in 1943, namely, $1,898,100,000. 
While part of this drop can be attributed to shoe rationing 
controls, the decline from 2.6 per cent to 1.31 per cent was 
consistent over a ten-year period. This drop can be due either 
to lack of aggressive merchandising and orderly planning in the 
shoe industry or it can be the increased aggressiveness of other 
industries in obtaining a greater share of the consumer’s dollar. 
NSMA is inclined to believe that it is a combination of both of 
these factors which has led to this amazing decline. 

Mental reconversion. The shoe industry believes that every 
effort should be exerted not only to expand the percentage of 
shoe expenditures but to expand the percentage to a ratio 
that is more in keeping with the figure attained in 1932. 
This calls for orderly planning and progressive merchandising 
tactics on the part of the shoe industry collectively as well as 
individually; for an impetus in creative selling; for mental re¬ 
conversion; for the type of balanced planning which will 
enable every factor in the shoe industry to meet new economic 
conditions. 

Production spread. Early research work indicated that month¬ 
ly shoe production over a number of years based on a norm of 
100 varied from a low in 1938 of 77 to a high in 1941 of 137. 
This is the production spread which the Balanced Program for 
Shoes is endeavoring to lessen. 

Store Sales. Other figures showed that in prewar years there 
had been unbalanced monthly sales in all types of outlet. In 
February 1944, retail sales of shoes totaled about $70,000,000. 
while in December sales reached $158,500,000. 
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National advertising expenditures. It was discovered that one 
of the contributing factors to the high peaks and low valleys was 
the manner in which shoes have been advertised and promoted. 
The National Shoe Manufacturers Association made a study of 
the total monthly national advertising expenditures for 1944 
by the shoe industry. Such expenditures range from $66,000 in 
January to $614,000 in September. 

Consumers wardrobes. A recent survey revealed that 24 per 
cent of the people in the United States own only one pair of 
shoes—those which they have on their feet—and another 37 per 
cent own only two pairs of shoes. 

Six cardinal objectives. Following are the six cardinal prin¬ 
ciples of the Balanced Program for Shoes: 

1. An effort should be made by all segments of the industry 
to build up the valleys of distribution and still maintain the 
maximum volume of peak selling periods. Retailers and man¬ 
ufacturers should point toward obtaining increased volume 
by developing new patterns, new styles and new materials for 
promotion during normally dull periods. 

2. Manufacturers and retailers should merchandise new 
patterns to the public through vigorous advertising and dis¬ 
play promotions during dull periods. 

3. Selling plans should be developed so that manufacturers 
can sell according to pre-arranged production schedules. For 
example, a manufacturer might solicit business from a re¬ 
tailer in the Fall for Spring delivery and receive an appro¬ 
priate percentage of the Spring business to be made on staple 
or planned promotional styles. The remainder of the retailer's 
business would be placed for delivery on a short-term basis. 
The short-term commitments should cover style goods, promo¬ 
tional items and size fill-ins on staples. 

4. In some instances, manufacturing space can be offered to 
distributors periodically, the actual merchandise to be speci¬ 
fied as production schedules are at hand. Under this plan, dis¬ 
tributors would place orders and receive shipments regularly. 

5. The constant public demand for new styles and types 
should be met and developed through the creation of new 
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merchandise and vigorous promotional plans on a year-round 
planned basis. 

6. All restrictive regulations or agreements should be 
avoided. 

Once the problem was analyzed and objectives were deter¬ 
mined, the next step was to organize committees and programs 
to carry the plan into execution. Accordingly, on May 14, 1945, 
the National Shoe Manufacturers Association set up a fourteen- 
man committee, which evolved the following recommendations: 

1. When planning promotional campaigns with distributors 
to level out production, the “top” men in establishments must 
be reached. 

2. The small retailer who believes he has to have all his 
shoes in March and August and be out of business during 
other periods of the year must be educated to the advantages 
of balanced selling. 

3. Each firm must work out its own program. 

4. Better and more consistent advertising to consumers 
should be instituted. 

5. Footwear styles should be developed that can be sold for 
each month of the year. 

6. Shoes should be offered by the manufacturer at more 
frequent intervals, thereby shortening the time element be¬ 
tween production and sale. 

7. Publicity should be used to educate retailers and con¬ 
sumers on the advantages to be gained. 

All-over industry collaboration. Because it was believed that 
this problem was one that extended to all segments of the in¬ 
dustry, and that the shoe manufacturers were merely in the 
center of the line with raw material suppliers on one end and 
distributors of the finished product on the other, an all-over 
industry meeting to consider the Balanced Program for Shoes 
was held on June 7, 1945. Fifty delegates representing fourteen 
leading associations within the industry attended. These associa¬ 
tions represented tanners, shoe manufacturers, retailers, last 
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makers, shoe wholesalers, fabric houses, leatherboard and shoe 
pattern organizations. 

Each of the organizations went on record as being whole¬ 
heartedly in favor of the Balanced Program for Shoes and has 
cooperated fully in the industry-wide endeavor to institute a 
better balanced production and distribution program. 

The media used to spread this message throughout the trade 
include the following: 

1. News bulletins of the National Shoe Manufacturers 
Association. 

2. Chronological record of the Balanced Program for 
Shoes dated August 10, 1945. 

3. Trade releases and articles in such magazines as Shoe 
and Leather Reporter, December 29, 1945; Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, January 1, 1946; Creative Footwear, January 
1946. 

4. Speeches by members of the National Shoe Manufac¬ 
turers Association staff. 

5. Special trade paper editions, such as Women’s Wear 
Daily, July 13, 1945, entitled “Year Round Shoe Merchan¬ 
dising Issue.” 

6. Tide magazine. Story on the program. 

No specific appropriations were allocated for the Balanced 
Program for Shoes. The expenses incurred have been met from 
the general budget of the Association. 

RESULTS 

While the public relations campaign for the shoe industry 
is a long-range plan and has been in operation only a compara¬ 
tively short time, tangible results already have been achieved: 
Government contacts. Since March 2, 1942, prices on nearly 
all shoes have been frozen. Throughout the war and up to V-J 
Day, the shoe industry had to absorb practically all the extra 
costs involved in the production of footwear. Consequently, 
when reconversion day came, the shoe industry was confronted 
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with the problem of making shoes for consumers on an entirely 
different basis than they had during the war years. The industry 
found that it could no longer continue on the same cost-of- 
production basis as it had during the war. It became necessary 
for the National Shoe Manufacturers Association to spearhead 
a fight to obtain a justifiable increase in the selling price of its 
products. As a result of public relations activities together with 
the support which was accorded by other important agencies, 
a 4i/£ per cent price increase, industry-wise, was granted by OPA 
on January 5, 1946. This will result in additional billing for 
the industry to the extent of $45,000,000 in 1946. 

Balanced Program for Shoes. At least twenty-five manufac¬ 
turers already have instituted plans to level out production in 
the postwar period in order to stabilize employment, keep fac¬ 
tories operating at peak efficiency and insure the production of 
a standardized quality product. 

National magazines. The results achieved by the Fashion Ad¬ 
visory Service are indicated in part by the fact that since the 
inception of the program at the beginning of 1945, the amount 
of editorial space devoted to shoes in national magazines in¬ 
creased 24 1/ 2 per cent over the same period in 1944. In certain 
leading publications the increase was much greater; for ex¬ 
ample, in one it amounted to 223 per cent and in another it 
totaled 119 per cent. Also, since this service was first made avail¬ 
able to fashion editors, editorial space has been acquired in 
fourteen magazines in which shoes had not been used in fashion 
illustrations or copy before. Other results which cannot be put 
in the form of statistics, but which are vastly important to the 
industry are these: 

1. Before the fashion program came into existence, it 
was the habit of most national magazines to cut off a fash¬ 
ion photograph at the hemline of the figure. Because of 
this, the shoe industry lost valuable publicity. Through our 
fashion program, we have markedly increased the showing 
of shoes with dresses. 
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2. Special feature articles on shoes, shoe fitting and 
other related subjects are appearing in national magazines. 
Newspapers. During 1945 an increased number of newspapers 
and trade and national publications utilized releases sent out 
by the National Shoe Manufacturers Association. 

Radio. Numerous mentions on the radio of shoes and shoe 
styles have been made by commentators, and programs such 
as Alma Kitchell, Marie Maxwell, Breakfast with Dorothy and 
Dick and many other similar programs. In addition, members 
of the NSMA staff have spoken over the radio frequently. 
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THE NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN AND HARTFORD 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


A PUBLIC utility, depending for its autonomy upon the 
xm.g 0 °d °f the public it serves, must endear itself as a 
servant and friend of the public. If it can become a kind, 
helping hand to the people, it is safe from efforts to put it 
under public control. 

No utility has recognized this better than the railroads. At 
the same time that they promote new business for themselves, 
both by self-promotion and by promoting the business in their 
areas, they seek out means of performing important and con¬ 
spicuous sewices for their regions. 

The New York, Nezo Haven and Hartford Railroad discoz)- 
ered an excellent opportunity in the educational system of 
Nezv England. By filling a need in the schools, and doing it 
in a dignified and uncommercialized way, the railroad has been 
able to stamp itself as a contributor to the welfare of the 
region, as well as a commercial sendee. 

This technique is especially effective because it makes an 
intimate impression upon the teachers, who not only are 
themselves a powerful voice but who have a marked influ¬ 
ence on the opinion of the entire population. 

For the keen analysis and good judgment it reveals, the pro¬ 
gram of the N. Y., N. H. and Hartford is a fine guide to anyone 
who seeks a means of nurturing long-term good will. 

This program embraces a series of five research units and a 
teaching guide for secondary schools. It was developed by the 
New York New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company in 
cooperation with New England educators to provide a better 
understanding of New England life and problems. 
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OBJECTIVES 

This public relations project is unique in that its origin, its 
execution and its reception are all centered in one group of 
people—the school teachers of New England. Not only did it 
stem out of the expressed needs of New England educators for 
usable classroom materials on New England life—including 
rail transportation—but it was planned and carried out with 
their hearty cooperation and assistance. 

The challenge—although not accepted by the New Haven 
Railroad until 1945—actually came in 1943 when sixty New 
England teachers, meeting at the call of Harvard University, 
urged the establishment in the 3,000 secondary schools of the 
region of units and courses devoted to a study of New England 
transportation, industry, commerce, agriculture and education. 

Published in a document entitled “A Wartime Program in 
Social Studies for New England Schools,” Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1943, this challenge said, in part: 

“Only as civic education is strengthened and improved can 
we safeguard and strengthen the welfare of New England. There 
is pressing need of the establishment in schools of the six 
states of a course, or units, embracing a sound survey of this 
region to help youth learn about New England, and to enable 
them to adjust themselves to their future livelihood in a more 
satisfactory manner. This course should include a study of our 
contemporary life, the region’s industries, commerce, transpor¬ 
tation, agriculture, and educational opportunities.” 

Early in 1945, a survey was undertaken by the Department 
of Educational Service, a division of the Public Relations De¬ 
partment of the New Haven Railroad, to determine what new 
educational projects should be added to the ongoing program 
of assistance to schools in developing their study of rail trans¬ 
portation. This survey disclosed a woeful lack of instructional 
materials relating to New England life and problems as called 
for by the Harvard report. 
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The Department of Educational Service recognized in this 
lack of materials and the recommendations of the sixty repre¬ 
sentative educators an unusual opportunity to conduct during 
1945 a public relations project with a unique purpose—the 
production of up-to-date, authoritative and usable classroom 
materials on New England life and problems. 

The department sought the advice and direct assistance of 
New England classroom teachers and educators in planning and 
completing the publication of five research units and a teach¬ 
ing guide relating to problems of New England living, with 
major emphasis on the role of the railroad in bringing about 
regional progress. A curriculum expert was included as editor 
of the units to check vocabulary and phrasing, and to create an 
educational framework in which the various phases of New 
England living and the New Haven’s relation to them might 
each receive the proper attention. 

The following five research units were planned and pro¬ 
duced: 

The New England region and its resources 
The New England people and their heritage 
The role of agriculture in New England life 
The role of industry in New England life 
The role of trade and transportation in New England life 
A teaching guide was also prepared to make clear to the 
teachers of New England the New Haven Railroad’s interest 
in the region’s schools, and to explain its public relations policy 
with respect to a study of New England life and the important 
part that railroads must play in regional development. 

The public relations policy of the New Haven Railroad is to 
engender good will through public acceptance of the service 
which the railroad is offering, and through general understand¬ 
ing of the peculiar problems which must go along with rail¬ 
road operation in territory like Southern New England. This 
means that the public relations activities of the New Haven 
Railroad should supplement an interpretation of the services it 
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renders with a continuing explanation of the railroad’s relations 
to New England in general. Any effective public relations policy 
must have its long-range aspects, and within this framework the 
New Haven Railroad justifies its developing services to the 
schools of the region. Its work with young people builds good 
will, not only for today, but for tomorrow as well. 

To achieve this long-range public relations policy, the 
New Haven Railroad accepted the challenge in order to be of 
assistance to the schools. Already there are encouraging signs 
of the worth of this policy. In a majority of the secondary 
school classrooms of the territory served by the New Haven 
Railroad, pupils and teachers are using the railroad’s research 
units. 

The use of the research units in the classroom has greatly 
strengthened the New Haven’s educational program. The atten¬ 
tion of administrators and teachers has been drawn to the 
New Haven instructional aids—sound motion pictures, slide 
films, pamphlets and posters. Through such widespread accept¬ 
ance of the research units and an accompanying increase in 
the demand for other parts of its educational program, the New 
Haven Railroad is keeping the coming generation aware of the 
New Haven’s presence in the territory. In short, it is preparing 
young people in their future contacts with transportation facil¬ 
ities with a favorable attitude towards railroads in general, 
and the New Haven in particular. Truly, the cooperative pro¬ 
duction of the five research units has proved to be a public re¬ 
lations project with a purpose—its long-range objectives already 
partially achieved. 


MEDIA AND METHODS 

This project had its inception in a survey of teaching prac¬ 
tices in the schools of the region made by the Department 
of Educational Service of the Public Relations Department of 
the New Haven Railroad to disclose possible fields in which 
new programs might be developed. As a result of studying the 
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programs and curricula of New England school systems, investi¬ 
gating the modern trends in educational practices, and consult¬ 
ing with school administrators and curriculum advisors, the 
department discovered a surprising lack of usable classroom ma¬ 
terials relating to the various phases of New England living, 
including rail transportation. 

This need had been previously indicated by the findings of a 
conference of the region’s teachers at Harvard University in 
1945. The survey disclosed that secondary school curricula 
contained unit courses for teaching the child his own com¬ 
munity, but without the existence of adequate materials for 
providing such instruction. Here was a golden opportunity 
for the New Haven Railroad to put sound educational theory 
into actual practice in its own educational program. 

A group of the region’s educators was selected to plan, 
organize and produce five research units. The research work 
involved in preparing these units was intensified by the lack 
of reference materials on New England transportation and other 
regional activities. The work was directed by a curriculum ex¬ 
pert to insure the proper vocabulary and phrasing, in order that 
the finished product would be readily acceptable to teachers 
and students in the schools. 

The following research units were completed and published 
during the year: 

1. The Neio England Region and Its Resources 
Full appreciation of the transportation services developed 
in New England by the New Haven Railroad is likely to 
come only with an understanding of the region’s advan¬ 
tageous location, its geographic features and its varied 
natural resources. 

Mountains, coastal lowlands and river valleys have influ¬ 
enced greatly the course of New England life, and the 
pattern of its transportation facilities. 

This thirty-nine-page unit describes the nature of these 
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resources and the extent to which they hold promise of 
further regional development. 

2. The New England People and Their Heritage 
Railroad transportation plays a large part in making it 
possible for 8,000,000 New Englanders to fashion a unique 
way of living in a region which has a population density 
treble that of the country as a whole. New England’s sing¬ 
ular character is reflected in its complex social and eco¬ 
nomic life. This thirty-five page unit describes the region's 
people, their heritage and their diversity, and their un¬ 
usual skills and outstanding achievements in many fields. 

3. The Role of Agriculture in New England Life 
Agriculture plays a comparatively minor role in New 
England life. The short growing season and lack of fertile 
soil compel the region to import the bulk of the food 
supply for the people and a large part of the feed for the 
livestock. Fast, reliable freight transportation must be avail¬ 
able to compensate for these shortcomings in the natural 
resources of the territory. 

Unable to compete with other parts of the country on a 
large scale basis, New England agriculture has been forced 
to turn to specialized forms of farming, including the grow¬ 
ing of potatoes, cranberries, onions and tobacco. 

This thirty-one page unit provides an understanding of 
the nature of New England’s agricultural problems, and 
the role of railway transportation as an aid in their solu¬ 
tion. 

4. The Role of Industry in New England Life 
Birthplace of American industry, the region depends on 
efficient rail transportation to maintain its position in the 
economic life of the nation. More than eleven per cent of 
America’s workers are employed in this, the most highly 
concentrated industrial area in the country. 

The story of the development of New England is quite 
incomplete without a picture of its manufacturing indus- 
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tries. The prosperity of the region is firmly based on its 
industrial activity, since more than a third of all employed 
New Englanders are engaged in manufacturing products 
which are distributed to all parts of the world. 

This fifty-four page unit tells the story of industrial New 
England, traces its development, and notes its present-day 
problems. 

5. The Role of Trade and Transportation in New England 
Life 

New England’s geographic location, its industrial activity, 
and its modern transportation facilities make it one of the 
nation’s great trading centers. 

Included in the region’s fast, flexible transportation sys¬ 
tems are 6,677 miles of railroad tracks. The New Haven 
Railroad forms an integral part of this modern railway 
freight and passenger transportation. 

This fifty-two-page unit provides material to develop and 
maintain an interest in the region’s trade and transporta¬ 
tion and to make clear the importance of New Haven Rail¬ 
road facilities in continued regional progress. 

6. Teaching Guide—“Suggestions for Using Research Units' f 
This guide explains the importance of a classroom survey 
of the New England area, makes clear the New Haven 
Railroad’s interest in New England youth, and shows how 
each unit was constructed and may be used in the class¬ 
room. 

The various steps to be followed in teaching a research 
unit are carefully outlined for those teachers not familiar 
with such teaching material. Sources of information about 
New England are also included, in addition to other free 
teaching aids furnished by the New Haven Railroad. 

The research units were displayed and distributed at teacher 
conventions and institutes in the various New England states. 
Teachers and educators showed eager interest in the booklets, 
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many inquirers being sent to the New Haven Railroad exhibit 
by teachers who had previously visited the booth. 

Sample sets of the research units, with teaching guide, were 
mailed to all secondary school principals in the territory served 
by the railroad. Return request postals were included for order¬ 
ing complete sets of the units. No mass distribution of the 
research units was made. Sets were also mailed to superinten¬ 
dents of schools for the use of curriculum experts or secondary 
school supervisors for developing new units in rail transporta¬ 
tion and other phases of New England life. 

The following is a detailed account of the cost of the research 
units and teaching guide: 

43,000 copies The New England Region 


and Its Resources 

$4,578.25 

44,000 copies The New England People 


and Their Heritage 

3,803.70 

43,000 copies The Role of Agriculture in 


New England Life 

3,994.80 

42,500 copies The Role of Industry in 


New England Life 

5,009.10 

42,500 copies The Role of Trade and Transpor¬ 


tation in New England Life 

4,734.70 

10,000 copies Teaching Guide: “Suggestions for 

Using Research Units }> 

450.00 

Total Cost 

$22,570.55 

Amount budgeted for Project 

$20,000.00 


RESULTS 

Since this project has long-range objectives, it does not lend 
itself readily to measurement of immediate results. Neverthe¬ 
less, the New Haven Railroad, and its Department of Educa¬ 
tional Service in particular, believes that this project with a 
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purpose has already achieved tangible results which are now 
apparent. A brief description of these results appears below: 

1. New units in transportation and in New England living 
have been introduced into the programs of New England sec¬ 
ondary schools as the result of the availability of the New Haven 
Railroad research units. Secondary school teachers in the region 
had been criticized because they had not provided sufficient 
instruction regarding New England life and problems. In 
every instance, their explanation of this had been that usable 
instructional materials about New England were not available. 
Not only were sources of information inaccessible, but time was 
not available to them to do the laborious research necessary to 
gather up-to-date and authoritative information about New 
England. As a result, they were quite frank in admitting that 
their students were unfortunately deficient in knowledge of 
regional New England and their own communities. 

The large number of requests for research units which con¬ 
tinue to pour into the office of the Department of Educational 
Service is evidence of the general acceptance of these instruc¬ 
tional materials. Many letters from teachers indicated their 
intention of establishing units and courses on New England life 
including railroad transportation. As an example of this, the 
New York City experiment in the study of the New England 
region, using the New Haven instructional materials, may be 
cited. The basis of this program conducted in the largest school 
system in the country, is the set of five research units published 
by the New Haven Railroad. 

2. Requests for the research units represented valid interest 
since the initial distribution of sample copies of the research 
units was carefully controlled in order that actual use of the 
materials in the classrooms might be brought about. One of the 
dangers which exists in the distribution of the free instructional 
materials is that so many copies fall into the hands of teachers 
whose subject fields do not lend themselves to this type of in¬ 
struction. 
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To avoid this situation, there was no advertising or publicity 
regarding the units. Sample sets were sent to principals for 
distribution to social studies, guidance, and English teachers, 
whose daily work permitted them to give consideration to the 
topics discussed in the research units. 

This initial distribution of sample copies brought requests 
for complete sets in a quantity that exceeded all expectations. 
Teachers said: 

(a) The units were published in booklets in the same 
form and size as the majority of secondary school supple¬ 
mentary text materials. 

(b) The units contained no semblance of commercial 
advertising which might prove objectionable to administra¬ 
tion, teachers, parents, or students. 

(c) The materials on New England in the units were 
prepared and edited with such great care that students 
found no difficulty with vocabulary or phrasing. What is 
more, each unit was organized in such a fashion that it 
could be adapted readily to most classroom situations. 
Teachers felt that the materials were up-to-date and author¬ 
itative, and hence usable in their teaching. 

(d) Teachers were particularly impressed with the many 
charts, diagrams, and illustrations. They liked also the 
teachability of the units as revealed by such activities as 
oral and written reports, research projects, and the making 
of charts, graphs and maps suggested in each unit. 

(e) Teachers also said that the accompanying teaching 
guide proved valuable in organizing units and courses on 
New England life. 

3. One of the most significant results of the project, not an¬ 
ticipated by the Department of Educational Service, was the 
enthusiastic response of superintendents and curriculum super¬ 
visors to the type of teaching pattern which forms the basis of 
each of the units. In other words, many educational leaders in 
New England are now crediting the New Haven Railroad with 
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making a distinct contribution to educational theory and prac¬ 
tice—a new type of psychologically organized teaching unit 
which provides for understandings, attitudes and skills through 
student activities related to New England living. 

4. The educational service to schools also includes the loan¬ 
ing of sound motion pictures and slide films, and the free dis¬ 
tribution of transportation posters, maps and reference pam¬ 
phlets. As a result of the introduction of courses on transpor¬ 
tation and New England, and of the fine reception which the 
research units have received in the schools, requests for these 
other materials have greatly increased during the past few 
months. 

5. Another favorable result of the project has been the many 
requests from non-school groups including libraries, museums, 
historical societies, Chambers of Commerce and other civic 
groups and organization for copies of the research units. Re¬ 
quests from libraries were so numerous that a general mailing 
was made to all public libraries in the larger cities of the region. 

6. The results mentioned here have been only the immediate 
ones. The long-range objectives, including the building of good 
will toward the New Haven Railroad among young people in 
the region’s 3,000 secondary schools, cannot be measured now. 
The Department of Educational Service, however, believes that 
such reception and use augurs well for the future relations be¬ 
tween the Railroad and the citizens of the territory which the 
New Haven serves. 
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SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FLORISTS 

by The Jacobs Company 

P ROBABLY the most frequent use of public relations 
toots is in selling merchandise or service; and most ef¬ 
fectively, because it has a wide scope in nation-wide industry- 
wide programs. 

The program of the Society of American Florists is included 
in this volume because it is a good example of such a broad 
selling effort, and because its success is familiar to a great 
many people. 

It will be noted that this program includes public educa¬ 
tion on the product, new practices within the industry, spe¬ 
cial events and promotions and intra-association activities. 
Such a broad program is usually required for the most certain 
attainment of the single goal of selling more merchandise. 

OBJECTIVES 

The Society of American Florists, a national trade associa¬ 
tion which represents the florist industry in all its branches— 
retailers, wholesalers, growers and allied trades—and which was 
chartered by an Act of Congress in 1904, decided to undertake 
an active public relations program in 1945. The Society did this 
because it felt that public relations are of prime importance to 
the industry. The objectives of this program were: 

1. To build good will for florists. 

2. To educate the public to appreciate and love flowers. 

3. To show the best and most effective ways to use flowers 
including: 

(a) how flowers should be worn. 

(b) the etiquette of flower usage. 

(c) publicizing the “Language of Flowers.” 
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4. To devise new uses for flowers and to bring these new 
uses to the attention of people everywhere. 

5. To revive the slogan of the florist industry, “Say It with 
Flowers.” (This had fallen into disuse although more than 
$2,000,000 was spent to publicize it in the ten-year period 
from 1919-29.) 

6. To promote the sale of flowers, through a steady stream 
of publicity, in the valleys between the peak demands that have 
been built up by advertising for Easter, Mother’s Day, Christ¬ 
mas, Valentine’s Day, etc. 

7. To inaugurate a National Flower Week to serve as a 
springboard for nationwide publicity for flowers. 

8. To disseminate information and statistics about flowers 
and the florist industry. 

9. To improve public relations on behalf of the industry 
in its relationship to the federal government. 

10. To strengthen the position of the Society of American 
Florists and to make very individual florist and every florist 
organization in the United States look to it for leadership. 

11. To increase the number of sustaining members of the 
S.A.F., thereby strengthening its financial position and making 
it possible to enlarge its public relations program in ensuing 
years. 

12. To lay the groundwork to help the industry meet keen 
competition from other gift lines when the reconversion period 
is over. 

The ultimate aim of this entire public relations program was 
to make the public more flower conscious, to make florists 
aware of the importance of their industry and their own op¬ 
portunities for public service and to increase the demand for 
flowers for the future. 

MEDIA AND METHODS 
The Appropriation. 

The Board of Directors of the Society of American Florists, 
realizing the need for accomplishing these important objec- 
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tives, voted to expend the sum of $2,000 per month or $24,000 
during the year of 1945 for a public relations program. After 
this program had been underway for three months, a report 
was made to the Board with the recommendation that a special 
National Flower Week be inaugurated in 1945 with an ad¬ 
ditional appropriation of $6,000. This recommendation was 
approved, bringing the total appropriation for the year to 
$30,000. 

The firm of Bozell & Jacobs, Inc., of Illinois, now the Jacobs 
Company, Inc., was commissioned to help carry out this pro¬ 
gram in cooperation with the officers, directors, committee 
members and the Society’s headquarters’ staff. 

Public service was made the keynote of all good-will building 
activities. 

Realizing the opportunities to secure good will through 
special public service activities, a study was made of the var¬ 
ious types of service florists could best render. 

Veteran Rehabilitation. 

High on the list. Since many florists and greenhouse owners 
are veterans of World War I they were enthusiastic for the Soci¬ 
ety to undertake a veteran rehabilitation program on a national 
scale. 

Steps taken to carry out this program included contacting 
of local and state Veteran’s Administration offices, and the 
U.S.E.S. They were advised that florists were offering unusual 
opportunities of employment with on-the-job training for dis¬ 
abled veterans. Universities and colleges which conduct flori¬ 
culture courses likewise were informed of this rehabilitation 
program and urged to offer short courses for veterans, whom 
florists were willing to place upon completion of the courses. 

A publicity program making use of radio, newspaper and 
magazine releases was undertaken to acquaint the public 
generally, and veterans and their families in particular, with 
this veteran rehabilitation program. This program is still 
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going on and with the ending of the war, more and more vet¬ 
erans have entered schools and are taking advantage of the 
opportunities to seek work in the florist field. 

Victory Gardening. 

Sponsoring victory gardening and supplying information on 
“How to grow vegetables" was another public service activity of 
the Society, which received much publicity. Early in 1945 a 
series of eight victory garden talks was prepared by experts and 
furnished to radio stations, newspapers, florists and florist as¬ 
sociations throughout the country. The need to carry on with 
victory gardening was stressed by the Society and radio inter¬ 
views were distributed for use of florists. A national radio com¬ 
mittee, whose members were situated in seventy-five leading 
cities, helped to spread this information. The demand for ad¬ 
ditional talks became so great that a special “Midsummer Gar¬ 
dening" talk was prepared. This also was reprinted in a horti¬ 
cultural magazine. 

Blood Donor Drives. 

The National Red Cross Blood Donor headquarters in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. were contacted and offered special cooperation 
in boosting donations in cities which were not meeting 
quotas. Following this, the Society cooperated with local 
florists in putting on Blood Donor drives in Baltimore, Co¬ 
lumbus, Milwaukee, Los Angeles and Washington, D. C. Cards 
in which fresh flowers were inserted were given away in 
these cities and radio broadcasts and newspaper stories were 
prepared by Society of American Florists and furnished to 
local florists to help publicize the drives. 

Bond Drives. 

The Society likewise cooperated in various bond drives by 
encouraging florists to purchase bonds and to assist in bond 
drives locally, offering suggestions for giving away flowers to 
buyers of bonds making up floral plaques of bond emblems, 
sponsoring special shows, dinners and golf tournaments, etc. 
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Floral Tributes. 

Floral presentations were made to service heroines on many 
different occasions. A weekly floral presentation to the leading 
service heroine of the week was broadcast over an NBC hook¬ 
up of 143 stations each Saturday, through the courtesy of the 
Leaf Gum Company on its “Tin Pan Alley of the Air” program 
from January 20, 1945, through November 1945. 

Numerous presentations of floral tributes were made at public 
meetings to leading heroines of the various services including 
Sergeant Hastings, WAC heroine of Shangri-La, and a floral 
purple heart to Frances Langford in recognition of her services 
on the Purple Heart Hospital Circuit around the world. Other 
public presentations included flowers to the Aquatennial Queen 
contestants in Minneapolis, to a carload of WAVEs in Chicago, 
to the Miami Queen in the Orange Bowl Parade, to Sister 
Kenny and others. 

In December, 1945 a special monthly industry award in the 
form of a floral tribute and a certificate was instituted in recog¬ 
nition for outstanding service. The Association of American 
Railroads was the recipient of this first award for outstanding 
performance during the war and in the period of reconversion. 

Publicity was the backbone of the public relations program. 

Getting flowers in the limelight of favorable public opinion 
wherever possible and as often as possible was the objective of 
a carefully planned publicity program. 

All national magazine editors, Sunday, rotogravure, women’s 
page and managing editors of newspapers were contacted and 
offered cooperation in the preparation of special articles featur¬ 
ing flowers. Flowers, photographs, articles and other material 
were furnished upon request. Numerous editors asked and 
made use of the Society’s service. 

Advertising agencies were contacted and asked to use more 
flowers in the ads they prepared, because flowers added to their 
attractiveness. 

Newspaper syndicates and wire services also were furnished 
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with special flower stories. In addition, special mats and stories 
were furnished at regular intervals (Valentine’s Day, Easter, 
Mother’s Day, June Brides, Mexican Table) to newspapers in 
cities of 25,000 or more. 

Leading newspaper columnists were furnished interesting 
flower facts and the “Language of Flowers.” 

Other associations were contacted and asked to use flowers 
wherever possible. One which did make good use of flowers 
which were furnished by the Society was the Irish Linen Guild. 
Department stores likewise cooperated in exhibiting fresh 
flowers supplied by the Society: Macy’s Glass House exhibit, 
for instance, was viewed by thousands of people. 

/Veil? Uses of Flowers . 

Suggestions and examples of new uses of flowers included 
the introduction of fresh flowers to television in a special show 
“Say It with Flowers” over WBKB, in Chicago, April 10, 1945. 
Exeriments made in televising flowers in rehearsals preceding 
this show pointed the way for a large potential use of fresh 
flowers in this new field. A colored movie of the show was made 
for general showings and as a guide for use in future television 
shows. 

Suggestions for using flowers or plants for every room in the 
house, suggestion for use of flowers in trailers, use of flowers 
for outdoor dining, were given to and made use of by magazines 
and newspapers. 

Revival of “Say It with Flowers 

A test survey was made in seven cities in various sections of 
the country and it was discovered that this valuable slogan was 
not being used effectively by florists. A revival was undertaken 
(television show, language of flowers, stories to the trade press) 
to restore this slogan. 

Year-Round Advertising Campaign • 

The Society cooperated with and assisted Meyer Both Com¬ 
pany in developing a special year-round campaign, which was 
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made available through newspapers in the form of a special 
eleven-page campaign issue, of April, 1945. Meyer Both also 
was induced to enlarge and improve its monthly service in 
number and quality of ads. 

Washington Relations . 

Washington activities included the maintenance of a Wash¬ 
ington office to contact various departments of government. 
Through its publications, the Washington News Letter and the 
American Florist, the Society publicized and interpreted the 
policies and regulations which affected the florist industry and 
kept florists advised of broad social and economic trends affect¬ 
ing management and labor. 

National Flower Week . 

National Flower Week was introduced during the week of 
October 21-28, 1945 with overwhelming publicity support. Six 
months of intensified work and preparation of stories preceded 
its introduction. The large volume of material, which was 
widely distributed and to which much publicity can be traced, 
included a twenty-one-page brochure entitled “Flower Facts”; 
a collection of twenty-three radio announcements, scripts and 
dramatized stories; a special newspaper clipsheet with mats; 
dozens of magazine stories; a list of flower songs supplied to all 
radio stations; sample Governors’ proclamations; sermons on 
flowers in the Catholic, Jewish and Protestant faiths; stories on 
the florist industry. 

A detailed plan suggesting how florists could tie in with pub¬ 
licity on a local level for the observance of National Flower 
Week was publicized through the florist trade press. Individual 
advertisements for florists, special scripts and special stories also 
were furnished to florists and florist associations. 

Summary of Activities . 

The Society has cooperated wherever possible with all forms 
of media, has taken hundreds of pictures and prepared special 
articles and stories on flowers, designed to bring flowers and the 
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florist industry to the notice of the public in a favorable man¬ 
ner and to create a great love of and demand for flowers. 

Internal relations within the Society have been concerned 
with special bulletins and regular news releases through the 
trade press seeking to build recognition of the value of the 
Society and its public relations program and special services. 
A drive is underway to increase the Sustaining Membership 
support of the Society to a point where a larger public relations 
and publicity program can be undertaken in 1946. 

RESULTS 

An unprecedented amount of publicity for flowers and the 
florist industry was secured as a result of the vigorous public re¬ 
lations program of the Society of American Florists in 1945. 

Large Volume of Publicity. 

Magazines with a readership of more than 20,000,000 families 
carried stories featuring flowers. More than 3,061 radio stations 
participated in network programs, broadcast stories and eulo¬ 
gized flowers during National Flower Week alone. During that 
week, and throughout the year, hundreds of individual and 
independent radio stations likewise gave free time to publicize 
flowers and the work of florists. 

Newspapers with a circulation of 15,000,000 carried monthly 
pictures of flowers as a result of just one of the Society’s many 
activities—cooperation with the Irish Linen Guild. In addition, 
hundreds of clippings were received on numerous individual 
stories about flowers released from time to time throughout the 
year by the Society. 

Good Will Built for Florists • 

A great amount of good will was built up nationally and 
locally by the patriotic activities of the Society, such as the 
blood donor drives and the bond drives. 

The veteran rehabilitation program of the Society was lauded 
by state and local directors of the Veteran’s Administration and 
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the U.S.E.S., families of veterans and public leaders. Hundreds 
of newspaper and radio stations helped to publicize the pro¬ 
gram, and Time magazine in its April 9, 1945 issue cited the 
Society for its activities in endeavoring to place thousands of 
disabled veterans. 

The weekly floral award made to the leading service heroine 
of the week in public and radio presentations won attention and 
applause from the public and the public relations departments 
of all branches of the service. Many were the subject of 
theater presentations or were made at patriotic gatherings such 
as the “I Am An American Day” celebration in Boston, before 
an audience of more than 50,000 people. 

Florist cooperation in promoting Victory Gardening and mak¬ 
ing the special “growing” knowledge of florists available to the 
public also proved to be an important good will builder as 
indicated by the widespread use of the Society’s talks on victory 
gardening. 

Public Taught to Use Flowers. 

Many articles directed toward teaching the public to appreci¬ 
ate and love flowers and how to use and wear them resulted 
from the Society’s activities. King Features released a story 
prepared by the Society and pictures taken by it to 1,200 news¬ 
papers featuring different ways to wear flowers. The “Language 
of Flowers” was reprinted extensively. For example, E. H. Dur- 
ling used it three times in his column syndicated through hun¬ 
dreds of papers. This was taken up and used by G.I’s and the 
public generally, as evidenced by orders to florist shops and 
demands from florists for this “Language of Flowers.” 

Neu> Uses of Flowers. 

Introducing and popularizing new uses of flowers was one of 
the interesting objectives attained. 

The use of cut flowers for outdoor dining received a large 
volume of publicity in a special “Mexican Table.” 

The suggestion of decorating every room of the house with 
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potted plants or flowers was made use of by several magazines, 
for example, ‘‘Ivies for Every Room ,, in the December 1945 
issue of Better Homes & Gardens, an article on “The Care of 
Pot Plants” in Everywoman, May, and an article on “House 
Plants” in December, 1945 issue of Household magazine. 

National Flower Week . 

The inauguration of National Flower Week proved an out¬ 
standing success. Not only did flowers and florists receive wide¬ 
spread publicity but there arose a real demand for articles, 
stories and pictures of flowers extending throughout the year. 

The success of this week in stimulating new interest in de¬ 
mand for flowers at this period, which is normally one of the 
lowest in flower sales in the year, demonstrated the possibilities 
of building up demands for flowers every day in the year 
rather than having the bulk of the florist business concentrated 
on a few peak holidays beyond the ability of florists in many 
cases to produce the flowers and fill orders. 

Since the promotion of National Flower Week was almost 
entirely dependent upon publicity, it likewise pointed the way 
to the possibilities for a larger and more intensified stream of 
flower publicity throughout the year, which is being under¬ 
taken. This week proved so popular that it is to be observed 
yearly, and efforts will be made to enlarge its activities and im¬ 
portance as the years go by. 

Government Relations 

The Society, acting as a national representative of the florist 
industry, continued and improved the relations between the 
government and the industry. 

Florists Recognize Success of Program . 

The fact that florists themselves recognized the value of this 
1945 public relations program of the Society is evidenced by 
the fact that the financial support from individual florists was 
increased from $39,000 in 1944 to $90,000 in 1945. In addition 
a 1946 goal of $200,000 in sustaining membership fees was set 
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at a meeting of the Society’s Board of delegates in November, 
1945. This greatly increased goal was undertaken to make pos¬ 
sible carrying on and enlarging the services of the Society 
and its public relations program so the florist industry which 
is now doing a business of more than $400,000,000 may grow 
and meet greater competition from the gift field in the post-war 
years. 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 

W^UILDING a better mousetrap no longer is assurance of 
Mm public demand. In competitive markets, it is necessary 
to keep pace with others in attracting buyers; and frequently 
there is also a need for stimulating demand for one's product. 
The orange growers of Southern California, for instance, 
found it necessary to develop a market so all of them could 
increase their sales. 

The railroads have been active in developing their regions 
industrially, so that the freight traffic along their lines would 
increase. The same sort of activity has been carried on by 
light and power companies, banks. State governments and 
tourists' councils. Because this sort of activity is becoming 
more and more common, and because the program of the 
Southern Railway is representative of the activities that are 
getting results, it is included here. 

A by-product of this program, for Southern, is increased 
good will among residents of the South, because the line's 
activities have helped to “sell" the South to the nation. 

OBJECTIVES 

The primary objectives of our 1945 Public Relations Pro¬ 
gram were: 

1. To tell people in its territory the story of the Southern 
Railway in the war; to ask their help when help was needed; to 
inform them what it was doing to promote the post-war 
growth and prosperity of the South; and to point out the vital 
place the Southern occupies in the economic and social life of 
the communities along our lines. 

2. To stimulate interest in the study of railroad transporta¬ 
tion in schools located in the territory served by the Southern. 
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3. To “sell” the Southland to the nation; to stir the interest 
of industrialists, businessmen and people everywhere in this 
great “land of opportunity”; and publicly to record true faith 
in the future of the up-and-coming, progressive South. 

METHODS 

The total appropriation for all public relations activities in 
1945 was $334,600. Expenditures were $330,888. 

Practically every medium and method available for the dis¬ 
semination of information was employed. However, publication 
advertising was the backbone of the public relations program 
in 1945. A total of fifty-four advertisements was prepared and 
placed in a list of 467 publications—providing a total combined 
circulation of 94,000,000 for the messages. 

Five publication groups, with different copy treatment for 
each, were employed in the campaign. These media groups 
were: 

On-Line Daily and Weekly Newspapers 
Southern Business Publications 
Southern Farm Publications 
State Teachers Magazines 
National Magazines and Financial Papers 

Advertisements were consistently directed toward the three 
objectives of the public relations program. 

Other activities, which were integral parts of the 1945 pro¬ 
gram, included: 

Writing and distributing 176 press releases and 38 magazine 
articles and newspaper feature stories; supplying information 
and photographs to authors, newspaper and magazine writers; 
and cooperating with radio program directors and commenta¬ 
tors. 

Producing and distributing 157,000 posters for display on 
bulletin boards. 

Providing speech material and supplying speakers for meet¬ 
ings of civic and business clubs. 
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To market, 
to market... 


When the Southern Railway System goes 
“to market" it takes along a "shopping 
list" of about 65.000 different items. It 
buys more than sixty million dollars 
worth of these items in a year. 

Using almost everything.. .from tooth¬ 
picks to crossties, from pins to steel rails 
...there are few articles produced in the 
South that the Southern doesn’t buy. 

And there are few cities, or towns, or 
counties in the South that do not feel 
the helpful effect of railway purchases. 
They ring cash registers and provide 
jobs for Southern workers...year after 
year...in good times and bad. 

Thus, through its purchases, the taxes 
it pays, the 50,000 railroad jobs it pro¬ 
vides, and the vital transportation ser¬ 
vice it renders, the Southern Railway 
System really "Serves the South"., and 
helps it to grow and prosper. 


Basic inform* boo on the 
railway industry Is con¬ 
tained in a “Teacher’s 
Kit” prepared by the 
Association of American 
Railroads and a ’’Pupil’s 
Kit” prepared by the 
Southern Railway System. Fr— copie s of 
both are available to school officials and 
te a che rs. Write to Holcombe Psikca, Assis¬ 
tant to the President. Southern Railway 
System, Boa ISOS. Washington 13, D. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 



THIS ADVERTISEMENT, WHICH SEEMS TO SELL NOTHING, HELPS 
TO IMPRESS ITS READERS WITH THE INTEGRAL 
IMPORTANCE OF THE RAILWAY TO THE SOUTH. 
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Writing, producing and distributing 324,000 copies of book¬ 
lets, folders, and other literature. 

Writing and distributing a weekly Staff Bulletin, sent to 950 
Southern Railway officers, containing information about the 
railway industry, the Southern Railway and the South. 

Cooperating with educators and preparing and supplying 
educational material, including 212,909 copies of compre¬ 
hensive “Kits” for use by teachers and students. 

The Pupil’s Railroad Kit was the highlight of the Southern 
Railway’s activities in the educational field during 1945. This 
kit was prepared during the year in order to have appropriate 
material with which to answer an increasing number of re¬ 
quests from children for railroad pictures, information and 
literature, and as an aid to the study of transportation in the 
schools. 

Distribution of the Pupil’s Railroad Kit was confined to the 
territory served by the railway. For the most part, the kits were 
sent in bulk to teachers, upon request, for distribution without 
charge to students in the fifth, sixth and seventh grades. 

The availability of the kit was brought to the attention of 
teachers by mentioning it in the railway’s advertising in the 
State Teachers’ Magazines, and through personal calls on the 
heads of the state departments of education and the county 
and city school superintendents. 

The kit was immediately popular, and from April through 
December a total of 207,000 copies were distributed upon re¬ 
quest of the teachers. 


RESULTS 

It is difficult to measure the results of a public relations 
program; however: 

The Southern enjoyed exceptionally friendly relations, dur¬ 
ing the year, with the press, and with Government authorities, 
educators, customers, and the public in general. 
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Editorial comment increased, and was exceedingly favorable 
to the Southern and to the railway industry. 

Commendatory letters, and requests for information and ma¬ 
terial showed a large increase. 

There is evidence that the advertising and other public rela¬ 
tions activities improved employee morale. Moreover, the 
advertising was definitely responsible for the location, in 
Southern territory, of some of the 148 industries which were 
established along the lines of the railway in 1945. In addition, 
the advertising received these accolades during the year: 

Two of the Southern’s 1945 newspaper advertisements were 
picked by the Jury of Wartime Advertising Awards for in¬ 
clusion in the “Hundred Outstanding Wartime Advertise¬ 
ments” of the year and Certificates of Merit were presented 
to the railway. 

The Southern’s newspaper advertising was included in the 
Seventh Annual Volume of the Blue Book published by the 
Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association as one of the sixty-nine “most successful news¬ 
paper campaigns of 1944 and early 1945.” 
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THOMAS PAINE MEMORIAL DRIVE 
PUBLICITY ASSOCIATES 

fWlHERE are unlimited possibilities among the problems 
t that can confront a public relations counsel. The great 
majority of them may fit, loosely, certain patterns which are 
familiar. Yet he must be able to accept an assignment requir¬ 
ing concepts and methods which are unusual. 

Such a project was presented to the public relations firm of 
Publicity Associates by the Thomas Paine Memorial Com¬ 
mittee. The way the firm employed good judgment, sound 
analysis and effective techniques to achieve the goal is a con¬ 
cise example or how a well-trained public-relations mind can 
cope with unfamiliar circumstances. 

This program will not provide a compass in meeting other 
unusual problems, but it is illustrative of the versatility and 
judgment that are part of the make-up of the good public 
relations man. Development of such judgment and versatility 
require lucid thinking, intimate knowledge of public reac¬ 
tions and experience in handling a wide variety of projects. 

OBJECTIVES 

The major objective of the campaign conducted by Publicity 
Associates for The Thomas Paine Memorial Committee was to 
elect Thomas Paine, author of “Common Sense” and “The 
Crisis Papers,” to the Hall of Fame of New York University. 

A brief history of the assignment is necessary for an under¬ 
standing of the program. 

For many years a group of nationally and internationally 
eminent individuals, who had organized themselves into the 
Thomas Paine Memorial Committee, had been seeking to over¬ 
come the effects of a 150-year-old campaign of vilification of 
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Thomas Paine, and to restore him to his rightful place of 
honor among those who helped make the United States a free 
and independent nation. Without benefit of public relations 
counsel, whose assistance they considered beneath their dignity, 
they tried without success on several occasions to have Thomas 
Paine elected to the Hall of Fame. They attributed their fail¬ 
ure to the persistence of the libels against Paine and misinter¬ 
pretations of his views on religion, which tended to obscure the 
contributions Paine had made to the founding of this nation. 

Late in the spring of 1945, however, after the Thomas Paine 
Memorial Committee had once again placed his name in nom¬ 
ination before the electors of the Hall of Fame, its secretary, 
Mr. Joseph Lewis, came to Publicity Associates and asked if 
they could help. 

Being thoroughly familiar with the career of Thomas Paine 
and with the gross libels against him, the firm was eager to un¬ 
dertake a program for the committee. Its eagerness was further 
stimulated by recognition of Thomas Paine as the United States’ 
first “public relations man,” a charter member of its profession. 

During preliminary discussions the committee’s representa¬ 
tive confessed a measure of timidity with respect to using the 
counsel of professionals. He attributed his timidity to the 
eminence and scholarly positions of members of his committee 
and the electors of the Hall of Fame. 

The committee’s representative frankly expressed fear that 
we might want to engage in undignified activities which would 
be resented by both groups. Publicity Associates assured him 
that they abjured “press agentry” and that “launching an elec¬ 
tioneering campaign for a man who has been dead for more 
than a hundred years’’ had no place in the firm’s thinking. 

Publicity Associates outlined an educational program di¬ 
rected at stimulating nation-wide interest on the part of the 
press and radio commentators in commenting editorially on 
the fact that the time had come when Thomas Paine could no 
longer be denied the honor due him. 
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They advised against production of leaflets and broadsides 
for distribution to the Hall of Fame electors. It was suggested 
that direct contact with them be kept on the highest plane and 
in accordance with tradition, which permitted individual 
members of the committee to write personal letters to electors 
urging support for Thomas Paine’s candidacy. It permitted 
individual members of the committee to send clippings of edi¬ 
torials and other pertinent published matter to electors. 

The aim was to stimulate so much interest in Thomas Paine 
prior to the final balloting that the electors could not avoid 
being impressed with this national interest in the man, as a 
result of their own day-to-day reading. 

The committee appropriated $750 to finance the program. 
Among contributors was the E. P. Dutton Company, publishers 
of W. E. Woodward’s new biography, “Tom Paine—America’s 
Godfather.” Actual expenses slightly exceeded $1,050. Dutton 
also gave 50 copies of the Woodward biography. Extra time 
devoted by members of our organization to the program was 
their individual contribution to the campaign. A small deficit 
was made up by additional contributions from members of the 
committee. Publicity Associates absorbed part of the expense 
because of their interest in the project. 

METHODS 

Steps taken to achieve the objective were directed at a climax 
to occur on Independence Day, 1945. The steps were evolved 
out of research into the career of Thomas Paine and the prior 
activities of the Thomas Paine Memorial Committee. 

Because of the time element involved virtually all activity 
was aimed at enlisting the interest of newspapers and radio. The 
new 1945 nomination of Thomas Paine for a place in the 
Hall of Fame had previously been announced through the press. 

This procedure was followed: 

1. A modest release was issued accompanied by a picture, an¬ 
nouncing that the Gutzon Borglum statue of Thomas Paine, 
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presented to France by the committee just prior to World 
War II, had been preserved from the Germans. The release 
announced that plans were being made for the erection and 
unveiling by the new French Government. 

2. Then a comprehensive editorial memorandum was sent 
to principal daily newspapers in all parts of the country. This 
memorandum discussed the honor about to be conferred on 
Paine by France in the light of the failure of America to do 
him similar honor. It reviewed the campaign of vilification 
against Paine and suggested that during this year when the final 
stages of World War II were being fought, the appropriate 
time had arrived for this nation to honor its great champion of 
“human liberty” by giving him a niche in the Hall of Fame. 

3. A special editorial memorandum was prepared and dis¬ 
tributed to Negro newspapers. It discussed Paine’s early and 
active interest in emancipating slaves and pointed out that his 
name had again been placed in nomination before the Hall of 
Fame electors along with that of Booker T. Washington, the 
great Negro educator. 

4. Members of the committee who wTite regularly for pub¬ 
lication were offered suggested special phases of Thomas Paine’s 
career for them to discuss. Radio commentators were furnished 
with script material about Paine and using Mr. Woodward's 
new “Tom Paine,” appearances on the radio for the author 
were arranged. 

5. Meanwhile the climax was being developed. It w r as dis¬ 
covered that Thomas Paine had been denied the right to vote 
in New Rochelle upon his return from France. Though his 
home in New Rochelle had been presented to him by the State 
of New York in appreciation of his services in establishing the 
United States as a free and independent nation, the Tories in 
charge of the New Rochelle election machinery in the year 
of 1809 claimed that Paine had sacrificed his right to vote by 
accepting honorary citizenship in the French nation. 
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Publicity Associates brought this matter to the attention of 
the Mayor of the City of New Rochelle. They suggested that 
he restore to Paine, posthumously, and by proclamation, the 
rights of citizenship that the Tories had denied him more than 
one hundred years ago. The legality of the restoration was 
checked and found firm. The Mayor agreed. It was proposed 
that the ceremonies be made the most important part of New 
Rochelle’s observance of the Fourth of July, 1945, a national 
holiday which Paine had helped to make possible. The Mayor 
agreed. The New Rochelle Civic and Commerce Association 
sponsored the ceremonies. 

Publicity Associates assisted the Civic Association in announc¬ 
ing the event and in inviting New York newspapers, wire serv¬ 
ices, picture services, weekly magazine writers and radio news 
commentators to cover it. Members of the Thomas Paine Mem¬ 
orial Committee were also invited to be present, along with 
members of the Thomas Paine Historical Society. The latter 
organization has converted the Thomas Paine home in New 
Rochelle into a museum and it was in this connection that 
the ceremonies were scheduled. A copy of the Mayor’s proclam¬ 
ation was presented to representatives of both societies and the 
original was place in the museum. 

The event was the single most-publicized community Inde¬ 
pendence Day ceremony of 1945, on the basis of clippings 
which poured in from near-by New York newspapers, from 
newspapers all over the nation and from England and Hawaii. 
All major news broadcasts on the Fourth of July, 1945, appear 
to have reported on the event throughout the day. 

Almost immediately, with the New York Times and the 
Herald-Tribune taking the lead, editorial comment reflecting 
the effectiveness of the preliminary memorandum began to 
pour in from all parts of the nation. Many strongly urged the 
election of Thomas Paine to the Hall of Fame in 1945. All 
applauded the restoration proclamation. 
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6. With restoration of the citizenship of Thomas Paine an 
accomplished fact and the nation’s newspapers applauding this 
act, the staff proceeded to suggest feature story treatments of 
Thomas Paine’s life to newspapers in localities where he had 
lived and been active. This brought several good results. Mr. 
Woodward was scheduled to appear on several additional radio 
broadcasts. 

7. Members of the Thomas Paine Memorial Committee were 
encouraged to write personal letters to electors and to include 
one or two, but not more, clippings from selected newspapers. 

8. Publicity Associates brought the proclamation to the at¬ 
tention of U. S. Senator James Mead of New York and assisted 
him in preparing an address which he delivered on the floor of 
the Senate and by means of which he read the proclamation 
of the Mayor of New Rochelle into the Congressional Record. 
Time was taken out during the Senate’s final consideration of 
UNO measures to permit Senator Mead to make his Thomas 
Paine address. This was deemed appropriate because, as was 
pointed out in the news releases, Paine has written a plan en¬ 
visioning the eventual establishment of an international organ¬ 
ization of nations for the maintenance of peace. 

9. Columnists, among them L. L. Stevenson and Charles 
B. Driscoll, were stimulated to write about Paine. Interestingly 
enough, the only dissenter during the entire course of the 
program was Driscoll. His dissent, on the ground that Paine 
was verbose, however, served only to stir his readers to strong 
defense of Paine in letters to the columnist quoting editorials 
in favor of the move to put the revolutionist in the Hall of 
Fame. 

Though Publicity Associates’ arrangements with the commit¬ 
tee terminated on August 15, the staff continued to press the 
work on the program actually through September. The results 
in comment by the press were apparent through October. 
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Voting on the Hall of Fame candidates occurs once every 
five years. The electors announced their selections for the past 
five-year period on October 31, 1945. 

Thomas Paine's name was at last among those chosen. Booker 
T. Washington also had been elected. 
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TRAILER DEALERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
F. W. McKENNEY AND ASSOCIATES 

T HERE are a great many ways for an organization to 
benefit itself in serving the public. The only basic re¬ 
quirement of such a program is that the client or cause either 
be identified with the service, or gain from the results. Finan¬ 
cial World, the American Meat Institute, the Institute of Life 
Insurance and others benefit from identification with public- 
service activities. The American Fat Salvage Committee, the 
Institute of Life Insurance and the Long Beach Retailers, 
Associated, benefit from the results of their public-sendee 
efforts. 

The program of F. W. McKenney and Associates for the 
Trailer Dealers National Association during various war bond 
drives used the identification technique very skillfully. Inher¬ 
ent in the campaign was the use of trailer coaches as centers 
of activity. By attracting the attention of thousands of people 
to the usefulness and comfort of the trailers, the campaign 
performed an important public education function for the 
industry. 

Such a close tie-up between the sendee performed and thr 
product being promoted is to be desired when it is possible . 
to assure fullest benefits for the sponsor. 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To aid the United States Treasury in selling war bonds. 
VE-Day was expected daily. Reconversion programs had already 
been inaugurated. Common thought was that when the war 
was won in Europe, war bond drives would cease. Government 
employees as well as war and civilian workers were uncertain 
of their future employment. Many of them were seeking em- 
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ployment elsewhere. Transportation expenses and money 
enough to tide them over to new employment was more im¬ 
portant in their minds than buying government bonds. 

2. To provide an opportunity for many to take part in a 
worthwhile patriotic cause. Business firms, associations and in¬ 
dividuals were willing to contribute time, entertainment and 
prizes to promote the sale of war bonds, thereby giving them 
an opportunity to contribute to a patriotic cause. 

3. To justify the United States government agencies’ judg¬ 
ment for having established priorities for programmed pro¬ 
duction of trailercoaches to be used as permanent housing. It 
was important to the war effort that all actions of the govern¬ 
ment agencies have popular approval. Government agencies 
had allocated materials and planned a construction program for 
the building of trailercoaches for construction and migatory 
workers, veterans and others eligible; yet the average person 
associated a trailercoach only with a vacation, fishing or hunting 
trip and did not realize that they were more completely fur¬ 
nished than many conventional types of housing offered these 
people. Neither did people realize that trailercoaches were 
easily moved from one location to another. 

(This program was designed to bring favorable attention to 
the use of a trailercoach as a steppingstone to a permanent 
home.) 


METHODS 

By happy circumstance, the methods by which this public 
relations problem was solved not only utilized the trailercoach 
in its most advantageous aspects but it also enabled the trailer¬ 
coach industry to perform a notable patriotic service. 

This patriotic service consisted of the sale of more than 
$2,500,000 of Series E War Bonds in the city of Washington 
alone. 

This campaign and its results become even more significant 
with the knowledge that the trailercoach industry had no appro- 
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priation for the campaign. F. W. McKenney and Associates 
expended approximately five hundred dollars. 

Early in 1945, with the war then in its fourth year, the sale 
of war bonds, particularly Series E Bonds, became increasingly 
difficult and the goal of each successive War Bond Drive became 
larger. It was with this in mind that F. W. McKenney ap¬ 
proached officials of the District of Columbia War Finance 
Committee and offered to them the use of trailercoaches as 
War Bond Caravans with the suggestion that such use would 
not only result in substantial direct sales of War Bonds but 
would throughout the War Bond Campaign serve as an ani¬ 
mated and persuasive advertising medium for bond sales. Subse¬ 
quent events fully justified this belief. The District of Columbia 
War Finance Committee accepted the offer. 

F. W. McKenney and Associates then obtained the free use 
of two trailercoaches, one from the American Trailer Com¬ 
pany of Washington, D. C. and one from Richter Trailer Sales, 
Berwyn, Maryland. The trailercoaches were equipped with 
public address systems, voice recording devices and were pro- 
lusely painted and labeled as War Bond Caravans. 

Sponsorship of the trailercoaches was undertaken by the 
D. C. War Finance Committee, the American Public Relations 
Association, the Junior Chamber of Commerce, The Trailer- 
coach Dealers National Association and the Pepsi-Cola Com¬ 
pany. 

The United States Army assigned a soldier and a jeep to 
transport the Caravans to various points of vantage throughout 
the city. 

The trailercoaches were utilized throughout the seventh War 
Bond Drive in a manner reminiscent of the traveling medicine 
show. One trailercoach was assigned to special events, such 
as Treasury bond rallies; Army, Navy and Marine demonstra¬ 
tions; sporting events; the christening of giant planes by Mrs. 
Truman, etc. One trailercoach would be parked at a point of 
vantage, such as immediately in front of a leading theater, and 
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a master of ceremonies was in attendance at each trailercoach 
at all times to present impromptu entertainment to attract and 
hold a street audience. He then made a spirited appeal to this 
audience to purchase Series “E” war bonds. A staff of bond 
writers was inside the trailercoaches and all bond purchasers 
entered the trailercoach and had an opportunity to inspect the 
interior in detail. 

As an inducement to the prospective purchasers, a variety of 
premiums, contributed by local merchants, was offered with 
bond purchases and with every bond purchase the purchaser 
through the courtesy of the Pepsi-Cola Company had an op¬ 
portunity to make a recording of his voice inside the trailer. 
These recordings, which numbered in the thousands, invariably 
contained some mention of the Caravan and of the seventh War 
Loan Drive. They were sent to every state in the Union. 

This procedure proved so effective as a bond-selling medium 
that F. W. McKenney and Associates were approached by 
Treasury officials to undertake a similar operation in the eighth 
War Loan Drive, and they asked Mr. McKenney to institute 
similar trailercoach activity for the sale of war bonds in other 
cities. This Mr. McKenney did when he appealed to the en¬ 
tire trailercoach dealer industry: 

“The Victory Bond Drive will be underway October 29. If 
it is permissible to park a trailercoach on the Capitol grounds 
of the United States, it should certainly be permissible to park 
them at any State capitol or city hall. In larger cities there 
should be several trailercoaches in this next bond drive. The 
quota of the last bond drive for Washington was increased 
$10,000,000. I subscribed for our quota, $1,000,000, and ex¬ 
ceeded it by $300,000 in “E” Bonds, sold at the caravans in 
direct sales. Merchants and theaters reported that their inside 
sales doubled and trebled whenever a caravan appeared in 
front of their place of business. Don’t miss this opportunity.” 

The response to this appeal was most satisfactory and trailer¬ 
coaches in the role of war bond caravans appeared on the 
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streets of cities throughout the country. 

In the Eighth War Loan Drive, sponsorship of the caravan 
in the District of Columbia was undertaken by the Moving 
Picture Owners Association, the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
the Trailercoach Dealers National Association and the Liberty 
Coach Company, which donated a fully equipped Liberty 
trailercoach valued at $2,500, which was given to a lucky bond 
purchaser. The Liberty Company also donated the use of a 
traveling caravan. 

RESULTS 

The following results were obtained from the objectives 
stated herein: 

1. Aiding the United States in selling war bonds. A total of 
$2,500,000 worth of Series “E” w^ar bonds was sold by the 
bond caravans during the seventh and eighth War Loan Drives. 

2. Providing the opportunity for many to take part in a 
worthwhile patriotic cause. 

(a) The American 'Trailer Company and the Richter 
Trailer Sales furnished two trailercoaches to be used as bond 
caravans. 

(b) Several members of the A.P.R.A. manned one of these 
caravans every day during the Seventh War Bond Drive and 
obtained the locations, entertainers and masters of ceremonies 
for it. 

(c) The Junior Chamber of Commerce sponsored and 
manned the other bond caravan, which provided them with 
the opportunity to win second place in a national awards 
contest for Junior Chamber of Commerce public relations ac¬ 
tivities. 

(d) The Pepsi-Cola Company furnished an engineer for 
each caravan and made records of the voices of each bond 
purchaser, mailing them to their destination as requested by 
the purchaser. 

(e) The United States Army contributed the use of a Jeep 
and driver to tow the bond caravan from one location to an- 
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other. GI’s and veterans contributed to the entertaining and 
bond selling. Army and Navy bands gave programs at the 
bond caravans. 

(f) Hundreds of people participated in the street shows. 
Scores of merchants contributed prizes to be given with war 
bond purchases. Radio stations broadcast from the streets 
weekly. The motion picture theater owners provided cashiers, 
entertainers, masters of ceremonies and bond salesmen. 

(g) In the Victory Bond Drive, the Liberty Coach Com¬ 
pany of Syracuse, Indiana, contributed a new Liberty trailer- 
coach, valued at $2500, to be used as an incentive in stimu¬ 
lating the sale of war bonds. The firm also furnished a work¬ 
ing caravan. 

3. Providing justification of United States government agen¬ 
cies' judgment for having established priorities for programmed 
production of trailercoaches to be used as permanent housing. 

(a) The Federal Housing Expediter has decided to include 
50,000 trailercoaches in the President’s program of 2,700,000 
emergency homes for veterans. 

(b) Congressmen and other officials have expressed in¬ 
creased acceptance of trailer coaches as interim housing. 

(c) Once-critical persons have written letters, after seeing 
caravan trailers, expressing their enthusiasm and change of 
attitude toward trailers. 

(d) It has been estimated by Junior Chamber of Commerce 
officials that nearly 90 per cent of the population of Metro¬ 
politan Washington, which constitutes approximately 1,250,- 
000, saw the bond caravan at least once during the Seventh 
and Eighth War Bond Drives. Approximately 100,000 per¬ 
sons, purchasers of $2,500,000 in “E” war bonds, went through 
the caravan and had an opportunity to inspect it. Many of 
them reported that they had bought an “E” bond just to have 
the opportunity to inspect the interior of the caravan. 
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Chapter Twenty-sev en 

UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


r HE Coast Guard, like the CIO, is in the position of a 
minority group—hidden in the shadow of the far larger 
Army and Navy . Unlike the CIO, however, it has very re¬ 
ceptive media to aim at in reaching the public, and its prob¬ 
lem in disseminating information about itself is much more 
external than internal—the reverse of the CIO. 

This situation made it necessary for emphasis to be placed 
upon efficiency in handling information and photographs for 
the press, and material for radio and motion pictures. Accord¬ 
ingly, the Coast Guard pioneered the establishment of a pro¬ 
duction-line technique for “home-town stories,” and in organ¬ 
izing a crew of expert on-the-scene photographers and movie 
cameramen . 

It is notable that a disproportionate share of the memor¬ 
able war pictures were taken by Signal Corps photographers, 
and that the Coast Guard came out of the war far better 
known and in a better relative position in public opinion than 
it entered. 

As an example or large-scale organization for publicity pur¬ 
poses, this outline of the Coast Guard's job is good . It also 
will afford numerous ideas for other publicity men who are 
setting up more limited campaigns. 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To acquaint the public with the work of the Coast Guard, 
the part it has played in the war and the peacetime duties it 
performs for the Treasury. 

2. To build up morale among men of the Coast Guard, 
especially those overseas, by giving them due public recogni¬ 
tion for services rendered. To publicize medal winners. To 
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build morale of families back home. 

3. To cooperate with other publicity officials in supplying 
radio talent, musicians, men for incentive speeches, bond 
rallies, etc. 

4. To keep material for historical purposes—written by com¬ 
bat correspondents and pictured by combat photographers. 

5. To review all material for censorship clearance and na¬ 
tional security. 

6. To show to the public benefits of the service and to urge 
young men and women to join the Coast Guard in the service 
of their country. 

7. To correct misimpressions of the service by reporting 
faithfully. 

8. To stress accuracy and quality of work, and to conform 
to American traditions which are generally accepted among 
public relations men. 

METHODS 

Recruiting. 

The Public Information Division cooperated closely with re¬ 
cruiting officers to recruit several hundred Coast Guardsmen per 
month for replacement purposes. This service involved personal 
solicitation; press releases; the writing and distribution of 
posters, leaflets, and booklets; the exhibition of Coast Guard 
films; and radio coverage. 

The Combat Correspondent Section. 

The Correspondent Section of the Public Information Divi¬ 
sion was set up to gather and distribute to the public, informa¬ 
tion about the Coast Guard’s role in this war in the form of 
news stories, feature articles and magazine pieces. 

Organized along the lines of a civilian news gathering agency, 
the Correspondent Section was composed of two groups: 

1. Correspondents in the field—mostly enlisted men with 
newspaper or writing backgrounds. 
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2. The Home office (Headquarters Staff) which processes 
and distributes stories and handles all problems of administra¬ 
tion and organization. 

Selection of Correspondents • 

The following have been the methods for recruiting and 
selecting men for correspondent assignments: 

1. The Classification Section of the Training Division fur¬ 
nished a list of all Coast Guard enlisted personnel with news¬ 
paper or writing experience. Complete information concerning 
the civilian background, education and age of each man was 
included. 

2. A personal bulletin to all district Coast Guard offices an¬ 
nounced the formation of the correspondent section and di¬ 
rected men with suitable backgrounds to forward requests for 
correspondent assignments to headquarters. 

3. An investigation was made of all men attached to district 
public relations offices, district station and operating base publi¬ 
cations, and editors of ships’ newspapers. 

These sources brought forth the names, rates and present 
stations of about 150 possible correspondents. Men with the 
best backgrounds and experience were ordered to headquarters 
for a brief period of indoctrination to determine if they fitted 
the requirements of the assignment. 

Selection was based on previous experience and demonstra¬ 
ted ability, availability, present station and rating. 

Because of the nature of their assignments, correspondents 
were on their own initiative most of the time. However, head¬ 
quarters provided frequent incentives to keep men in the field 
on their toes and working at top capacity. 

Indoctrination of Correspondents . 

When the new correspondent reached headquarters he under¬ 
went a brief period of indoctrination based on the following: 

1. Observed and participated in the processing of other cor¬ 
respondents* stories—sat in while stories were edited, did some 
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rewriting himself. Helped to distribute correspondent stories; 
was shown the importance of uncovering every possible outlet 
for a story before it left his hands. 

2. Was taught that “name stories” have been, and will con¬ 
tinue to be, the backbone of the correspondent section; was 
shown why writing personal stories about Coast Guardsmen by 
name is probably the most important part of his assignment. 

3. Spent considerable time with a returned correspondent 
who went over the style manual with him, answered his ques¬ 
tions and made suggestions based on personal experience about 
how he should go about fulfilling his correspondent assignment 
aboard ship. 

4. Was equipped with a portable typewriter, style manual, 
correspondent card and additional supplies such as dictionary, 
notebooks and pamphlets. 

It has been the custom for the chief of the Public Information 
Division to address a letter of explanation concerning the cor¬ 
respondent’s duties to his new commanding officer. 

The News Desk. 

The news desk is the nexus of the Correspondent Section. It 
is responsible for the following: Processing all correspondent 
copy; maintaining close relations with correspondents in the 
field—acknowledging receipt of stories; sending out reports on 
publication of stories and articles; answering requests for in¬ 
formation and supplies; suggesting stories; originating letters 
of criticism and praise of correspondents’ work. 

In addition to directing the editing, rewriting and distribu¬ 
tion of all correspondents’ hometown stories, feature stories, 
magazine articles and general news releases, the news desk is 
responsible for publishing the War News Clipper, a newspaper 
editor’s clipsheet; processing news stories of Coast Guard per¬ 
sonnel submitted by district Public Information officers; cen¬ 
soring and forwarding of unsolicited manuscripts submitted by 
Coast Guard personnel for clearance and publication. 
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News stories from district Public Information offices are 
submitted to the Navy for review and then processed and dis¬ 
tributed by the News Desk. 

Distribution of Correspondent Stories. 

Correspondents’ stories and articles were distributed to the 
following outlets: 

1. Hometown newspapers 

2. Employees’ house organs 

3. Industrial trade journals 

4. College alumni bulletins 

5. Fraternity magazines 

6. Wire services (AP, UP, INS, etc.) 

7. All types of magazines 

8. All Coast Guard publications 

9. District Public Information officers 

“Name stories’’ about Coast Guardsmen made up the bulk 
of the releases. Exceptional “name stories” were given addi¬ 
tional distribution to district Public Information officers and 
to Coast Guard publications. 

The Clipper. 

The War News Clipper is a newspaper clipsheet distributed 
fortnightly to 2,500 weekly newspapers throughout the U.S. 

In addition to the newspapers, the Clipper is mailed to dis¬ 
trict Public Relations offices, editors of all Coast Guard pub¬ 
lications, and editors of ships’ newspapers. 

Two hundred mats of each cut used in the Clipper are avail¬ 
able with each issue. Procedure has been to mail 150 mats and 
hold 50 to fill requests and outside orders. 

A new mat list is made up for each issue. When an editor 
is sent mats, a mimeographed form and return envelope are 
enclosed in case he wishes to be placed on the permanent mail¬ 
ing list. A back file of mats is maintained to fill requests. 
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Public Information Newsletter. 

To keep photographers, correspondents, and Public Infor¬ 
mation officers in the field informed of current activities of the 
Division and of each other, The Public Information Neivs- 
letter is distributed fortnightly. 

Books. 

The Coast Guard Public Information program has inspired 
the writing and publishing of a number of books. Some of these 
have been done by civilians for commercial publishers. Others 
like Sinbad of the Coast Guard have been written by seasoned 
Coast Guardsmen while on active duty. Sea, Surf and Hell, 
compiled and edited by members of the Public Information 
Division, has carried the story of Coast Guard activities to 
thousands of homes in America. Lt. Commander Jack Dixon’s 
Our Sons Will Triumph has won acclaim as one of the realis¬ 
tic picture books of this war. 

Pamphlets. 

One example of pamphlets prepared for distribution is the 
48-page booklet on “Electronic Aids to Navigation.” More 
than 14,000 copies of this publication have been distributed 
on requests from manufacturers, engineers and shipping com¬ 
panies. 

A number of fact books on “Aids to Navigation,” “Safety at 
Sea,” and other topics related to ships were prepared and dis¬ 
tributed by the Coast Guard. 

Art Work. 

Coast Guard artists participated in the “Times-Herald Art 
Fair” of 1945 and took three of the big cash prizes. 

Ken Riley’s canvas “For Thine Is the Kingdom” on a burial 
at sea won Grand Prize in Washington’s Times-Herald Art 
Fair in 1944. 

Combat art exhibits were sent through the United States 
with a combat artist present to comment on the pictures and 
give a first-hand account of what he had seen. 
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Commemorating the 155th anniversary of the Coast Guard, 
a new postage stamp was designed by Ken Riley. 

A Coast Guard War Memorial has been designed by Norman 
Thomas. With funds raised by voluntary contributions from 
Coast Guardsmen, it will be cast in bronze in duplicate—one 
memorial for the Battery, New York City; another for the 
New London Academy. 

Comic strips by Joe Simon were placed in the newspapers of 
the nation, telling true stories of Coast Guardsmen. 

A color booklet of drawings by Joe Simon entitled “Adven¬ 
ture Is My Career” shotving life at the Coast Guard Academy 
was used in recruiting. 

Radio. 

The radio activities of the Coast Guard Public Information 
program in 1945 were extensive. Specially trained technicians 
went into the battle zones to make recordograph records of 
interviews with fighting men. These recordographs were placed 
on stations throughout the nation, especially on stations in and 
near the home towns of the persons interviewed. There were 
also three network radio shows featuring Coast Guard person¬ 
nel. The program also included approximately thirty local 
radio programs throughout the nation dealing with Coast 
Guard subjects. Prepared recordings telling of the role of the 
Coast Guard were released to broadcasting stations on V-E and 
V-J Days; a total of 1,600 records were circulated throughout 
the nation for these two programs alone. All of these radio 
shows featured various phases of Coast Guard experience and 
the performance of individual Coast Guardsmen on the fighting 
front. 

Combat Photographers. 

The combat photographers included, for the most part, 
former newspapermen and news cameramen. After a brief 
indoctrination period at headquarters, they were assigned 
aboard cutters, invasion transports, LST’s and other fighting 
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craft operated by Coast Guardsmen. Most of their training 
was gained the hard way, on the beachheads, on rolling seas, 
in the tropics and in the Arctic. 

A relatively small number of photographers "covered the 
war” for the Coast Guard. When invasion forces swung into 
action, the Coast Guard lensmen were always in the “hot 
spots,” and that was the chief reason why their pictures packed 
a punch. Their stories of "close shaves” are becoming legends 
in the Coast Guard. 

Motion Pictures. , 

The Public Information division has built extensive libraries 
of motion pictures and still pictures. At the beginning of the 
war the Coast Guard had no motion picture organization and 
no library of motion pictures. At present there is a fine motion 
picture library covering peacetime as well as wartime pictures. 
Practically every phase and operation of the Coast Guard is 
included. All material is catalogued and cross-referenced for 
immediate identification. 

During the war a number of “Recruit Trailers” were pro¬ 
duced in addition to the following motion pictures: "Normandy 
Invasion," “Carry the Fight,” “Serving the Merchant Marine,” 
“The Story of a Dog,” “Along Our Shores,” “Story of a Trans¬ 
port,” “LST Story,” “To the Shores of Iwo Jima,” “Semper 
Paratus,” and “Battle Station.” These pictures were produced 
by the Coast Guard Motion Picture Unit which maintains 
laboratories in New York City. 

Warner Brothers released a full length color feature en¬ 
titled “Beach Head to Berlin,” which was made entirely from 
Coast Guard film. This was the only color coverage of the 
Normandy invasion. Columbia Pictures produced a full length 
musical feature entitled “Tars and Spars,” which was featured 
throughout the country and enjoyed a two-week run at Loew’s 
State theater at Times Square on Broadway. Both of these pic¬ 
tures have received highest praise from critics. 
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Coast Guard Recruiting Shove. 

The picture “Tars and Spars” was adapted from a Coast 
Guard stage show of the same name which played in every 
major city in the country during 1944 and 1945. This stage 
show was created and produced on a professional basis with 
musical scores, dance routines and vaudeville skits which com¬ 
pared favorably with the best that Broadway had to offer. It had 
a highly successful run at the Strand Theatre in New York in 
1944. The purpose of this theatrical production was to stimu¬ 
late recruiting for the Coast Guard Women’s Reserve. All ex¬ 
penses incident to the nation-wide tour were paid for out of 
box-office receipts. 

A Coast Guardsman, Sid Caesar, who appeared in both the 
stage and film versions of “Tars and Spars,” has already been 
signed by Columbia Pictures and is being hailed as the best 
young comic of the year. 

The Coast Guard appeared almost weekly in the national 
newsreel releases and “March of Time,” and has also been well 
represented in Army and Navy secret films. 

The Individual Pictures for “The Folks**. 

The Coast Guard developed the home-town story and picture 
as a major policy of war coverage, maintaining a high quality 
of pictures and accuracy in handling names and factual in¬ 
formation. This emphasis on the participation of the individ¬ 
ual Coast Guardsman in battle activities proved to be a good 
antidote for the widespread mistaken notion that the Coast 
Guard stayed close to home and had very little to do with battle. 
The home-town program was especially effective in building 
the morale of men on duty, of their families back home and 
of workers in defense plants. 

So successful was this home-town program that the plan was 
widely copied by other services. Some facts and statistics of this 
home-town program are: 

1. In 1944, a total of 3,150 pictures per week were released 
to 1,260 newspapers. In 1945, 6,000 pictures were released per 
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week. The quantity doubled from 163,000 in 1944 to more 
than 300,000 in 1945. 

2. A photographer in the Pacific reported that 85 per cent of 
his pictures were used. He made this calculation by counting 
actual clippings returned to his ship from families of the men. 

3. An average of 450 newspapers were served daily. 

4. In addition to home-town newspapers, prints were sent to 
(and used by) house organs of companies formerly employing 
these Coast Guardsmen, college alumni bulletins, high school 
papers and fraternity organs. 

5. One print was forwarded to each man on his ship. 
Ship’s officers reported that this practice was a great morale- 
builder for men afloat. 

6. The Negro press was covered through OWI. Approxi¬ 
mately one hundred prints per week went to the Negro press of 
the nation. 

7. Following V-E and V-J days, home town pictures of boys 
returning home from battle areas were rushed to local news¬ 
papers in time to be printed before the boys arrived home. 

8. Home-town pictures continued to be sent to newspapers 
until November of 1945. 

Some Pertinent Facts. 

Daily average distribution of home-town pictures in 1945 


Coast Guardsmen’s photos processed . 330 

Number of prints mailed to outlets. 1,040 

Average number of prints per man. 3.5 

Newspapers to which prints were sent . 332 

Average number of prints per outlet. 3.13 

Total prints to each paper (Chicago) .from 1 to 18 

Yearly total of home-town prints distributed 

•1944 . 163,000 

1945 . 300,000 
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Historical File of Pictures and Stories. 

In addition to the current value of individual stories ..and 
pictures of Coast Guardsmen, the Public Infoririatioif division 
has been mindful of the importance of historical materials. 
Accordingly, systematic files of pictures, negatives and story ma¬ 
terials have been established for permanent reference. 

In 1945, 676 pictures taken by Coast Guardsmen were con¬ 
sidered to be of sufficient current news value to be distributed 
by the wire services. Since the beginning of the war approxi¬ 
mately 4,000 pictures have been distributed by the wire 
services. Copies of all the above were furnished to the National 
Archives and the Library of Congress, where they serve as 
reference and source material. 

In the Public Information film library there are approxi¬ 
mately 80,000 negatives of historical and technical value. This 
collection is being analyzed and catalogued to serve as a refer¬ 
ence reservoir for the various services, advertisers, teachers, 
historians, as well as the source for future feature newspaper 
and magazine releases. 

Coast Guard’s Historical Program. 

The historical program is designed to furnish the public with 
an authoritative history of the Coast Guard’s accomplishments 
during World War II. This is being done by means of a 
series of thirty historical monographs, each of which covers a 
phase of Coast Guard operations in the war by means of official¬ 
ly documented narratives. Altogether five of these monographs 
had been completed by the end of 1945. These are: “Intro¬ 
duction,” “Greenland Patrol,” “Marine Inspection,” “Assist¬ 
ance” and “Beach Patrol.” Seven others were in preparation, 
including “Alaska,” “Pacific Landings,” “North Africa,” “Sic- 
ily-Italy,” "France,” “Aviation,” and “Women’s Reserve.” 
Eighteen of these monographs remain to be written. When they 
are completed, there will exist in written form the most com- 
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prehensive compilation of source material that has been brought 
together in any period of the Coast Guard’s history. 

In order to complete the series which will embrace historical 
monographs on such operations as “The Establishment of 
Loran Stations,” “The Operation of Hearing Units at Home 
and Abroad,” “Weather Patrol,” “The Lost Cutters,” “Intel¬ 
ligence,” “Aids to Navigation,” “Communication,” “Port Se¬ 
curity,” “Auxiliary,” “Temporary Reserve,” “Public Rela¬ 
tions,” etc. the history of the Coast Guard in the districts had 
first to be written. Accordingly in March, 1945, a directive was 
sent to each district Coast Guard officer calling for the appoint¬ 
ment of a district historical officer. In May, 1945 an outline for 
the writing of the district histories was furnished each of these 
officers. It indicated in detail what was required in submitting 
the history of some thirty Coast Guard activities in each dis¬ 
trict from the time of its organization. 

It is expected that most of these District histories will be 
completed by the end of 1946 and from them the remaining 
historical monographs on the Coast Guard’s activities can then 
be written. All of these monographs have been multilithed 
letter-size and illustrated with an accompanying page photo¬ 
graph for each page of text. Collectively they will constitute 
the "History of the Coast Guard in World War II.” 

The “War Diaries” submitted by each Coast Guard cutter 
(monthly and each district semi-monthly) are being abstracted 
so that the future historian may have ready access to all the 
basic and authoritative facts regarding the Coast Guard’s ac¬ 
complishments from 1942 to date. Collections of ship’s histories 
have also been made and a variety of other historical data col¬ 
lected, including copies of all orders, directives and important 
letters issued at headquarters. The result will be a compendium 
of historical documents which future historians will find rich 
in fact and reliable in character. 
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RESULTS 

1. Although the smallest of the four armed services, the 
Coast Guard’s exploits became well known in this war. Public 
credit was given the Coast Guard for all war phases in which 
it participated. Such credit was obtained largely through efforts 
of the Public Information division. 

2. The Coast Guard started a home-town news coverage 
which proved so effective as a morale builder and so potent as 
a medium of spreading information about the service that 
the system was adopted by the other services. 

3. Industrial incentive officials in defense plants and pub¬ 
licists for bond rallies constantly called upon the Coast Guard 
for talent and incentive stories and pictures. 

4. Coast Guard photographs were used throughout the coun¬ 
try in number far outweighing the comparative size of the Coast 
Guard. A number of photographers won commendations and 
prizes for the excellence of their pictures. 

5. Because of the publicity given to the Coast Guard’s active 
participation in the war, recruiting was greatly facilitated. 



Chapter T wenty-eight 

U. S. VICTORY PULP WOOD CAMPAIGN 

by Frank Block and Associates 

r HE paper-using business in the United States during the 
war joined in a two-phased program to maintain, as 
nearly as possible, the supply of paper for civilian use. One 
phase involved collection of used paper for reprocessing, and 
this campaign was very familiar to everyone. Equally impor¬ 
tant but less well known teas the drive to increase cutting of 
timber. 

This campaign was necessarily aimed at special groups—the 
actual and potential lumberjacks of the forest regions, and the 
farmers who had cuttable woods on their land. The efforts 
required heaxry concentration in media reaching only these 
groups. 

Because it used a wide variety of techniques and avoided 
waste effort or expense in effecting a hard-driving program, 
the work done by the U. S. Victory Pulpwood Campaign is 
of interest to a great many public relations practitioners. 

OBJECTIVES 

A continuation of a war campaign begun in 1943, the 1945 
U. S. Victory Pulpwood Campaign had as its objectives . . . 

1. To induce the farmers of the nation to cut pulpwood on 
their own woodlots through an educational campaign. 

2. To keep workers in the pulpwood industry—in woods and 
in mills—on the job. 

3. To recruit woods and mill workers in order to overcome 
a critical man-power shortage within the industry. 

4. To point out the importance of the pulpwood industry 
to the communities, counties and states in which the industry 
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operates, as well as the importance of pulp and paper products, 
industry payrolls and taxes to the everyday life of the nation. 

The campaign was conducted as a war-time program until 
V-J Day and thereafter as a peacetime program. 

PROGRAM 

To accomplish these objectives, the U. S. Victory Pulpwood 
Campaign had a unique public relations medium which had 
been set up at the very outset of the drive, and which was in¬ 
tensified in 1945 in order to meet the record production de¬ 
mands being made upon the industry. 

This public relations medium consisted of local pulpwood 
committees in more than 1,200 communities in 27 pulpwood 
producing states. These committees, in the main, were made up 
of the leaders of the community such as the newspaper editor, 
county agent and forester, clergymen and prominent business¬ 
men. 

This committee supported an advertising program which 
featured the use of Victory Pulpwood Committee ads signed 
by the members of the local committee, and supported the 
publicity program by permitting the use of the committee 
members’ names in news releases which were issued peri¬ 
odically. 

In addition, the committee conceived and helped to conduct 
local pulpwood rallies. 

Advertisements signed by local pulpwood committees were 
paid for by the industry through the campaign organization— 
the war activities committee of the pulpwood consuming in¬ 
dustries. 


MEDIA 

Newspapers • 

More than 1,200 weekly and daily newspapers were used in 
the ad campaign. 
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Advertisements. 

Each newspaper received a thirty-inch paid ad monthly. 

In addition, a mat and proof of a suggested mill ad were 
sent to each newspaper for sponsorship by pulpwood mills in 
the area. 

Also, special local sponsor ads were prepared for each news¬ 
paper for sponsorship by local utilities, banks or business firms. 

In addition, regional and national advertisers were persuaded 
to support the program by including in their individual ad¬ 
vertising campaigns copy aiding the Victory Pulpwood Program. 

These varied from slug lines to ads wholly devoted to the 
pulpwood campaign. 

PUBLICITY 

Suggested editorials and news releases were sent weekly 
to all campaign newspapers. In addition, mills received a special 
fill-in release which they could furnish the newspaper along 
with the mill ad. 

Newspapers were furnished monthly press sheets in mat form. 
Press sheets contained illustrative feature stories; several news 
pictures, editorial cartoons, and one- and two-column filler 
items. Campaign press sheets were regionalized to provide news¬ 
papers with material pertaining to their particular regions. 

Newspapers also received news and idea bulletins every 
month. These bulletins provide editors with a digest of the 
best and most provocative promotions appearing in other news¬ 
papers, as well as new campaign ideas. 

Movies. 

A fifteen-minute sound film entitled “Pulpwood Fights The 
Japs” was produced by the War Activities Committee and was 
distributed without charge to foresters, county agents and other 
agricultural groups. 

Twenty-four&heets. 

With the cooperation of government agencies, a twenty-four- 
sheet poster which carried the signature of the War Production 
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Board was placed on billboards throughout the twenty-seven 
pulpwood producing states. It carried a double-barrelled mess¬ 
age: "There’s Good Money In Pulpwood,”—“Our Armed Forces 
Need Peeled Pulpwood Now!” 

One-Sheet. 

A one-sheet poster campaign, aimed at Negro pulpwood 
workers, was conducted in the South. The poster, done in 
gravure and color, carried a picture of Sergeant Joe Louis, and 
his direct appeal to Negro pulpwood cutters: “Remember— 
Nine Out of Ten Cords Go To War—Our Boys Need All You 
Can Cut.” 

Radio. 

One-minute and thirty-second spots, as well as special pro¬ 
grams ranging from five minutes to one-half hour were pro¬ 
duced. Lengthier programs featured people like the forester, 
county agent, etc. 

Magazines. 

Special articles in leading national magazines and in farm 
press publications. 

Rotogravure. 

The War Activities Committee prepared and distributed a 
special rotogravure four-page piece which told the story of 
pulpwood in war and in peace. This was used extensively by 
newspapers as a supplement; by mills as a circular, and by 
schools as an educational item. 

Leaflets. 

“Get Out Your Farm Timber For War.” This two-column, 
French-fold leaflet was widely distributed among farmers. 

Sermons. 

Special Sunday sermons, prepared by selected clergymen, 
were widely preached from Southern pulpits. 
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Circulars. 

Thousands of circulars were printed by the committee and 
sent to county agents and foresters for distribution by them 
among farmers and pulpwood producers. On one side, the 
circular carried an article on “Pulpwood Cutting Tools—Their 
Uses and Care” and on the other side, a safety article entitled 
“Do’s and Dont’s for the Pulpwood Cutter.” 

Cooperating Groups. 

The U. S. Victory Pulpwood Campaign was fortunate in 
being able to enlist cooperating groups in: 

1. Government 

2. Other Industries 

Through the efforts of the War Activities Committee, the 
following government agencies were actively brought into the 
campaign: 

(a) War Production Board 

(b) Department of Agriculture Extension Service 

(c) Timber Production War Project 

(d) U. S. Army & Navy 

(e) War Food Administration 

(f) Office of War Information 

(g) Office of Price Administration 

(h) Department of Commerce 

(i) Farm Security Administration 

(j) War Manpower Commission U. S. Employment Service 
All these groups gave the campaign Field Service support, and 

the War Activities Committee also was able to use the heads 
of these agencies in its advertising. 

For example, immediately following V-J Day, The War Ac¬ 
tivities Committee and the War Manpower Commission worked 
out a joint labor recruitment campaign for the industry. The 
campaign enlisted all the facilities of the U. S. Employment 
Service. 

This reconversion program had as its objective the speedy 
return of unemployed war workers in labor surplus areas (big 
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cities) to rural occupations before economic factors would 
normally induce the worker to act. 

To do this a special high frequency classified advertising pro¬ 
gram was undertaken in 150 metropolitan dailies. 

In addition, 1,200 campaign weeklies and dailies received 
special advertisements based on the “come back home” theme. 

As supporting measures, the War Activities Committee pre¬ 
pared posters and leaflets which were placed in all U. S. Em¬ 
ployment Service offices, post offices, community gathering 
places, etc. 

Special radio material was created, by the War Activities 
Committee, for use by United States Employment Service state 
and local office directors. 

The War Activities Committee also enlisted the aid of the 
publishing industry, and these supporting groups gave tremen¬ 
dous aid to the Victory Pulpwood Campaign: 

1. The Newspaper Pulpwood Committee of the American 

Newspaper Publishers Association. 

2. Periodical Publishers National Committee. 

3. Farm Press Forest Products Committee. 

The Newspaper Pulpwood Committee ran special advertis¬ 
ing programs in critical areas. 

The Periodical Publishers National Committee devoted its 
efforts and funds to supporting radio programs, field service, 
and local cutting contests. 

The Farm Press Forest Products Committee, working as a 
group of volunteer space salesmen, obtained from clients col¬ 
lateral advertising in farm press publications. 

Leading national advertisers, such as Listerine and Gem 
Razor, devoted to pulpwood either whole ads, insert boxes or 
slug lines. 

It is estimated that more than $225,000 worth of this collat¬ 
eral advertising was obtained by the Farm Press Committee 
in 1945. 
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Organizations like the Farm Bureau Federation and the Na¬ 
tional Grange also were brought into the campaign through 
the efforts of the War Activities Committee. 

A total of $347,000 was expended for ads, paid space, field 
service, films, posters, leaflets, press sheets, news and ideas bul¬ 
letins, local promotion, releases, editorials, twenty-four-sheets, 
administration expenses, etc. 

In addition, the American Newspaper Publishers Associa¬ 
tion, the Periodical Publishers National Committee and the 
Farm Press Forest Products Committee expended an estimated 
$100,000 in behalf of the campaign. 

RESULTS 

In terms of actual pulpwood production, mills received ap¬ 
proximately 17,000,000 cords of pulpwood in 1945. 

The goal set by the War Production Board for the industry 
at the beginning of the year was 16,000,000 cords. 

It should be borne in mind that this tremendous production 
was achieved despite increased manpower shortages through¬ 
out the year, transportation difficulties, inclement weather and 
the pressure of other crop demands on the farmer. 

In the months of May and June, for example, domestic pulp¬ 
wood production exceeded that of the corresponding months of 
all preceding years. 

The War Production Board estimated that the farmer was 
responsible for at least 35 per cent of all pulpwood production 
in 1945—a record figure. 

In all instances, special publicity, advertising and promotion 
programs boosted production in areas where there had been 
critical shortages before these methods were initiated. 

Newspaper Survey. 

The War Activities Committee conducted its own continu¬ 
ing study of all campaign newspapers. It subscribed to all 1,200 
newspapers and read and analyzed each one as to the news 
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stories, editorials, features, pictures and ads carried in each 
newspaper. 

The survey showed that in one five-week period, the follow¬ 
ing material was carried by the press in the twenty-seven pulp- 


wood states: 

Advertisements 

Mill ads 639 

Paid ads. 1190 

Local Sponsor ads. 304 

(banks, utilities, etc.) 


(In addition, newspapers themselves solicited 943 local 
ads) 

Press Sheets 


Features . 

132 

Editorial Cartoons 

99 

News Pictures. 

.244 


475 

News Stories. 

430 

Editorials 

556 

Local Material 

. 188 


(Stories and pictures developed by individual news¬ 
papers.) 

Newspapers that did a consistently good job in behalf of the 
campaign were singled out for commendation by the committee 
throughout the year. Often these commendatory letters were 
acknowledged by the newspaper by being reprinted. 

The program succeeded in: 

1. Establishing in Washington, in State capitals and through¬ 
out pulpwood producing areas, the essentiality of pulpwood. 

2. Creating a better relationship between communities and 
the industry than had ever before been realized. 

3. Setting up a more cordial feeling between pulpwood mills 
and formers. 
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4. Making friends for the industry in the newspaper and 
magazine fields, as shown by the following letter: 

From the Democrat-Union, Lawrenceberg, Tenn. 

. . I have intended writing you for sometime for the 
purpose solely of telling you that your conduct of the Vic¬ 
tory Pulpwood Campaign has been the most appealing, the 
most efficiently handled, and the most praiseworthy effort 
that I have ever observed. 

“It has been a genuine pleasure for our paper to have been 
privileged to cooperate with you . . 

(signed) 

Charles T. Crawford, Jr. 

Publisher 

That the program achieved its primary goal-boosting the 
supply of pulpwood—is attested by such letters as these: 

From the War Production Board: 

“. . . At the time your Committee was formed, the pulp- 
wood shortage was indeed acute. It is a matter of record today 
that this shortage was averted. Without the aid of the News¬ 
paper Pulpwood Committee . . . paper shortages would have 
been more critical. The current paper ... for essential civil¬ 
ian uses would be much less.” 

(signed) 

Harold Boeschenstein 
Acting Director 
Forest Products Bureau 

From the War Production Board: 

“You will be interested to know that the official minutes of 
our Pulpwood Industry Advisory Committee carry as their 
only recommendation, ‘it was the consensus of the Committee 
that the program that has been carried on by the War Activ¬ 
ities Committee of the Pulpwood Consuming Industries has 
been of tremendous value to the industry/ ” 

(signed) 

Curtis Hutchins 
Chief 

Pulpwood Production Branch 



Chapter T tc enty •nine 

WAR PRISONERS AID 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 

JITON-PROFIT organizations which depend upon public 
J 1 generosity for their existence have a particularly deli¬ 
cate public relations problem. They must avoid any hint of 
aggressive self-promotion, yet must attract the favorable at¬ 
tention of the public in order to obtain funds . 

Frequently such an organization will err on one side or the 
other, and will find it exceptionally difficult to return the 
balance. 

Such a situation confronted the Y.M.C.A. and its War Pris¬ 
oners Aid, particularly with the Red Cross very actively pro¬ 
moting its own prisoners' services. This called for a thorough, 
extensive program of re-education, which the Y.M.C.A. insti¬ 
tuted and which proved effective during the final months of 
War Prisoners Aid. 

This program used techniques which might be called basic: 

A publication; radio broadcasts; folders; posters; specialized 
publication material; a speakers' bureau; newspaper stories 
and pictures; an information service; an explanatory bro¬ 
chure; and a book. Nothing spectacular was called upon, to 
avoid appearance of heavy expense and in the interests of dig¬ 
nity; yet sound use of the fundamentals brought results. This 
is a good formula to use when a careful balance is essential. 

OBJECTIVES 

On January 1, 1945, a random sampling of public opinion 
around the country disclosed that the man in the street was 
only vaguely aware of the vital war work the Y.M.C.A. was carry¬ 
ing on at tremendous expense among 9,000,000 prisoners of 
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war behind barbed wire in thirty-six countries. This virtual 
anonymity of the agency as a war relief factor resulted mainly 
from the traditional policy of the World’s Alliance of the 
Y.M.C.A., to shun publicity. Its obscure position was not im¬ 
proved by the highly efficient publicity efforts of the Red Cross. 

It was the opinion of the average man that the Red Cross 
was the sole link between the prisoners of war and the world 
outside. Few persons among the hundreds questioned knew that 
the Y.M.C.A., through War Prisoners Aid, was pouring mil¬ 
lions of religious, cultural and recreational articles into the 
hands of the war-imprisoned. None seemed to know that neu¬ 
tral-country Y.M.C.A. secretaries, representing the world or¬ 
ganization, were daring death almost daily to “ride the barbed 
wire circuit’’ to carry spiritual aid and the essential humani- 
tarianism of Christianity into these communities of despair. 

So widespread was this belief that the Red Cross was labor¬ 
ing alone behind “The Wire” that almost invariably news¬ 
papers and magazines credited that organization with the prison 
camp contributions of War Prisoners Aid. Even prisoners of 
war, unaware that Y.M.C.A. shipments had to bear the stamp 
of the Red Cross to insure transportation through combat 
areas, wrote of the “wonderful religious and educational work” 
the Red Cross was doing in their compound. 

Alarmed by these findings, the National Council of the 
Y.MC.A. early in 1945 authorized its public relations depart¬ 
ment to launch a nationwide campaign to drive home the 
facts, with the proviso that all publicity efforts should be con¬ 
ducted so as not to conflict in any way with the over-all in¬ 
terests of the National War Fund, of which War Prisoners Aid 
of the Y.M.C.A. was a participating member. For this purpose 
the amount of $70,000 was allocated. 

METHODS 

The following steps were taken to implement the campaign: 

1. War Prisoners Aid News, a four-page monthly, originally 
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published for Y.M.C.A. secretaries, was increased to eight pages 
and distributed to next-of-kin of prisoners of war, newspapers, 
magazines, radio networks, key government personalities and 
religious leaders. Its editorial content was revamped to tell the 
broad story of “Y” services among military prisoners and civil¬ 
ians interned around the world. 

2. Radio activity, which previously had been confined to 
other fields, was expanded to highlight the drama behind 
barbed wire and the Y’s part in it. To help paint this picture, 
the public relations department had Y.M.C.A. field men make 
recordings of the voices of American prisoners in a German 
prison camp for network use here, contacted former prisoners 
of war on their return and placed them on national programs. 
Sketches of prison life were prepared and “sold” to radio. 

A fifteen-minute radio transcription, “That Men May Live 
Again,” a dramatization of life under the shadow of the guard 
box, was produced and distributed free to all radio stations 
in Y.M.C.A. cities. 

3. Special folders and posters were produced for general 
distribution and for use during National War Fund drives. 

4. A staff member was assigned to the methodic production 
of material for the religious press. 

5. A War Prisoners Aid speakers’ bureau was set up. Speakers 
were men thoroughly familiar with the work of War Prisoners 
Aid. Rotary and other service clubs, churches, schools, 
Y.M.C.A.’s and other organizations heard the lectures. 

6. Specially written news releases were prepared for distri¬ 
bution by the National War Fund. Editorial material was ob¬ 
tained from Y.M.C.A. men overseas. 

7. War Prisoners Aid News Bureau was added to the Y.M.¬ 
C.A. News Service and staffed with widely experienced news¬ 
papermen. Special releases prepared by this department were 
distributed to local newspapers through 1,300 Y.M.C.A. branch 
secretaries. 
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8. War Prisoners Aid news and photo department was estab¬ 
lished. Staff members assigned to this rewrote reports received 
from abroad, contacted and maintained close relationship with 
photo and news service editors, and developed news and photo 
stories. 

9. An information service for next-of-kin groups was set 
up and a publicity consultation service was organized for local 
groups. 

10. A thirty-six page brochure, which for the first time 
dramatically presented in words and pictures the story of life 
behind barbed wire in Germany, was produced from material 
obtained from ex-POW’s. 

11. A combination welcome-home letter and questionnaire 
was distributed among 70,000 returning American ex-POW’s. 
This served a twofold purpose. It gave the former prisoner of 
war a glimpse of the world achievements of War Prisoners Aid 
and garnered voluminous information for future publicity 
uses. 

12. A staff writer and a researcher were assigned to prepare 
a book on Y.M.C.A. work behind barbed wire for 1946 publica¬ 
tion. 

To gear the campaign so that it would net the maximum 
publicity, the director streamlined his public relations depart¬ 
ment into what was more of a news bureau than a publicity 
office. Straight news, sharp photos and colorful features became 
the order of the day. 

Interviews were sought and arranged with returning ex- 
POW’s. Stories of their experiences were placed in newspapers 
and on the radio. During 1945, War Prisoners Aid received 
interpretation on a total of fifty-one network shows. 

Special features also were written and placed with national 
news services. Columnists were enlisted, one of them giving 
over his widely syndicated column to an article based on 
Y.M.C.A. copy after having previously blasted the organization 
on the basis of distorted information. 
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Nationally known cartoonists were also approached, notably 
Milton Caniff, who came through with a War Prisoners Aid 
reference in his Sunday “Terry and the Pirates” page which 
is published in a large number of newspapers. 

Learning from returned prisoners that they had organized 
“alumni” clubs in camps, the Y sponsored and promoted 
Barbed Wire Legion clubs around the country, and staged 
“Welcome Home” parties. 

Window displays, involving special exhibits showing the 
type of aid rendered by the Y, were supplied to department 
stores, schools and other public establishments. 

To dramatize the work of Y secretaries in the war sectors, 
the Y.M.C.A. enlisted various stage personalities to make re¬ 
cordings of five-minute spot announcements for free airing 
on top networks. 

In order to bracket prison camp aid in editorial minds with 
the Y.M.C.A., the Y instructed neutral country field secretaries 
to obtain what photos they could while visiting the barbed 
wire settlements. These photos were serviced to newspapers 
and wire services, and filed for use by magazines and other 
publications. 

Release of the brochure “The Yankee Kriegies” was timed 
for the latter part of 1945. Included in the contents were photos 
“stolen” by a U.S. Army photographer while a prisoner. 

Climax of the public relations campaign was the organizing 
of an AAF-YMCA Prisoner of War Exposition. This unique 
show displays more than eight hundred articles created by 
POW’s in Stalag Luft I, Germany. 

Obtaining word of the spectacular collection of items while 
they were still being crated at the German prison camp, the 
Y.M.C.A. got in touch with Col. C. Ross Greening, an Ameri¬ 
can group commander at Stalag Luft I, shortly after his libera¬ 
tion. 

Following negotiations, Col. Greening and a staff of twenty 
Army Air Forces officers were established in offices in the 
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Y.M.C.A. headquarters at 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
On arrival of the exhibit material from overseas, it was ship¬ 
ped to the War Prisoners Aid warehouse in New York City. 

On Oct. 2, 1945, the opening of the exposition at the Museum 
of Science and Industry in Radio City, New York, was covered 
by all news services and metropolitan newspapers. Officiating 
at the debut was Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia. 

The show, which closed December 31, 1945, after attracting 
hundreds of thousands of visitors, is now on a national tour 
over the “department store circuit.” According to present plans 
it will remain on view for the rest of 1946. While the stores 
bear most of the expenses, War Prisoners Aid is taking care of 
incidentals out of its original budget. 

One of the highlights of the exhibit is a reproduction of a 
prison chapel, which is equipped with Y-supplied articles. This 
structure is the first exhibit to greet visitors as they enter the 
exposition. 

While it could not, because of its comparatively small staff, 
assign a publicity representative to the road show, the Y.M.C.A. 
prepared a special publicity traveling kit for AAF men with 
the show. Photos and news releases in this kit have been pub¬ 
lished consistently in all cities in which the show has appeared. 

Throughout its entire campaign, War Prisoners Aid has 
leaned heavily on the news value of the pictures it set up and 
the copy it sent out. Much of the written matter was used as 
written by newspapers throughout the country. This was also 
true of wire services. 


RESULTS 

Rated by the public relations department of the Y.M.C.A. 
as one of its major achievements during 1945 was its handling 
of the dynamite-laden “Winchell situation.” Assailed by that 
columnist on his Sunday night program for an act it had never 
committed, the Y.M.C.A. was counseled by its public relations 
department against a direct clash. Instead, the department 
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set about correcting the situation through news and editorial 
columns. The “incident” ended with the syndication by the 
columnist of a column prepared with Y.M.C.A. guidance in 
which War Prisoners Aid was emphasized. 

Findings obtained through an informal survey by mail and 
visits to Y.M.C.A.’s across the country, disclosed the follow¬ 
ing results: 

1. The general public in every Y.M.C.A. city is now aware 
of the nature of the work of War Prisoners Aid. 

2. There is a noticeable increased co-mentioning of War 
Prisoners Aid with the Red Cross in magazine and news stories 
dealing with prisoners of war. 

3. There is an increase in Y.M.C.A. references in radio, news 
and advertising copy. 

4. An almost complete cessation of the question, “What did 
the Y.M.C.A. do in this war?” has come about. 

5. Prestige of Y.M.C.A. as a whole has been heightened. 

6. The people are aware that religion played a constructive 
role among prisoners of war. 
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WOMAN’S CLUB SERVICE BUREAU 
SALLY DICKSON ASSOCIATES 


jrr VEN in a profession so young as public relations, it is 
f!/ unusual for a major new technique to be developed . As 
new media for reaching the public are developed, means of 
utilizing them are worked out: radio has caused a whole new 
phase of public relations work to be created, and television 
undoubtedly will bring another. But within existent media, 
new ideas are rare . 

Sally Dickson Associates conceived such a new idea: a 
means of reaching the highly influential women’s organiza¬ 
tions in a manner acceptable to those organizations and their 
members. The Woman’s Club Service Bureau utilizes the 
sound principle of promoting a client through service to the 
clubs . The women know the source of the information they 
receive and there is no effort to disguise its sponsorship. Yet 
this material is so skilfully prepared that it escapes the stamp 
of exploitative commercialism. 

This Bureau opens the way to an extensive reorientation 
of industry’s consumer education; and it hints at means of 
reaching other supposedly “closed” groups, such as church 
groups and schools. 

Both the actual operation of the Woman’s Club Service 
Bureau and its implications of new paths are valuable to the 
public relations profession . 


INTRODUCTION 

For many years industry has recognized the need of a med¬ 
ium through which to reach women’s clubs which traditionally 
avoid anything that seems commercialized, with facts about 
specific products and services. Taking the lead in an effort to 
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meet this need, the Amercan Viscose Corporation, America’s 
largest producers of rayon, in cooperation with its educational 
agency, Sally Dickson Associates, undertook extensive research 
to determine the methods, techniques and channels best cal¬ 
culated to reach this important and influential market. 

After careful investigation, it was decided that the establish¬ 
ment of a central clearing house for the preparation and dis¬ 
tribution of industry-sponsored club program material would 
provide an effective liasion between business and organized 
club groups. In the fall of 1944, therefore, the Woman’s Club 
Service Bureau was originated as a division of Sally Dickson 
Associates. By December, 3,600 women’s clubs were enrolled 
in the Bureau. 

The initial club program prepared by the Bureau was de¬ 
veloped for the American Viscose Corporation. Called the “Ray¬ 
on Sewing Portfolio,” it was mailed out to clubs in December, 
1944. 


OBJECTIVES 

For the year 1945, the objective of Sally Dickson Associates 
was to extend the number of clubs covered by the Woman’s 
Club Service Bureau to the point where, through the Bureau, 
various business firms could reach and influence the woman’s 
club market on a truly extensive scale. 

In extending its coverage of clubs, the Bureau was faced by 
two problems: 

1. How to contact the thousands of clubs active throughout 
the country with information about its services. 

2. How to make its service attractive enough to clubs to 
warrant their requesting and using the Bureau’s business- 
sponsored programs. 

METHODS 

These problems were resolved as follows: 

1. By determining and using the most economical media for 
enrolling clubs in the Bureau, namely: direct mail, personal 
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contact and moderate publication advertising. 

2. By determining and using the “approach” best calculated 
to sell clubs on the advantages of the Bureau’s services, namely: 
the educational approach. 

MEDIA 

Direct Mail. Personalized letters were sent to individual clubs 
throughout the country. These explained the nature and serv¬ 
ices of the Bureau, and invited clubs to write in for its pro¬ 
grams if they felt they would be of service to them in their 
club activity. 

Similar letters were sent to the key officers of various national 
or regional club groups with which many individual clubs are 
affiliated. These officers were invited to make use of the Bu¬ 
reau’s services in their work with the individual clubs under 
their jurisdiction. 

All letters received by the Bureau from hundreds of club¬ 
women were given immediate personal replies, and every effort 
was made to give clubs any help that they asked for in con¬ 
nection with their program problems. 

Personal Contact. Numerous personal visits were made to con¬ 
ferences and meetings of regional and national women’s clubs, 
and personal interviews were held with their officers, to deter¬ 
mine clubs’ program needs, and to acquaint the clubs with 
the services offered by the Bureau. 

Advertising. The Bureau’s first program, “The Rayon Sewing 
Portfolio,” sponsored by the American Viscose Corporation 
during 1944, was offered through that firm’s advertisements in 
the Clubwoman, national club magazine published by the Gen¬ 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. Clubs filling out the coupon 
used in the advertisement were immediately invited to enroll 
in the Bureau. 

EDUCATIONAL APPROACH 

Generic material. As a result of this contact with clubs, it was 
apparent that a purely educational approach, eliminating all 
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obvious sales pressure, was the only one that would be truly 
acceptable to this market. Club members are eager for facts and 
information about products and services pertinent to home¬ 
making, health and personal needs, but they are shy of any 
selling effort. To meet this condition it was decided to continue 
preparing all club program material in the form of educational 
kits, devoid of any hard-selling advertising appeals. 

Clubs, it was also realized, must have complete confidence in 
the impartiality and authority of the sources from which they 
receive their program helps. Possessed of intelligence and in¬ 
fluence, clubwomen prefer to form their own opinions from 
data furnished to them by recognized educational centers. Thus 
all material serviced by the Bureau had to be impartial and 
non-commercialized to meet the specialized program needs of 
organized club groups. 

Fulfillment of club needs. In a broad effort to ascertain just 
what subjects clubwomen would most like to have covered in 
program material, a survey was conducted among 4,000 selected 
clubs. A list of suggested subjects was sent with a prepaid return 
postcard attached so that clubs might advise the Bureau of 
their preference in subject matter. 

A p pro priation. 

A budget of $7,000 was appropriated for the development 
of the Bureau, as outlined above. Of this amount $6,942 was 
actually expended. 

RESULTS 

1. From this effort the number of clubs enrolled in the Bu¬ 
reau increased by 142% during 1945. On the basis of 101 mem¬ 
bers per club, 518,235 individual club members were thus 
added to the Bureau’s coverage during the year. 

Club Enrollment, Club Enrollment, 

December 1944 December 1945 

3,600 Clubs... 365,600 Women 8,735 Clubs 882,235 Women 
Increase—5,135 New Clubs; 518,235 New Members 
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2. Letters welcoming the Bureau’s services, as received from 
hundreds of clubwomen throughout the year, attest to the 
enthusiasm with which clubs responded to the Bureau’s pro¬ 
gram helps. 

3. In response to the program-subject inquiry sent to 4,000 
clubs by the Bureau, 1,518 clubs listed their preferences, thus 
giving the Bureau an understanding of club interests and pro¬ 
gram needs. 

The following is a case history of what the Woman’s Club 
Service Bureau achieved, during 1945, for one program sponsor, 
the American Viscose Corporation: 

The objective laid down, the methods used, and the results 
obtained by the Bureau for the American Viscose Corporation 
during 1945 are: 

Objective. 

To reach large groups of clubwomen with authoritative, up- 
to-date information about rayon—its proper buying, use and 
care. A purely educational club program was projected, with 
the entire emphasis to be put on bringing about a better con¬ 
sumer appreciation and understanding of rayon as a basic tex¬ 
tile fiber. 

Methods. 

As each new club name was added to the Woman’s Club 
Service Bureau roster during 1945, it was serviced with the 
first program which had been prepared for the American Vis¬ 
cose Corporation in 1944—the Rayon Sewing Portfolio. In the 
fall of 1945, a new program kit—the Rayon Wardrobe Portfolio 
—was planned and written under the direction of the Consum¬ 
er Education Department of the American Viscose Corporation. 
This second program provided clubwomen with complete data 
on the intelligent selection, care and use of rayon fabrics, par¬ 
ticularly as applied to ready-to-wear clothing. 

Jn detail this program kit offered each club the following 
working material for comprehensive discussion meetings: 
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A program plan for the club program chairman, telling her 
exactly how to proceed in preparing for an interesting rayon 
clothing meeting. Included in this were suggestions for such 
supplementary projects as displays, demonstrations, playlets, 
clothes clinics, fashion shows and field trips. 

Outlines of talks for member speakers. These make it possible 
for appointed club members, themselves, to serve as speakers 
for the meetings, so that clubs need not depend upon “outside" 
professional lecturers. 

Twelve reference leaflets, giving complete, authentic infor¬ 
mation on rayon—its proper buying, use and care. 

Return prepaid postcard enabling the club chairwoman to 
order free quantities of the reference leaflets, in advance of the 
meeting, in order to distribute them among all club members 
to take home for their own study and use. 

Publicity releases to be used in securing local publicity for 
the meetings. 

“Lead-in” questions and answers to start an open discussion 
at the close of the talks by member-speakers. 

A program report form to be used if the chairwoman cared 
to extend to the Woman’s Club Service Bureau the courtesy of 
a report on how the program was used. 

This portfolio was mailed to all clubs enrolled in the Bureau 
as of November 15, 1945, and to all others subsequently en¬ 
rolled during the balance of the year. 

Appropriation. 

The total 1945 appropriation of the American Viscose Cor¬ 
poration for its club work through the Woman’s Club‘Service 
Bureau was $16,000. This was broken down as follows: 

1. Budget allowed for follow-up work on the first program. 


The Rayon Sewing Portfolio . $3,000 

Amount actually expended for this work. 2,947 


2. Budget allowed for preparation and distribution of the 
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second program, The Rayon Wardrobe Portfolio, including 


fee to Sally Dickson Associates .. $13,000 

Amount actually expended . $12,390 

Results. 


1. Through the Woman’s Club Service Bureau, the Ameri¬ 
can Viscose Corporation put its consumer educational material 
into the hands of 8,735 clubs, representing 882,235 women, 
during 1945. All of these clubs received the Rayon Wardrobe 
Portfolio and the 5,135 clubs that had not been serviced with 
the Rayon Sewing Portfolio during 1944, being enrolled in 
the Bureau as of 1945, received that portfolio also as they en¬ 
rolled. 

2. As evidence of the enthusiasm with which clubwomen re¬ 
ceived this material 249,242 reference leaflets for individual 
club members were requested by club chairwomen from the 
Rayon Sewing Portfolio during 1945. Also requested were 
125,375 reference leaflets for individual members from the 
Rayon Wardrobe Portfolio during the few weeks remaining 
in 1945 after that program had been distributed in November. 

3. As evidence of the “extra-curricular” spread of this educa¬ 
tional material, requests were received for 7,000 additional 
copies of the Rayon Sewing Portfolio to be used by such groups 
as YWCA’s, Girl Scouts, home economics teachers, government 
home extension agents and welfare houses. In addition. The 
American Viscose Corporation offered its club programs 
through its general consumer advertising, receiving 2,736 
requests for them through this medium. 

4. An indication of the prestige attained by the American 
Viscose Corporation among clubwomen as a result of this activ¬ 
ity was given by hundreds of unsolicited letters written by 
club program chairwomen. 





APPENDIX 


Winners of 1946 Merit Awards of American Public Relations 
Association and the Panel of Judges 

The Advertising Council 

American Association of Small Loan Companies 

American Fat Salvage Committee 

American Meat Institute 

American Trucking Associations 

Associated Printers and Lithographers of St. Louis 

Bates College 

Capital Transit Company 

Cities Service Company 

Civil Aeronautics Administration, Office of Aviation Infor¬ 
mation 

Committee for Economic Development 

Congress of Industrial Organizations 

Sally Dickson Associates 

Financial World 

Georgia Power Company 

Institute of Life Insurance 

Station KVOO, University of Tulsa 

Long Beach Retailers, Associated 

Los Angeles Times 

F. W. McKenney and Associates 

Manhattan Rubber Division, Raybestos Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany 

Milk Industry Foundation 
National Association of Broadcasters 
National Association of Independent Tire Dealers 
National Broadcasting Company 

National Opinion Research Center, University of Denver 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company 
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dictograph Corporation 
Rowe Manufacturing Company 

Signal Corps Photographic Center, United States Army 

Society of American Florists 

South Jersey Manufacturers Association 

Southern Pacific Company 

Southern Railway System 

Terminal Island Navy Shipyard 

United Church Canvass 

United States Coast Guard 

United States Department of Agriculture 

U. S. Pulpwood Council 

War Prisoners Aid of Y.M.C.A. 

Wisconsin Power Company 
Station WNAX, Yanktown, So. Dak. 

Ziff-Davis Publishing Company 


Panel of Judges 


Donald M. Bernard 
Advertising Director 
The Washington Post 
John Brandt 

President-Manager 
Land O’Lakes Creameries, 
Inc. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Dr. Harwood L. Childs 
Associate Professor of Politics 
Princeton University 
Stephen T. Early 
Vice-President 
Pullman, Inc. 


Theodore R. Gamble 
Former Assistant to the Sec- 
retary. United States Treas¬ 
ury Department 
Glenn Griswold 
Publisher 

Public Relations News 
Robert S. Henry 
Assistant to the President 
Association of American Rail¬ 
roads 

Charles R. Ross 
Secretary to the President of 
the United States 



GLOSSARY 


Advertising. Persuasive material which is presented to the pub¬ 
lic as acknowledged appeal of an identified party. It is almost 
always paid for, and therefore is fully controlled in context, 
presentation, medium, etc. by the appealing party. In some 
instances, an item may be called either advertising or pub¬ 
licity, such as posters, brochures and industrial motion pic¬ 
tures. 

Boiler Plate Cast-metal reproductions of newspaper stories and 
illustrations, sent by syndicates to small newspapers which 
have limited facilities for typesetting. Often full pages of 
boiler-plate are used by small country papers, to fill in the 
space not occupied by local items or advertisements. 

Booklet. A printed piece of six or more pages, with a paper 
cover and prepared as a bound unit, usually by stapling. (See 
“Brochure.”) 

Box. A newspaper item enclosed within printed borders. 

Broadside. A printed piece intended for quick reading and 
motivation to quick action. Printed on one side of a single 
sheet. 

Brochure. A printed piece containing six or more pages but 
seldom more than thirty-two, and usually with a paper cover. 

Bulletin. Any written report on recent events. Trade associa¬ 
tions issue bulletins to their members when conditions arise 
that the members are likely to find of interest. 

Campaign. An organized effort to alter or formulate the opin¬ 
ion of any public or group of publics. 

Cheesecake. Photographs depending for their appeal upon dis¬ 
play of feminine sex-appeal. “Leg art.” 

Circular. A mailing piece or free-distribution item, usually one 
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sheet. An item intended for widespread, inexpensive distri¬ 
bution. 

Clipping Returns. Clippings of stories or other published ma¬ 
terial mentioning a specified subject, taken from newspapers, 
magazines, trade journals, specialized publications and/or 
house organs. Most frequently these are obtained from com¬ 
mercial clipping services which supply clippings from num¬ 
erous publications for a flat rate per clipping. 

Clipsheet. A printed page of stories and/or illustrations, sent 
to publications so they may clip out any item they may wish 
to use. Combines a number of releases into one mailing and 
provides editors with a quick means of judging story-value 
and length. 

Drop-In-Ads. Advertising messages which are added to regular 
advertisements of a different character. During the war thou¬ 
sands of advertisers carried lines such as “Buy War Bonds” in 
their regular commercial advertisements; these were “drop- 
in” or “hitch-hike” ads. 

Flyer. A mailing piece prepared to announce or promote new 
merchandise, a sale or a special offer. 

Folder. A printed piece of four pages. Also, a four-page heavy- 
paper container for other printed materials. 

Hitch-Hike Ads. Same as “drop-in ads.” 

Home-town Stories. Stories prepared for the local newspapers 
of individuals who are participating in an event or activity. 
The armed forces frequently sent such stories to the papers 
in the home-towns of servicemen. 

House Organ. A publication issued by an organization period¬ 
ically, to achieve part of a public-relations goal. There are 
three general types: Internal, intended for members of the 
organization only; External, intended for outsiders only, 
such as retailers who carry the firm’s product, customers, 
prospects and/or influential persons; and Combination, which 
serves both functions. 
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Leaflet. A printed piece, usually of four pages. Often inter¬ 
changeable with “pamphlet.” 

Lithography. The process of reproducing illustrations and type 
by impressing a greasy material on a stone or other hard sur¬ 
face and then applying the paper. 

Manual. A compilation of directions and instructions. Used to 
describe such compilations in book or booklet form. 

Mat. A paper mach6 impression of a printing plate, from 
which a lead casting can be made to reproduce the material 
on the original plate. They are used to save the expense of 
making a large number of duplicate plates and mailing them 
to many outlets; and are used chiefly by small publications 
which do not have facilities for making plates (known as 
“cuts”) from original pictures, drawings or layouts. 

Media. Avenues through which public relations messages are 
transmitted. Common media include newspapers, magazines, 
radio, paid advertising, word-of-mouth, books, music, paint¬ 
ings, cartoons, posters, leaflets, brochures, speeches, trade 
publications, house organs, etc. 

Mimeographing. A trade-marked process for reproducing type¬ 
written or hand-worked material by use of a wax stencil on 
a rotary-operating machine. Effective up to about 2,000 cop¬ 
ies from one stencil. 

Multigraphing. A trade-marked process for making numerous 
copies of typewritten or hand-drawn material. 

Multilithing. A process for reproducing large numbers of cop¬ 
ies of typewritten material. 

Pamphlet. A printed piece of a few pages, with a paper cover. 
Often interchangeable with “leaflet,” except that a pamphlet 
may contain more pages than the word “leaflet” will permit. 

Program. The planned outline for a campaign. 

Promotion. Activities intended to stimulate interest in a pro¬ 
duct, organization or cause. 
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.Propaganda. Any effort to influence the opinions of others. 

Public. Any group of individuals which a public relations pro¬ 
gram seeks to influence. A committee of three may be a pub¬ 
lic; so may a firm’s stockholders, its employees, its customers, 
its community, a legislature, the entire nation. 

Public Relations. All activities and attitudes intended to judge, 
influence and control the opinion of any group or groups of 
persons in the interest of any individual, group or institution. 

Public Relations Counsel. A person engaged in conducting 
public relations activities. Sometimes used especially to desig¬ 
nate those who function on a fee basis, rather than as em¬ 
ployees of the organization they serve; but this distinction is 
becoming less common. Implies advising on relations with 
publics, as well as specific activities, such as publicity, adver¬ 
tising, etc. 

Publicity. A technique of public relations which involves pre¬ 
senting a message to the public through media which are not 
paid for the purpose. 

Slug Lines. Words placed at the upper left of each page of a 
story to identify the story during typesetting and makeup of 
a publication. 

Staffer. A printed piece intended for insertion into pay en¬ 
velopes, packages delivered to customers, with bills and re¬ 
ceipts or any other item that provides a medium of delivery. 
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